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INTRODUCTORY. 


Gneci tea tt 


Tug Fourra Votume of Reports and Collections of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, is presented to the 
public, like its predecessors, as a sort of melange of his- 
torical fragments. The successive volumes sent forth by 
the Society, have met with a friendly reception by the 
friends of historical literature, at home and abroad; and 
the avidity with which they are sought and cited affords ' 
good evidence that they are accomplishing the main pb- 
jects of their publication, namely: disseminating widely 
and usefully the interesting story of the settlement and 
progress of our fair State, and holding out the varied in- 
ducements it presents for an agreeable home for the 
enterprising emigrant. 

The present volume contains a number of valuable 
papers, generally relating to a more modern period than 
many given in former issues. The real glory of Wis- 
consin dates from 1834 or ’35, when the settlement of 
the country by the hardy Anglo-Saxon race commenced 
in good earnest; when civilization, religion and education 
were planted permanently in the country. Such a pe- 
riod deserves to be commemorated on the historic page, 
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and the evidences of the hardihood, morality, virtue and 
intelligence of its pioneer representative men and women 
merit a place in the archives of a Society UEBQUSC for 
this very purpose. 

Several interesting papers designed for this volume have 
been crowded out—prominent among them are Fonpas’ 
Recollections of Wisconsin, Judge Marvin's Sketches of La 
Fayette County, Janes Reminiscences of the Early Settle- 
ment of Janesville, and several others. The postpone- 
ment of their publication until the issue of our next 
volume will not detract from their interest or value. 

We appeal to the few surviving old pioneers of Wis- 
consin to prepare and send to the Society minute narra- 
tives of their reminiscences of the men and events of 
the olden time. If this good work is not done quickly, 
there is great danger of its never being accomplished. 


L. C. D. 
MapiSON, WISCONSIN. 
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OBJECTS OF COLLECTION DESIRED DY THE SOCIETY. 


1 Manuscript statements and narratives of pioneer settlera—oll letters and journals relative to 
the early history and settlement of Wisconsin, and of the Black Hawk War; biographica 
notices of our pioneers, and of eminent citizens, deceased ; and facts illustrative of our In- 
dian tribes, their history, characteristics, sketches of their, prominent chiefs, orators and 
warriors, together with contributions of Indian implements, dress, ornaments and curiosities, 

2. Files of newspapers, books, pamphlets, college catalogues; minutes of ecclesiastical conven- 
tions, conferences and synods, and other publications relating to this State, or Michigan Ter- 
ritory, of which Wisconsin formed a part from 1818 to 1835-—-and hence the Territorial Laws 
and Journals, aud files of Michigan newspapers for that period, we are peculiarly anxious to 
obtain. 

3. Drawings and descriptions of our ancient mounds and fortifications, their size, representation 
and locality, 

4. Information respecting any ancient coins, or other curiosities found in Wisconsin. The contri- 
bution of such articles to the Cabinet of the Sociéty is respectfully solicited. 

5. Indian geographical names of streams and localities in this State, with their significations. 

6. Books of all kinds, and especially such as relate to American history, travels and biography 
in general, and the West in particular, family gencologies, old magazines, pamphlets, files of 
newspapers, maps, historical manuscripts, autographs of distinguished persons, coins, medals, 
paintings, portraits, statuary and engravings. 

". We solicit from Ilistorical Societies and other learned bodies, that interchange of books and 
other materials by which the usefulness of institutions of this nature is so essentially en- 
hanced—pledging ourselves to repay such contributions by acts in kind to the full extent of 
our ability. 

8, The Society particularly begs the favor and compliment of authors and publishers, to present, 
with their autographs, copies of their respective works for its Library. 

9. Editors and publishers of newspapers, magazines and reviews, will confer a lasting favor on 


the Society by contributing their publications regularly for its Library. or, at least, such num' 
bers as may contain articles bearing upon Wisconsin history, biography, geography, or an. 
tiquities ; all which will be carefully preserved for binding. 


Packages for the Society may be sent to, or deposited with, the following gontlemen, who have 
kindly consented to take charge of them. Such parcels, to prevent mistakes, should be properly 
enveloped and addressed, even if but a single article ; and it would, furthermore, be desirable, 
that donors should forward to the Corresponding Secretary a specification of books or articles 
donated and deposited. ' 


DEPOSITANRIES: 


Q. & J. A. REMSEN, at J. B. Lippincott & Co.’s, Philadelphia. 
SAMUEL G. DRAKE, Antiquarian Book Store, Boston. 
CHARLES B. NORTON, Appleton’s Building, New York. 

JOEL MUNSELL, Publisher, 78 State Street, Albany. 

I. A. LAPHAM, Milwaukee. 
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CHARTER OF THE SOCIETY. 


An Aot to incorporate, the State Historical Sooiety of 


CHAPTER 17, Laws or 1853. 


BzorroN 1. That Leonard J. Farwell, Mason C. Darling, 
Wm. R. Smith, Charles Lord, I. A. Lapham, Wm. H. Watson, 
Cyrus Woodman, James D. Doty, Morgan L. Martin, Lyman 
O. Draper, Samuel Marshall, John W. Hunt, Albert C. Ingham 
and O. M. Conover, and their present and future associates, and 
their successors, be and they are hereby constituted and created 
a body politic and corporate, by the name of “Tus Stare His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY oF Wisconsin,” and by that name shall have 
perpetual succession with all the faculties and liabilities of a 
corporation; may sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, 
defend and be defended in all courts and places; and for the 
purposes of its institution, may do all such acts as are performed 
by natural persons. 

Serc. 2. The object of the Society shall be to collect, embody;. 
arrange and preserve, in authentic form, a library of books, 
pamphlets, maps, charts, manuscripts, papers, paintings, statu- 
ary, and other materials illustrative of the history of the State;: 
to rescue from oblivion the memory of its early pioneers, and to- 
obtain and preserve narratives of their exploits, perils, and hardy 
adventures; to exhibit faithfully the antiquities, and the past and’ 
present condition, and resources of Wisconsin; and may take. 
proper steps to promote the study of history by lectures, and to. 
diffuse and publish information relating to the deseription andi 
history of the State. l 

SEC. 8. Said Society may have and use, and at discretiow 
ekange, a common seal; may ordsin and enforce a Constitution, 
by-laws, rules and regulations, and elect such officers as the Con- 

im 
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stitution or by-laws may prescribe: Provided, such Constitu- 
tion, by-laws, rules and regulations be not inconsistent with this 
act, or the laws or Constitution of this State, or of the United 
States. 

Suc. 4. Said Society may receive, hold, purchase and enjoy 
books, papers and other articles forming its library and collec- 
tions to any extent, and may acquire and hold, and at pleasure 
alienate, any other personal and real estate, and may acquire 
the same by devise, or bequest, or otherwise, not exceeding ten 
thousand dollars in value, but all its funds shall ever be faith- 
fully appropriated to promote the objects of this formation. 

Szo. 5. The incorporators, ora majority of them, with their 
associates shall meet upon the notice of the present Recording 
Secretary of the Society, within thirty days after the passage of 
this act, and upon accepting the same may, if they or a majority 
of them deem proper, re-organize their present association in 
accordance with the provisions of this charter. 

Approved March 4, 1858. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN. 


e 


Tus first Constitution of the Society was adopted at its 
organization, January 90th, 1849; a new one was substituted 
ab the re-organization of the Society, under the Charter, 
January 18th, 1854, and several amendments have, from time 
to time, been since adopted. 

On the 4th of August, 1857, Messrs. Judge Atwood, Isley, 
Draper, Durrie, and Benedict, were appointed a committee to 
examine the Constitution of the Society, and the several amend- 
ments thereto, consolidate them, and make report of other 
needed amendments, and submit the whole to the Hxecutive 
Committee for their approval or revision, in order to submit 
it to the annual meeting of the Society, and have it published 
in the next volume of Collections. This committee, through 
Mr. Draper, reported on the 8th of September following, which 
report was approved by the Executive Committee; and after a 
few slight amendments, was adopted by the Society, at its 
annual meeting, January 1, 1858, as follows: 

ÀRTICLE l.— This Association shall be styled “Tum STATE 
Historica, Socrzry or Wisconsin.” The object of the 
Society shall be to collect, embody, arrange, and preserve, a 
library of books, pamphlets, maps, charts, manuscripts, papers, 
paintings, statuary, and other materials illustrative of the 
history of the State; to rescue from oblivion the memory of its 
early pioneers, and to obtain and preserve narratives of their 
exploits, perils and hardy adventures; to exhibit faithfully the 
antiquities, and the past and present condition and resources of 
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Wisconsin, and may take proper steps to promote the study of 
history by lectures, and to publish and diffuse information 
relative to the description and history of the State. 

ART. II.—T'his Society shall consist of Active, Life, Hono- 
rary and Corresponding members: which classes may be chosen 
at the annual or special meetings of the Society, or at the 
sessions of the Executive Committee; the Activé members to 
consist of citizens of the State, by the payment of two dollars 
annually; the Life members, by the payment, at one time, of 
twenty dollars; the Honorary and Corresponding members, who 
shall be exempt from fee or taxation, shail be chosen from 
persons, in every part of the world, distinguished for their lite- 
rary or scientific attainments, and known especially as friends 
and promoters of American history. 

Art. IIT.— The officers of the Society shall be chosen by 
ballot at the annual meetings, and shall consist of a President, 
a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, 
a librarian, who, together with six Vice, Presidents, nof resi- 
dents of Madison, and eighteen Curators, shall constitute the 
Executive Committee. All said officers shall hold office for 
one year, and until their successors be chosen, except such 
as may have been absent from four successive regular meetings 
of the Executive Committee, unless detained by sickness or 
absence from Madison, who may be deemed to have forfeited 
their respective offices; and shall, if so declared, be ineligible to 
, office the year next ensuing. 

And in addition to these elective officers, all donations of 
property by citizens of Wisconsin, if accepted by the Exeoutive 
Committee, to the amount or value of five hundred dollars, shall 
constitute such donors Lrrg DIRECTORS of the Society, and 
consequently members of the Executive Committee during their 
»^burallives; but such Life Directors shall never exceed in 
number the regularly elected members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and all moneys from Life Directorships, or from bequests, 
unless specifieally directed by such Life Directors or dovisors to 
boinvested to the best advantage, and the accruing interest only 
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used, shall be employed in such manner, for the benefit of the 
Society, as the Executive Committee may direct. 

Arr. IV.—The annual meeting of the Society shall be held 
at such time and place, in the month of January, as the Execu- 
tive Committee shall designate; and those members, not less 
than ten, who meet at any annual or special meeting of the 
Society, upon the call of the Executive Committee, shall be a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Ant. V.—The President, or in his absence, one of the Vice 
. Presidents, or in their absence, any member of the Society se- 
lected on the occasion, shall preside at the annual or any special 
meeting of the Society. Such presiding officer shall preserve 
order, regulate the order of proceedings, and give a casting vote 
' whenever the same is required. 

ART. VI.— The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the 
correspondence of the Society; he shall preserve for the Society 
the offíeial communications addressed to him, and keep copies 
of important official letters written by him; he shall collect, or 
eause to be collected, monies due to the Society, and pay the 
same to the Treasurer; he shall give notice of the meetings of 
the Soeiety and of the Executive Committee; he shall edit and 
supervise, under the direction of the Publieation Committee, 
the publieations of the Society; direct the literary exchanges; 
and shall write out, and cause to be published, in one or more 
of the Madison papers, the proceedings, or a synopsis thereof, 
of the meetings of the Society and Executive Committee. 

Arrt. VII.—The Recording Secretary shall preserve a full 
and correct record of the proceedings of all meetings of the 
Society and Executive Committee, to be entered on his book in 
chronological order. These records shall always be open for 
the inspection of any member of the Society. 

Arr. VIII.—The Treasurer shall receive, and have charge 
. of all dues, and donations, and bequests of money, and all funds 
whatsoever of the Society, and shall pay such sums as the Exec- 
ative Committee may, from time to time, direct, on the warrant 
of the chairman of said Committee; and he shall make an 
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annual report of the pecuniary transactions and accounts of the 
Society, and also exhibit a statement of the funds and property 
of the Society in his hands, at any stated or special meeting, 
when thereto required. 

Art, IX.—'The Librarian shall have charge of the books, 
manuscripts and other collections of the Society; he shall keep 
a catalogue of the same, together with all additions made during , 
his official term; in case of donations, he shall specify in his 
record the name of the book, manuscript or article donated, with 
the name of-the donor, and date of the gift; he shall make an 
annual report of the condition of the Library, and respond to all 
calls which may be made on him touching the same at any 
annual or special meeting of the Society, or at any meeting of 
the Executive Committee. 

Art. X.—The Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer and 
Librarian, shall give satisfactory bonds, in such sums as the 
Executive Committee may deem proper, for the faithful perform- 
ance of their respective duties, and for a faithful preservation 
- of the property of every kind belonging to the Society; and 
such bonds shall be filed among the papers of the Society. 

ART. XI.—The Executive Committee, in the absence of the 
President, and Vice Presidents, may select a chairman from 
their number. They shall meet for business on the first Tues- 
day evening in every month, except when they see proper to 
adjourn for a longer period; may meet on special occasions upon 
the call of any three members of the Committee; shall supervise 
and direct the financial and business concerns of the Society; 
may augment the Library, Cabinet and Gallery, by purchase or 
otherwise; may make arrangements for a single lecture, or a 
course of lectures, for. promoting historical knowledge, and 
increasing the pecuniary resources of the association. They 
shall have power to fill any vacancies occurring in their number, 
except in that of the President. They shall audit and adjust 
all accounts of the Society. They may call special meetings of 
the Society when necessary; appoint the annual orator, make 
suitable arrangements for the delivery of the annual address; 
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use their discretion as to the publication of any communications, 
collections, transactions, annual or other addresses, or other 
written matters of the Society; and they shall annually make a 
full report to the Society of their transactions, accompanied with 
such suggestions as may seem to them appropriate, and worthy 
attention. 

ART. XII.—Any failure on the part of a member to pay his 
annual or other dues, after due notice for six months, to be given 
by the Corresponding Secretary, shall operate as a forfeiture of 
membership; and no person who may thus have lost his mem- 
bership shall be restored or re-admitted to the same without full 
payment of his arrears. 

Ant. XITI.—The Executive Committee may adopt By-Laws 
for their own government and guidance, not inconsistent with 
this Constitution. 

Art. XIV.—This Constitution may be amended at any 
annual meeting of the Society, provided that the proposed 
amendments shall have been reduced to writing, and entered on 
the minutes of the Society at least three months previous to a 
vote being taken on the same; and provided also, that two thirds 
of the members present shall concur in the adoption of the 
amendment dr amendments proposed. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


! 


* 


To His ExcELLENOY, A. W. RANDALL, 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin: 

Sra:—In making the Fourth Annual Report of the STATE 
HISTORICAL SoorgrY or WiscoNSIN, it becomes the duty of 
the Executive Committee, in accordance with acts of the Legis- 
lature granting the Society one thousand dollars annually, to 
present herewith the detailed report of the Treasurer for the 
past year, showing the specific objects of the expenditure of the 
appropriation, with the accompanying vouchers. The total 
receipts of the year into the GENERAL FUND, including the 
small balance on hand at the date of the last annual report, have 
been $1,277 89; and the disbursements for the same ‘period, 
$1,257 65—leaving a balance of the GENERAL Funp in the 
Treasury of $20 24. . 

By a further act of the Legislature, the sum of one hundred 
dollars annually has been appropriated for the use of the Society 
in the payment of expenses connected with the International 
Literary Exchanges, of State publications, the Society’s publi- 
cations, and all other works relating to the growth and pros- 
perity of Wisconsin, which the Society is able to obtain; and to 
receive in return, from M. VATTEMARE and others, valuable lite- 
rary contributions to enrich the collections of both the State 
Library and the Library of this Society. This Society is made 
the medium of effecting these exchanges; and for this purpose, 
the appropriations for the years 1854 to 1857 inclusive have 
been received—$400; and disbursements therefrom have been 
made to the amount of $352 23, as the accompanying vouchers 
show—leaving a balance on hand of the INTERNATIONAL LITE- 
RARY ExoHawaE Fuxp of $47 77. 

2m 
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The total receipts, therefore, of the past year, of both Funps, 
have been $1,677 89; and the total expenditures, $1,609 88— 
leaving an aggregate balance in the Treasury of both funds of ` 


$68 01. 
Prosperity and Standing of the Society. 

While the increase of the Library has been fully as large as 
in former years, more attention, if possible, has been paid to 
making that increase more select and appropriate; and addi- 
tional attention has been given to securing manuscript historical 
narratives—which, after all, should ever be regarded as first in. 
importance in the objects and collections of such a Society. 
The past year may therefore be set down as having been one of 
continued prosperity to all the departments of the Society; and 
by common consent, the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
now ranks among the most flourishing of its kind in the Union, 
and has already done much in giving character and reputation 
to our State among its sister States, as well as in Great Britain 
and Continental Europe. 


Increase of the Library. 


The increase of the Library has been as follows: 


Jan. 1854, total 50 vols, -  - - - increase, 50 
« 1855, “ 1050 *« - -= “1000 
me 1856, 6 2117 $€ ~- -~ -> «* — 1065 
* 1857, * $8192 « - - - -. € 1005 
* 1858, * 4146 “© - =- = - «* — 1024 


We have thus exhibited, since the re-organization of the 
Society in January, 1854, an increase of over 1000 volumes 
annually; and this exclusive of about 4,250 pamphlets and 
unbound documents, and many files of unbound newspapers and 
periodicals. Of the 1024 volumes added to the Library during 
the past year, 941 were by purchase, and 688 by donation and 
exchange; and the total number purchased since the organiza- 
tion of the Society is 1275, and 2871 received by donation and 
exchange, 
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Classification of the Library. 


: Works on history, biography, travels, bound newspaper files, 
and publications of Historical and Antiquarian Societies, 


2,609 vols. 
Congressional Publications, - - - 628 « 
Agricultural, Mechanical, and Scientific, - 191“ 
State Laws and State Legislation, - - 104 
Miscellaneous, - - - - 524 « 
Total, - - - - - 4,146 “ 


` It will be seen by this classification, that over ecght-tenths of 
the additions of the past year, were works on history, biogra- 
phy, travels, bound newspaper files, and publications of Histor- 
icaland Antiquarian Societies; while previous to 1856, less 
than halfthe works in the Library were of this character. tis 
gratifying to observe that the solid works in this department are 
fast gaining on the others, and now number nearly two thirds of 
the whole. Of the additions of the past year, 49 volumes were 
folios, and 163 quartos; making altogether 257 folios in the 
Library, and 405 quartos, the rest being chiefly of octavo size. 
. The duplicates are few, and are exchanged, as opportunities 
oecur, for desirable works not already included in the collection. 


Principal Works Purchased. 


. In the year 1856, in round numbers, there were 1000 volumes 
added to the Library—600 by purchase, and 400 by donation; 
the year 1857, exhibits nearly the same aggregate increase, but 
the purchases and donations are reversed, exhibiting 688 
volumes donated, and 341 purchased. All these purchased 
works may be regarded as historical, and many of them 
exceedingly rare and valuable. Among the more impor- 
tant of them may be named—Monthly Review, 1782 to 1801, 51 
vols.; Lettres Hdifiantes et Curteuses, 1T1T—1T49, in 27 vol- 
umes, relating in part to the Jesuit missionaries in the North 
West; Edinburgh Annual Register, 1810—1825, 28 vols.; 
Lernauz Campans’ American Voyages, 20 vols.; Parliamen- 
tary Register, 1T74—1780, 17 vols.; New and General Bio- 
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graphical Dictionary, London, 1798, 15 vols.; London Tit- 
erary Magazine, 1788—1794, 12 vols.; American Museum, 
1787—1792, 11 vols., a valuable repository of early American 
history and literature; Marshall’s Naval Biography, 12 vols.; 
Political Magazine, 1787—1791, 10 vols.; Annals of .Burope, 
1739—1743, 6 vols.; Bouchette’s British Dominions in. Amer- 
tea, 8 vols. quarto; Harris’ Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
1744, 2 vols.; Steadman’s American War, 1794, 2 vols.; 
Kalm’s Travels in America, 1772, 2 vols.; History and Con- 
quest of Florida, two editions, 1685, and 1791; Crespel’s 
Voyage [in Wisconsin], two editions, 1752, and 1757; Bowen’s 
American Atlas, 1714, folio; D’Anvitle’s and Roberts Gen- 
eral Atlas, 1778 folio; Jeffrey's American Atlas, two editions, 
1776, and 1778, folio; American Newspaper Extracts, YT52— 
1838, neatly mounted and valuable; History and Commerce of 
the American Colonies, 1755; Palairet’s American Colonies, 
1755; State of the Colonies, 1755; Campantus’ Pennsylvania, 
1702; A New England Fire-Brand Quenched, 1679; Pitman’s 
European Settlements on the Mississippi, 1770, quarto, with 
maps and plates; Sewel’s History of the Quakers, quarto, 
Burlington, New Jersey, 1774; Tarleton's Campaigns in the 
Southern Colonies, with MS. notes, Dublin, 1787. 


Principal Works Donated. 


Among the principal works added to the Library during the 
past year by donation or exchange, the following may be men- 
tioned: Record Publications of Great Britain, from the British 
Government, in 27 folio volumes, 11 quartos, and 27 of smaller 
size, relating to early English, Scotch and Irish history, statis- 
ties, &c., including several volumes of the Doomsday book; 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, a complete set, in 88 
quarto volumes, from 1833 to 1855; Gales and Seaton’s 
Annals of Congress, 42 vols., from 1789 to 1824; Gales and 
Seaton’s Register of Congresstonal Debates, 29 vols., from 
1824 to 1887; John Adams’ Works, 10 vols.; Jefferson’s 
Works, 9 vols.; Diplomatic Correspondenee, 1788 to 1789, T 
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wols.; .JElWotts Debates, 5 vols.; publications and Transac- 
tions of the Spanish Royal Academy of History at Madrid, 
32 vols.; Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
10 vols.; Records of Massachusetts, 6 vols.; Churchill’s Col- 
lection of Voyages, 1704, 4 folio vols.; Japan Expedition, 4 
quarto vols.; Rollin’s and Robertson’s Histories; Protests 
against the Stamp Act, 1166, Colonial Taxation, 1106; Far- 
mer’s Letters, 1768; Otis Vindication of the Colonies, 1169; 
New York Colonial History; Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge ; Bancroft’s History of the U. S., vols. IV, V, and 
VI; Prescott’s Philip the Second; Hollister’s History of 
Connecticut ; Genealogies and History of Watertown, Mass.; 
Proceedings of Massachusetts Constitutional Convention ; 
Cushman Genealogy ; Elliott's History of New England; and 
many others. 

Hon. C. C. WasusURN has been the largest donor, having 
donated to the Society hig Congressional book appropriation 
of March last, consisting of 156 volumes, including complete 
sets of the Globe and Appendix, Annals of Congress, Register 
of Congressional Debates, Elliotts Debates, the Works of 
Adams and Jefferson, Diplomatie Correspondence, and other 
works, which together cost the Government some ten or twelve 
hundred dollars. This is a munificent gift. The generous 
donation by the British Government, already adverted to, of a 
set of its Record Publications, now ranged upon our shelves, 
proves an invaluable addition to the Library. The publications 
of the Spanish Royal Academy of History, in some 32 volumes, 
and the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
in 10 quarto volumes, have likewise been added to our collec- 
tions; and among the more prominent of the other donors may 
be enumerated, Hon. Henry Dopaz, Ion. CHARLES DURKEE, 
Hon. CuanLrs Francis Apams, Wm. Il. Prescott, Hon. 
GEORGE Bancrort, JOUN Carter Brown, Tuomas S. Towns- 
END, J. B. Lippmcort & Co., SAMUEL G. DRAKE, JOEL 
MuxsELL, Regents of the New York University, Smithsonian 
Institution, I. A. Lapuam, Lewis W. Tappan, Hon. H. W. 
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CUSHMAN, JAMES J. BARCLAY, STEPHEN TAYLOR, Guo. H. 
Moors, Mrs. Louisa C. Torm, R. M. Dewrrt, Joun DEAN, 
V. NarrRsTECK, G. H. HornnrisrER, C. W. ELLIOTT, Gen. J. 
W. Dz Pryster, S. R. PuILLIPsS, and Dr. Henry Bonp. 


Works of Historical and other Learned Societies. 


Beside the continuation of the publications of several socie- 
ties, we have received sets of the publication of the Royal Aca- 
demy of History of Madrid, a portion of the Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, nearly a complete set of 
the publications of the New York Historical Society, the Amer- 
ican Geographical and Statistical Society, and Dorchester 
Antiquarian Society. We have to greet the organization of 
sister Societies in Chicago, Michigan, Iowa and Tennessee, all 
of which have expressed friendly wishes of co-operation and 
exchange. 


Bound Newspaper Files. 


During the past year, 67 volumes of bound newspaper files 
have been added to the newspaper department of the Society’s 
collections, including a set of the Globe and Appendiz, a com- 
plete history of the doings and sayings in Congress, from 1833 
to 1855, gift of Hon. C. C. WASHBURN; Newspaper Haxtracts, 
relating to America, 1752—1833, purchased; the Columbian 
Star, 1824, from Rev. Jason Lornrop; Lumley’s Literary 
Advertiser, from J. J. BARCLAY; vol ist of the Pinery, from 
Gen. A. G. Exuis; Dodge County Citizen, 1852—58, from 
Hon. R. B. WENTWORTH; Cattskell Recorder, 1889—40, from 
S. F. MoHven; Home Mission Record, 1849—'58, from Rev. 
Dr. B. M. Hitt; Constitutional Blatt, 1850, from V. NAPR- 
STEK; Madison Patriot, 1855—'56, from CARPENTER & LAW; 
Argus and Democrat, Jan. to June, 1857, from CaLkins & 
Wess; New York Herald, 2 vols., 1844, 1845, and New Yorker, 
8 vols., 1836—40, from Wm. Gunner. Adding these 67 
volumes to the 273 previously reported, and we have a total of 
340 volumes of bound newspapers in the Library, which together 
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contain a large amount of most precious historic matter no 
where else to be found. 


Unbound Newspaper Files. 


The following unbound newspaper files have been received 
during the year past: Burr Oak, complete, Oct. 1853, to Dec. 
1854, from Hon. R. B. WENTWORTH; Home Mission Record, 
1858—'50, from Rev. Dr. B. M. Hinzu; Fountain City Daily 
Herald, complete, March to September, 1856, from Roya 
Bucx; several files, incomplete, of Western Wisconsin papers, 
and others, preserved by the late Hon. B. C. EASTMAN, from 
Dr. G. W. EASTMAN; and nearly complete files of the National 
Era, and the Independent, from Dr. Hunry Bonn. To these 
should be added the regularly received newspapers and period- 
icals—a list of which will be found appended to this report.— 
So far as they are suflictently complete, these several files should 
. be arranged and bound, both for their better preservation, and 
to render them more accessible and useful. 


Newspaper Files Promised and Desired. 


Of the several valuable and desirable files previously announ- 
ced as promised, only a single volume, and that from Gen. 
Ennis, has yet been received. Itis to be hoped that they will 
be forthcoming. Again would we plead for newspaper files and 
periodicals—so precious a source of historical investigation.— 
At no other point in the State could they be so useful; and 
where so appropriate a repository for all such files as the State 
Historical Society? To our three hundred and forty bound files 
of papers, we point with pride and pleasure, as indicative of 
the result, in this single direction, of four years’ efforts. They 
. prove how much may be accomplished by associated effort, and 
the promptings of patriotism, even in a new State, in making 
such a collection—always difficult to secure, as so few preserve 
newspaper files. Let past success encourage to renewed efforts; 
and let the liberality of donors to this department, prompt those 
who yet possess other files among us, to add them to our 
collection. 
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Pamphlet Additions. 


The pamphlet additions of the past year have been quite 
large and valuable—950 pamphlets and documents, which is 
over three times as many as were received the year previous, 
The tota) number of pamphlets and unbound public documents, 
now amount to 4,250. It is to be hoped, that during the present 
year, at least a portion of them may be arranged by subjecta, 
and bound. 

Maps and Atlases. 


Five bound volumes of Atlases have been added to our colleo- 
tion—Bowen’s American Atlas, 1714; D'Anville and Robert's 
General Atlas, 1778; Jeffrey’s American Atlas, 1776, and 
another edition of 1778; and a volume of Maps and Views 
accompanying the President’s Message and Documents, 1856— 
57, Also 18 maps—10 of which were purchased; 8 of Moll’s 
maps on America and New France, 1720; 6 on America and 
New France, 1755; and a large French map of America, 1776; 
a Japanese map of Japan, 2 1-2 by 5 1-2 feet in size, on rollers, 
from E. E. Cross, through the medium of Hon. C. BILLING- 
HURST; a map of Kenosha Harbor, from Lt. Col. J. D. Gra- 
HAM, U. S. A.; anda map of Iowa, sectional and geological, 
from N. H. PARKER. 

Previously, 11 bound volumes of Atlases, and some 40 maps 

have been acknowledged; so that we now have altogether 16 
bound volumes of Atlases, and over 50 separate maps—the major 
part of which are quite rare and ancient. 


Manuscripts and Autographs. 


From Lours B. Porter, Esq., of Butte des Morts, has been 
obtained the old papers of his father, the late Hon. JACQUEB 
PonLrER, who settled in Green Bay in 1791, and was for many 
years Chicf Justice of Brown County; among them are several 
commissions from the British and American authorities; about 
1500 old letters and MS. papers, mostly in French; a MS. 
Justice’s dacket for the period of 1828—'24; and several day- 
books and ledgers, from 1806 to 1838, showing the names of 
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early settlers in the Green Bay region, and the prices of mer- 
chandize at that period. The Porlier Lapers, when arranged 
` and bound, will make several volumes, and will form a valuable 
acquisition to our collections. 

A certificate of the British Gov. HALDIMAND, of Canada, 
dated at Montreal, August 17th, 1778, to CHA-KAU-CHO-KA-MA, 
or The Old King, the Grand Chief of the Menomonees, depo- 
sited by Lours B. PoRLIER; a commission from Acting Gov. 
N. Pops, of Illinois Territory, dated May 4th, 1809, to Mxcn- 
AEL BRISBOIS, late of Prairie du Chien, as lieutenant of militia, 
from his grandson, MICHAEL J. Brissois, of Portage; MS. 
letters of Hon. W. H. SEWARD, Hon. Gerrit SMITH, and 
Hon. Horace GREELEY, from Col. PETER SAXE; a passport 
for the ship Hunter, dated in April, 1812, signed by President 
“Maprson, and countersigned by Jamus MowRoz, as Secretary 
of State, on parchment, from Jonn Cassin; autographs of Col. _ 
ETHAN ALLEN, and his brother Gen. IRA ALLEN, Presidents 
MaprsoN, Monroz and Jackson, EDWARD LIVINGSTON, and 
SAMUEL SWARTWOUT, from GEORGE B. REED; and a MS. re- 
ceipt, dated in 1715, from Twos. S. TOWNSEND. 


Autographs Promised. 


Hon. Henry S. RANDALL, who has already proved himself 
one of the Society’s largest benefactors, in his noble gift of 
autographs, remarks: 

“I believe I mentioned that I have not done with you, but 
now I hope to make your Society the residuary legatee of a 
large collection of autographs, after I get a task off my hands, 
and make my own eventful selection for my family.”’ 

W. H. Watson, Esq., of the Milwaukee Sentinel, has com- 
munieated an extract of a letter from the Hon. ARAD Joy, of 
New York State—a gentleman who has been nearly thirty years 
. collecting manuscript documents and letters of the Revolution, 
and has amassed thirty volumes, of from 200 to 500 pages each 
of Revolutionary Rolls and Records, with many Orderly Books, 


and more than one thousand original letters from officers, rela- 
om 
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ting to the Revolution. “Iam greatly flattered and gratified 
in having been elected a Corresponding member of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. Wisconsin is my favorite 
Western State. i respect many of its citizens as among my 
personal friends. Iam much gratified in seeing such a spirit 
manifested in behalf of your Historical Society." Mr. Jor 
speaks of his papers as being scattered somewhat just now, and 
then adds: ** When the summer opens, I hope to arrange and 
index them, and be able more easily to know what I have, and 
learn what I can spare. I notice the Hon. Henry S. RAN- 
DALL’S remarks, who donated to your society some one hundred 
manuscript letters of the Revolutionary chiefs. If I can follow 
him, or exceed him, I shall be happy to do so; and if not just 
now, still they may come in good time. I shall not forget what 
I say, and you may hope to hear from me by and by, or I may 
hereafter direct to Madison." 


" Engravings and Daguerreotypes. 


Seven engravings have been received during the year past, 
and all excellent. The Flat-Boat Card Players, from the 
artist, G. C. BINGHAM; Saturday Night, donor unknown; 
three from the artist, Prof. A. BRADIsH; proof sheet engrav- 
ings of Stuarts Washington, and Sully’s Jackson, from the 
publisher, Guo. W. CHILDS. 

Daguerreotypes of JOSEPH RELIE, said to be 117 years old, 
and of JAMES STEELE, 92 years of age, both of Columbia county, 
from Mrs. Joun JornnEY, of Portage City; of ANDREW H. 
Earnst, a distinguished pomologist of Cincinnati, from Dr. 
W. H. BRISBANE; and of Mrs. PETER B. GRIGNON, of Green 
Bay, a daughter of the pioneer Jupan Lawm, from Mrs. 
GRIGNON. 

Additions to the Cabinet. 


Ancient NEWSPAPERS.—À number of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, Dec. 28d, 1775, from NavRANIEL HonaRT, of Potts- 
town, Pa.; the New York Packet, Aug. 2d, 1781, from Hon, 
ARAD JOY; the Virginia Journal, Aug. 30th, 1787, from Hon. 
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Lours Bostepo; the Providence Gazette, May 24th, 1788, 
from Mrs. D. S. Curtiss; a fac-simile re-print of the Ulster 
County (N. Y.) Gazette, Jan. 4th, 1800, in mourning for GEN. 
WASHINGTON, a copy each from Hon. J. SUTHERLAND, HIRAM 
BARNEY, and J, CRowrLnEY; three numbers of the Green Bay 
Intelligencer, printed in 1885 and 1886, the Wisconsin Free 
Press, Vol. 1, No. 84, Green Bay, March 80th, 1836, a politi- 
cal hand-bill, Sept. 1885, and a part of the Belmont Gazette, 
Nov. 30th, 1836, containing the remarks of Hon. Davin K. 
CHANCE, of Des Moines, in the Wisconsin, Territorial Legis- 
lature, on the bill to locate the capital at Madison, from Louis 
B. PORLIER; a number of Greeley’s Log Cabin, a political 
campaign paper of 1840, and a number of the Recruit, a cam- 
paign paper of 1848, from Col. PETER SAXE. 

Ancient Cotn.—A fine collection of 110 coin, mostly cop- 
per, of various countries, from Capt. Guo. S. Dopaz—of 
which 43 are English, the smaliest being the eighth of a 
farthing; 16 of the small German States; 14 of the United 
States; 9 French; 7 Spanish; 5 East Indian; 4 Brazilian; 3 
Italian; 2 Haytien; 2 Russian; 2 Portuguese; 2 Dutch; 1 
Mexican, and 1 paper milred of Brazil; a fac-simile of the 
ancient Jewish coin, known as the shekel of Israel, from W. H. 
WHITING; a silver-coin, about twenty-five cents in value, bear- 
ing date 1694, from A. MENGES; a Norwegian silver coin of 
about twelve cents value, from Mrs. S. U. Pinney; a Danish 
copper skilling, 1771, from S. G. BENEDICT; a copper two cent 
coin of the Republic of Liberia, from D. S. Dorrie; a small 
silver coin, of about five cents value, of the reign of Charles ii, 
1676, from Jonny EBERHARD; a Chinese copper or brass coin, 
found in a chest of tea, from S. H. CARPENTER; a Danish 
copper coin, 1771, from L. C. DRAPER; two British half 
pennies of the reign of George ii, 1754, and a Chinese brass 
coin, from EDWARD Fon». : 

And the following rare collection, received from SILAS CHAP- 
MAN, of Milwaukee: a Massachusett Indian cent, 1788; a Mas- 
sachusetts Indian half cent, 1787, very rare; a Franklin cent, 
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1787, with the motto— «Mind your business,” with an emblem- 
atic chain of thirteen links; a Nova Cesarea or New Jersey 
cent; two half cents, 1800, and 1853; a James the Second half 
penny, 1688; a Chinese brass coin; and an old copper coin of 
1785. This collection embraces several very rare coins—the 
Massachusetts, Franklin and New Jersey cents, are often 
valued and sold for $2 each, and the Massachusetts half cent is 
more rare than either. Some of these, Mr. Chapman has been 
about twenty years in collecting, and thinks it is now time 
they were-deposited where they will be placed beyond the 
liability of loss, as nearly all of the old and rare American coin 
will soon disappear. Mr. Chapman further remarks, that he 
has seen a notice of the Franklin cent described as having three 
links, instead of thirteen— and asks, was there another kind, or 
was this a typographical error? 

INDIAN ANTIQUITIES.—A stone Manitou, or Spirit of the 
Rock, an object of Indian worship and regard, somewhat in 
animal shape, evidently the result of the action of water, about 
a foot and a half in length, formerly located on the old Indian 
war-trail on the western shore of Lake Winnebago, presented 
by Dr. D. C. Avnzs, of Green Bay; a peace-pipe, originally a 
present from the old Winnebago chief De Kav-ry, to Gen. Z. 
TAYLOR, then commanding at Prairie du Chien, made of red 
pipesstone, inlaid with lead ornaments, with a wooden stem 
nearly three feet long, from WALTER E. JONES; a stone battle- 
ax, found at Kenosha, from W. H. HANNAHS; a stone 
hatchet found at Green Bay, from DANIEL WHITNEY; a stone 
hatchet, eight inches in length, found in Cottage Grove, from 
ALONZO MARSH; a small brass kettle, three’ brooches, an iron 
ring, à part of a human jaw bone, and some painted hair, taken 
from a mound near the bank of the Mississippi, at Prairie du 
Chien, presented by GzogaR W. STONER; an ancient Indian 
war-club, formerly owned by the Chippewa chief of Manitowoo, 
WNa-YA-T0-SHINGD, or He-who-lays-by-himself, who died in 1838, 
over one hundred years of age, from PETER B. GRIGNON, 
of Green Bay; two strings of wampum, one of which is mado 
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up chiefly of ancient beads found at the old Jesuit Mission 
Station at De Pere, and in the other is a long white bead, 
nearly three inches long, evidently made of petrified maple, 
from Mrs. PETER B. GRIGNON. 

Wisconsin PIONEER RELICS.—A silver belt buckle, about 
two inches in length, used by the Sieur CHARLES DE LANGLADE, 
one of the first settlers at Green Bay, durmg the old French 
and Indian war of 1755—60, and during the Revolutionary war, 
from his grand-son, AUGUSTIN GRIGNON, of Butte des Morts. 
An ancient silver seal or letter stamp of CHARLES Dz Lane- 
LADE, from his great grandson, CHARLES A. GRIGNON, of 
Grand Kau-kau-lin. A silver snuff-box, used by PIERRE 
GRIGNON, Sr., who first settled at Green Bay, nearly a century 
ago, and father of AUGUSTIN GRIGNON, presented by DANIEL 
WHITNEY, an American settler at Green Bay since 1820. 

INTERESTING RELIOS.— The wedding fan of Mrs. OLIVER 
WorcorT, used at her marriage in 1755, whose husband subse- 
quently became one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; a tablet, or memorandum book, of an officer named 
MosELEY, killed at the battle of Bunker Hill; and a piece of 
linen taken from the mummy unrolled by GLIDDON, a few years 
since, at Boston, presented by Mrs. DANIEL S. CunTISs 

REVOLUTIONARY RELIC.—À. curious powder-horn of 'Revo- 
lutionary times, with fort engravings upon it, with this inscrip- 
tion: “David Belden—his horn—made in the y. 1776. 

“I powder, with my brother ball, 
Hero-like, doth concer [conquer] all’? 

This curious relic, of which a more particular account of its 
history is promised hereafter, has been presented by LEMUEL 
TAYLOR, of Green County. 

CONTINENTAL Mongy.—A sixty dollar bill, from Rev. A. 
BRUNSON. : 

ANOIENT SLEEVE BUTTONS.—AÀ. pair of ancient silver sleeve 
buttons, from EDWARD Forp. 

CHARTER Oak RELIC.—À section of the celebrated Charter 
Oak, of Hartford, in which the Connecticut charter was secreted 
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and preserved in 1687, and which fell August 21, 1850, pre- 
sented by G. M. CLEVELAND. 


Picture Gallery. 


This most attractive and interesting department of the 
Society has received several important additions since the last 
Report was made—whieh serve to add increased interest-to our 
picture collection. ) > 

A View of the Pecatonica Battle-Field, painted from an 
original drawing made on the spot, and generously presented to 
the Society, by the artists, Messrs. BEOOKES & STEVENSON, of 
Milwaukee. This completes the trio views of the Black Hawk 
war battle localities in Wisconsin, and will convey to future 
generations the primitive appearance of these renowned and 
classic spots in Wisconsin history. 

The fine portrait of the lamented Arctic explorer, Dr. E. K. 
KANE, painted and presented by the Chevalier JOSEPH FAGNANT; 
. and the characteristic portrait of the poet PERCIVAL, painted by 
Fuaca, and obtained by purchase, form an addition that would 
be regarded as most desirable and important in any collection. 

The first house in Madison, a fine and truthful representation, 
painted by C. A. JOHNSON, and presented by Hon. SIMEON 
Minis; a portrait of WAU-ME-GE-SA-KO, or The Wampum, a 
prominent Wisconsin chief, a copy from Healey, an Irish artist, 
made by Mark R. HARRISON, of Fond du Lac, and presented 
by Hon. NanorssE M. JUNEAU. ' 

WAU-MR-GE-SA-K0, or The Wampum, was head chief of the 
Chippewas, Pottawattamies and Ottawas, who resided at Mani- 
towoc, where he died in 1844, aged about fifty-five years. He 
had acted a prominent part at the treaties of Butte des Morts 
in 1827, at Green Bay in 1828, at Prairie du Chien in 1829, 
and at Chicago in 1883—at the latter of which, the Indian title 
was extinguished to all that fine tract of country, commencing 
at Gros Point, nine miles north of Chicago, to the source of: 
the Milwaukee River, and thence west to Rock River, which 
was ratified in 1885. The portrait of this distinguished Indian 
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chief of Wisconsin, must ever be esteemed as valuable and 
interesting. 


Portraits and Pictures Promised. 


We repeat the list of individuals, as given in our last Report, 
with such additions and corrections as the changes in the year 
render necessary, who have kindly consented to furnish their 
portraits for the Society’s Picture Gallery—and all of the forty- 
one in number are more or less intimately connected with 
Wisconsin history; Hon. Lewis Cass, so long the Governor of 
Michigan Territory, when what is now Wisconsin formed a part; 
Ex-Governor Jouw REYNOLDS, of Illinois, so prominently con- 
nected with the Black Hawk war, and now dévoting his vigorous 
old age in historic and educational labors; Governors DODGE, 
HORNER, TALLMADGE, DEWEY, FARWELL, and BASHFORD; 
Hon. Moses MEEKER, Col. D. M. PARKINSON, Hon. MORGAN 
L. Martin, Gen. A. G. Ennis, Col. JAmEs Morrison, Col. 
SAMUEL Ryan, Capt. R. H. McGoon, Rev. ALFRED BRUNSON, 
J. V. SuxpAu, Hon. CHARLES DURKEE, Col. H. M. BILLINGS, 
CHIEF Justice WHITON, Hon. STEPHEN TAYLOR, BisHop KEM- 
PER, Dr. B. B. CARY, Rev. Jason LormRọor, Col. Jonn D. 
TERRY, Gen. HercurLes Dousman, Wm. N. SEYMOUR, Col, 
JAMES MAXWELL, Cygnus WoopMaAN, Hon. Aueustus A. BIRD, 
Hon. CmARLES C. SuHonzs, DARWIN CLARK, Hon. PATRICK 
Rogan, Hon, DaAwiEL WELLS, Jr., Maj. Jonn P. SHELDON, 
Hon. JosuuA HATHAWAY, Bishop Henni, Hon. Cuanngs H. 
LARRABEE, Hon. SAMUEL CRAWFORD, Hon. AsSAHEL FINCH, 
. dr, GEORGE P. DELAPLAINE, Hon. Wyman SPooNER, Hon. 
JOSEPH JACKSON, and also of the late Gen. George W. Hrok- 
cox, JoHN MESSERSMITH, and the distinguished Stockbridge 
Chief, Jous W. Quinney, from their respective friends. 

Beside this long list of desirable portraits, the following 
distinguished artists of our country, whose fame is co-extensive 
with the Union, have most kindly and courteously promised or 
intimated some gift of their pencil to the Society, viz: JOHN 
R. Jounston, G. N. and Joun FRANKENSTEIN, JOHN NEAGLE» 
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J. McMourtriz, P. F. ROTHERMEL, Witttam Harz, W. D. 
WaAsurwaroN, Jonn F. Francis, Atvan BRADISH, JOHN 
Puurs, and A. HzsLER. The subjects have not generally . 
been determined; those which have been, are—portrait of 
JACKSON, by JOHNSON; an historical piece, by Jonn FRANKEN- 
STEIN; and a copy of his original portrait of the venerable 
Seneca Indian chief, Gov. BLACKSNAKE, by PuinnrPs. These 
will prove honorable free-will offerings from artists of the highest 
rank in our country, and will greatly add to the interest and 
attraction of our Picture Gallery already enriched by the skill 
and genius of the two SuLLYS, CATLIN, CRoPSEY, PAGNANI, 
FunAad, BROOKES, Stevenson, EDWARDS, HEAD, CARPENTER, 
STANLEY, JOHNSTON and HARRISON. 


System OF LITERARY ÍNTERCHANGES. 


We have hitherto been thwarted in our desires to carry com- 
, pletely into effect our system of foreign and domestic literary - 
exchanges. We have been receiving liberally of the gifts of 
our sister institutions of the Union, and from a few abroad, and 
had long promised to repay their generous contributions at an 
early day. Our noble State, always liberal in the promotion of 
literature and science, early and promptly commissioned our 
Society to act as the medium of effecting an interchange of 
literary commodities, appropriating fifty bound copies of every 
State publication in furtherence of this object, and $100 annu- 
ally to defray expenses of transmission, &c. Meanwhile we: 
had gathered together quite a collection of books, pamphlets 
` and documents relating to our State and its various interests. 
But it was only in the past year that we were able to obtain 
the means to defray the necessary expenses; and these obtained, 
nearly forty boxes, and several parcels were transmitted to 
Europe, and the several Historical and other learned Societies 
of this country—containing altogether 2,584 volumes, 8,500 
pamphlets, and 1,025 maps, all relating to Wisconsin. Of the 
books, 1,502 were transmitted to Mons. A. VATTEMARE, Paris, 
for his system of International Literary Exchanges; 211to Anti- 
quarian and other learned Societies of Great Britain, to be 
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iransmitted through the medium of the Smithsonian Institution; 
and 821 to Historical and other Societies in the United States. 
. It may be added, that about two-thirds of the volumes are State 
Laws, Journals and Documents of Wisconsin; and the remain- 
ing third is made up of the Society's two volumes of Collections, 
Documentary History of Wisconsin, State Agricultural Soci- 
ety’s Transactions, History of Rock County, Hunt’s Wisconsin 
Gazetteer, Milwaukee and Madison Directories; and the pam- 
phlets relative to Milwaukee, Watertown, Fond du Lac county, 
Winnebago county, Madison, La Crosse, Racine, Prairie du 
Chien, Geological Survey, our Colleges, Railroads, State Insti- 
tutions, &c. We have reason to believe, that this is much the 
largest collection ever distributed by any similar society in the 
Union, and we may confidently expect liberal returns both to 
the State Library, and that of our Historical Society. 

This mass of information about Wisconsin, its history, pro- 
gress and resources, cannot but exert a favorable influence upon 
the reputation of our State and Society both in our own country 
and in Europe. Itis gratifying to add, that we have recently 
been appraised by M. V ATTEMARXE of the receipt of the several 
boxes sent him, and of his transmission of the first fruits from 
his side of the Atlantic of this pleasant international literary 
intercourse; and which, we hope, may reach our State in safety. 


REPORTS AND COLLECTIONS. 


The Third Annual Report and Collections of the Society, 
making a volume of 556 pages—a portion of the edition being 
printed on good paper, and neatly bound in muslin—has recently 
been issued. So far at least as its typographical appearance is 
concerned, it is alike creditable to the State and the Society. 
The eagerness with which our volumes are sought by kindred 
societies, and by persons engaged in preparing works for the 
press on the history, geography and statistics of the West in 
general, and Wisconsin in particular, affords sufficient proof of 
their intrinsic worth and usefulness. Their real worth to our 
State, can never be estimated by mere dollars and cents. 


4m 
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Meetings of the Society—New Members. 


All the stated meetings of the Society have been held, inter- 
mitting only those of the months of May, July and October; 
and we can yet say in truth, that since the re-organization of 
the Society, no meeting has yet failed for want of a quorum— 
and this is the best evidence of the unabated interest and zeal 
of those having its affairs in charge. During the year, nearly 
forty active members have been elected, several Life and Hon- 
orary members, and quite a number of Corresponding members. 
The list of contributions to the Library and Cabinet show the 
generous extent of the friendly attentions of all classes of 
members to the aims and wants of the Society. With the 
increased membership, and new friends the Society is constantly 
securing, together with its own expanding means and facilities 
of usefulness, we may confidently and reasonably expect, that 
our Society is destined to attain an importance little anticipated 
by its most sanguine founders. 


Béquests and Endowments Desired. 


In our last Report, we gave some data relative to endowments 
of Historical Societies—that those endowed, the American 
Antiquarian Society, and the Historical Societies of New York, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, were successful and prosper- 
ous; while nearly all others, having no certain means upon 
which to rely, are either languishing or doing comparatively 
nothing. Our State appropriation of $1000 annually is certainly 
generous; without it, we should have accomplished but a moiety 
of our success; and yet, when rents, insurance, freights and 
other incidental expenses are deducted from our means, we find 
them diminished fully one third, leaving our resources exceed- 
ingly limited for the attainment of the important objects in view.. 
We, therefore, respectfully repeat our appeal to our enlightened 
fellow citizens to bear our Society in kind remembrance in the 
distribution of their bequests and endowments. 
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A Fire-Proof Edifice Needed. 


We are probably as safe from exposure to fire as we could be 
in any building not fire-proof. Yet we feel the necessity of 
keeping the fact constantly in view, that there is some danger; 
and hence we should study how we may best and ‘earliest secure 
permanent fire-proof rooms for our collections. This matter 
calls loudly for our serious consideration. Having dwelt some- 
what at length upon this matter in our two preceding Reports, 
the importance of the subject must impress itself upon the 
minds of all. 


Commendations and Encouragements. 


Rev. C.. B. SurrH, Secretary of the owa State Historical 
Society, in acknowledging the receipt of a statement relative 
to Wisconsin legislation nm behalf of this Society, stated that 
he had made use of the example and precedent in securing an 
annual State appropriation for a similar organization in Iowa, 
vecently effected. 

C. I. WALKER, of Detroit, writes, that «Inspired with zeal 
by the efforts and examples of your Society, we are endeavoring 
to awaken attention to our early history, and to collect and 
preserve such materials of that history as are still within our 
reach;" and to this end, are making efforts to resuscitate the 
Michigan Historical Society, founded in 1828, but which has 
not held a meeting since 1841. 

Francis PARKMAN, the historian, writes, I hope soon to 
send your very active and vigorous young Society some more 
documents bearing on the early history of your region.— 
I shall remember you in my researches, and if anything comes 
to hand that may especially interest you, you shall know it." 
JOHN CARTER Brown, of Providence, writes, Your Histor- 
ical Society appears to me to be the most active of any other in 
the country; our own in Rhode Island is and has been for a 
long time, very dormant.” 

AARON S. Lirpprncott, Esq., of Philadelphia, writes:— 
“Whether I may be able to contribute anything of value or not, 
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I shall always esteem it a special favor to be associated with 
the literary and progressive minds of the Great West. Indeed, 
it is to be what is now called the Great West, that we begin to 
look for whatever is grand, either matorially.or intellectually. 
The men of genius, spirit and enterprise, have departed from 
the Atlantic States, to make those of the Great Valley of the 
Mississippi, what it very soon must be, in agriculture, in com- 
merce, in population, in wealth, and I think in refinement and 
intelligence, also, what it already is in extent, the WONDZR OF 
THE WORLD. ` l 

* Europe will continue, with accelerated force, to pour into 
your spacious territory a population for labor, which, guided 
and stimulated by the active spirits you now have, will soon 
make these old Atlantic States dwindle into comparative insig- 
nificance. I dare predict, that you, yourself, will see daily 
trains of freighted cars from the Pacific coast, arriving at St. 
Louis, or some other of your western cities, laden with the rich 
products of China, Japan, and all the Indies, and perhaps 
weekly auction sales there of thousands of packages of silks, 
teas, and other eastern products. What then, will be New 
York and Philadelphia? Only border cities; whilst yours will 
be a revival, on a far grander scale, of the interior cities of 
antiquity. 

* One thing let me suggest. You must be aware that the 
preponderating political power of this great country will soon 
rest with the North-Western States. You have gathered up 
and chronicled the many deeds of heroism of the pioneers. Ib 
is time now to stimulate chiefly among all classes the principle 
of universal peace and good order. It is these that will attract 
to you the most enterprising and intelligent of Europeans.— 
Looking, as they mostly now do, at England as the best sample 
of European States, they soon turn away when contrasted with 
the Great West in America, with loathing and disgust. They 
see, since the war of the revolution in England in 1689, which 
lasted nine years, that about sixty years of war have since fol- 
lowed, with an estimated expenditure prior to the late Russian 
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war, of nearly nine thousand millions of dollars, and a remaining 
debt of three thousand six hundred millions. Of course, with 
this view of things they will continue to rush to your magnifi- 
cent country, to avoid an odious and unjust incumbrance which 
they cannot remove. The laboring classes now hear by every 
returning steamer from America, of the wonders of the Great 
West, and that this is truly the land of peace, of plenty, and 
of Gold. No power can stop them from coming, and it affords 
me great pleasure merely to anticipate the scenes that you are 
bound to witness in Wisconsin and all the new States of the 
North-West, if you wield the political power that you will soon 
possess, go as to keep us all in one harmonious union. 

“It will be a part of the appropriate .business of your Soci- 
ety, to impress upon the new generation rising up among you, 
a proper sense of the evils of all contentions, and of section- 
alism tn particular, to which there seems now a strong tendency. 
Some of the English emigrants will probably be able to tell from 
personal recollection the evil effects of the contentious follies of 
our English relations. They may recollect the silly war against 
Bonaparte, which began in 1804 and lasted 12 years, the last 
three with this country, and cost 1159 millions. The honest 
Germans too may bring something in the way of experience, and 
help you to lay, in the Great West, the foundation of an empire 
and a government that will be imperishable. 

“The influence and value of your association may be very 
great, in forming and moulding’ public opinion, and no doubt 
will be. By spreading it so widely in its members, you will 
naturally feel the pulsations of public thought and opinion in 
all parts of our great country, with considerable accuracy.— 
This is certainly a great idea, for which you will have due 
credit; and it would not be more strange than the rapidly ex- 
pansive power of our new North-Western States, if the Histor- 
ical Society of Wisconsin should in time not very remote, be 
the model of the world, and its brightest intellectual luminary.” 

Dr. W. Dz Hass, author of the History and Indian Wars of 
Wes tern Virginia, writes: ‘On more than one occasion, 
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within the past year, have I heard the example of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society cited and commended. At New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, and other points within a 
few months, I have heard of the progress of your society in 
language most complimentary to all concerned. You have 
indeed, accomplished wonders. Hzcelstor is justly your motto." 

We will conclude these extracts by a somewhat lengthy quo- 
tation from a paper in the New York Advocate and Journal, of 
Dec. 10, 1857, not merely because it contains a flattering notice 
of our young Society, but because it conveys some truthful and 
well-expressed views of Historical Societies generally—and to 
which, for convenience, we will insert some headings: 


Principal Collections of American History. 
& 


“Taking into account our military, commercial, literary, and 
religious power, we may be said to have fairly assumed our 
rightful historic place only within the past twenty years. -And 
within this time has been developed the most of our historic 
zeal. Before this period, special agents, commissioned to scour 
American and European libraries for documents illustrative of 
early American history, had scarcely been thought of; now they 
aremost common. The paucity of this collected literature may 
be better understood from a few words as to its locality and 
amount. The appreciation of it will, of course, be found epi- 
tomized in the public, society, and private libraries, because the 
mass of the book trade only appear as the purchasers of impor- 
ted collections, and afterwards as the media of distribution, but 
at no time as the hoarders of it. So far as we can ascertain, 
the best collection of autographs, ordinary manuscripts, pam- 
phlets, and books, such as in any way refer to the discovery and 
settlement of our continent, our colonial history, and the 
inception of our Revolution, is to be found in the British Mu- 
seum. In this country the largest ingatherings have been 
effected by the New York Historical Society, the Antiquarian 
Society of Worcester, and Harvard University, and the New 
York State Library; the relative value of their collections being 


a 
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indicated by the order in which they are named. Of private 
libraries, the most comprehensive in this specialty are those of 
Mr. LENOX, of New York, Mr. Brown, of Providence, and 
Messrs. MURPHY and Brevoort, of Brooklyn. 

“The largest and most valuable thesaurus of manuscripts, are 
those of Banororr and Pruscotr. So exceptional has been 
the interest in, so poor the appreciation of this literature, that, , 
until very recently, whatever had been gathered up from one 
source or another, was comprehended in these few libraries, with 
the exception of a very little treasured in the small historical li- 
braries of some of the older states. And it must be remembered, 
in addition, that it formed but a most inconsiderable portion of 
each. mE j 

Wisconsin Historical Society noticed. 


- 


“Of late, there has been a gratifying increase of interest in 
matters relating to American history, dispfaying itself in the 
establishment through individual enterprise exclusively, of nu- 
merous ‘State Historical Societies’ in different sections of the 
Union. And it is not a little interesting to note in this, as well 
as in more practical enterprises, the aphorism, ‘ Westward the 
star of Empire takes its way !' finds confirmation. Minnesota 
and Iowa have very respectable Historical libraries. WISCONSIN 
deserves all praise, for she has already, with few exceptions, the 
best ‘ State Historical Society and Library; in the Union, 
arising from the fact, that whereas the Hastern States donate 
nothing, and the most of the Western only a nominal sum, 
Wisconsin has appropriated several thousand dollars to this 
institution. This early development of historical interest will 
secure for the West the most accurate and reliable records of 
her growth, the importance of which, though we may infer it, 
will only be fully comprehended in the future. 


Charles B. Norton’s Labors. 


«The increasing attention paid to this sort of literature is, in 
some good degree, the result of exertions made by Mr. Cuas. 
B. Norton, of New York, formerly of the ‘Publishers’ Circu- 
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lar’ and ‘Literary Gazette, who has scattered periodicals, 
letters, circulars, and catalogues, containing historical informa. 
tion and exhortation, broadcast over the land. 

“Formerly his purchases included whatever was rare and valu- 
able in literature, but of late, his specialty, and that in which he 
is rendering a great and essential service, not only to private 
taste, but to national welfare, is his collection of American 
history and biography; a service, which if it be made exhaustive 
of this department of literature, will merit and, nc doubt, 
receive a better testimonial than a mere newspaper paragraph. 
We suppose that all these works have been at the disposal of 
HILDRETH and BANCROFT, and our other national historians; 
but it is requisite that the original authorities should in some 
way be made accessible to the people; so that when the standard 
authors are dead, there may be many qualified by original inves- 
tigation to take up,the contest of all the queries and doubts in 
regard to our origin which intervening and increasing time will 
naturally beget. Mr. Norton has forecast this necessity, and 
is providing for it. Within cight years, more than 100,000 vol- 
umes relating to the history of this continent have passed 
through his hands, and some idea of the extent of such an en- 
terprise may be gathered from the fact that the whole of this 
vast mags has been purchased, for the most part, in singlo 
volumes from individuals, or in small Jots from dispersed libra- 
ries. The utter inadequacy of the collections, as yet effected, 
to.meet the wants even of the present, much more of the next 
generation of scholars, must be very apparent. It is a great 
thing, however, to have gotten a competent medium for collec- | 
tion, such as we have in Mr. NORTON. 


Hints to States and Public Institutions. 


‘And now we desire, in the most earnest manner, to call the 
attention of our state governments, and colleges, to the neces- 
sity of their either undertaking the work of these historical 
collections themselves, or affording such countenance and encour- 
agement to individual enterprise as shall effectually secure tho 
performance of it. Considerations of economy alone should be 
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sufficient to secure the immediate inception of the enterprise, 
because, perhaps, no other sort of property can be named which 
is so rapidly increasing in value. A natural and permanent 
advance of thirty per cent. ‘within five years, the ratio still 
increasing, and without fluctuation, can rarely be predicated of 
any property or stocks. There is, however, another and more ` 
pressing consideration, which is: that the opportunities of 
purchasing this sort of literature at any price, will soon be gone 
altogether, because of the eagerness with which the commis- 
sioned agencies of English, French and Russian libraries 
are everywhere snatching it up. The British Museum has 
already the best collection in the world; and no pains are 
spared to increase it. Recently a catalogue of documents.and 
letters, involving the whole unwritten history of the British 
army in its connection with the American revolution, was 
forwarded to this country; but before individual enterprise 
could command the means of purchase, it was suddenly bought 
ab private sale. It is impossible to say where so valuable a 
collection has gone; but the known energy and liberality of the 
British government do not relieve it from the suspicion of the 
purchase. Had such a prize fallen into the hands of any of our 
libraries, our newspapers had teemed for months with descrip- 
tions of it, and we should all with one accord have rejoiced in 
it as a matter of national concern. 


National Value of Historical Studies. 


“In every age historic studies have been regarded as an indi- 
cation of high cultivation. Until the Greeks had attained to 
that they were scorned even by the Egyptians. PLATO makes 
an Egyptian priest to say to SOLON: ‘You Grecians are even 
children. You have no knowledge of antiquity, nor antiquity 
of knowledge.’ Commerce and the mechanic arts, pursued 
with whatever success, are not in themselves sufficient to deter- 
mine the highest national position, and to command universal 
admiration. They are indispensable; but high historic culture, 


next to public morals, is the crowning glory of a people. Nor 
om 
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is there anything else capable of eliminating from the chaos of 
nascent civilizations the characteristic and providential cones, , 
unlike in every people, about which the facts of subsequent 
development are to crystallize. And nations, like individuals, 
are not come into the secret of their greatest strength, until 
they have determined their true bent and mission; the line along ' 
which, for the most part, their energies shall be expended, not 
only from the impressions of instinct, but also from the carefuj 
study of their recorded achievements. 

“The final consideration we wish to urge for the institution of 
these historical libraries, directly, by the States, or indirectly, 
through the channels of personal enterprise assisted by the 
government, is intimated in some eloquent words of Dr. ALEx- 
ANDER: ‘Our national tendency, so far as we have any, is to 
slight the past, and over-rate the present. ‘The influence of this 
defect upon our development is incalculable. But instead of 
going on to reckon up the consequences of the evil now in ques- 
tion, let us rather draw attention to the fact that it is not of 
such a nature as to be corrected by the lapse of time, but must 
increase with the increase of ignorance and lazy pride; espe- 
cially when -fostered by a paltry national conceit, and flattered 
by those oracles of human progress, who declare that history is 
only fit formonks.' Thereis no little painful truth summed up 
in this extract. To counteract the injurious tendency indicated 
in it, is one of the most pressing needs of our times. To do 
this effectually, every minister should inquire more assiduously 
and reverently of the oracles of Church history; statesmen in 
all humility should more and more submit themselves to the 
wisdom of the secular records. Our schools and colleges should 
give to historic studies a much greater relative importance than 
they now are permitted to assume in the accredited curricula. 
And then the most important of all, the State should have at 
hand the material to supply the demand for historic information 
which her auxiliary institutions may have thus created.” 

With these statistics, views, and suggestions relative to the 
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condition and prospects of the Society, we make this report of 
our stewardship with a renewed confidence that each successive 
year will exhibit the same continued gratifying results. 


Ww. R., SMITE, 
LYMAN C. DRAPER, 
L. J. FARWELL, 
JogN W. Hunt, 
DANIEL S. DURBIE, 
O. M. CONOVER, 
SIMEON MILIS, 

F. G. TraBrTS, 
EDWARD ILSLEY, 
Junius T. CLARK, 
S. H. CARPENTER, 


MapiIsoN, Jan. Ist, 1858. 


Hiram C. BULL, 
D. J. POWERS, 
J. P. ATWOOD, 
Davip ATWooD, 
E. A. CALKINS, 
HORACE RUBLER, 
H. K. LAWRENCE, 
S. V. SHIPMAN, 
S. G. BENEDICT, 
C. T. FLOWERS, 
Wu. B. JARVIS. 


Executive Committee. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


To Hrs ExogLLENOY, A. W. RANDALL, 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin: 

Sizn:—The office of an Historical Society, is not to write 
history, but to gather the proper materials and preserve them 
for the use of the biographer, the statistician, and the historian. 
It looks to the Past, the PRESENT, and the FuTuRE. It has 
regard to the actions of men and of nations—the living and the 
dead. 

“Tt is because God is visible in History," says BANCROFT, 
“that its office is the noblest except that of the poet. The poet 
is at once the interpreter and the favorite of Heaven. He 
catches the first beam of light that flows from its uncreated 
source. Herepeats the message of the Infinite, without always 
being able to analyze it, and often without knowing how he 
_ received it, or why he was selected for its utterance. To him, 
and to him alone, history yields in dignity; for she not only 
watches the great encounters of life, but recalls what had 
vanished, and partaking of a bliss like that of creating, restores 
it to animated being. The mineralogist takes special delight in 
contemplating the process of crystallization, as though he had 
caught nature at her work as a geometrician; giving herself up 
to be gazed at without concealment such as she appears in the 
very moment of exertion. But history, as she reclines in the 
lap of eternity, sees the mind of humanity engaged in formative 
efforts, constructing sciences, promulgating laws, organizing 
commonwealths, and displaying its energies in the visible move- 
ment of its intelligence. Of all pursuits that require analysis, 
history, therefore, stands first. It is equal to philosophy; for 
248 certainly as the actual bodies forth the ideal, so certainly 
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does history contain philosophy. It is grander than the natural 
sciences; for its study is man, the last work of creation, and the 
most perfect in its relations with the Infinite.” 

Such is the office of History—and such, inferentially, is the 
office of Historical Societies. It may not become those to 
whom the interests of the State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin have been committed the past year, to speak too sanguinely 
of the advances the Society has made in its means of useful- 
ness; yet in rendering an account of their stewardship, they feel 
it to be a pleasant task—for continued success has attended 
their efforts during the year which has just closed. 


Financial Condition of the Society. 


. In compliance with acts of the Legislature, granting one 
thousand dollars annually to the Society, it becomes the duty of 
the Executive Committee to present herewith the report of the - 
Treasurer for the past year, exhibiting the manner of the expen- 
diture of the appropriation, together with the accompanying 
vouchers. It will be.seen, that the total recéipts of the year 
into the General Fund, including the small balance on hand on 
the Ist of January last, have been $1,120 24; and the disburse- 
ments $1,097 85—leaving a balance, of the General Fund, in 
the Treasury of $22 89. The balance of $47 77, reported on 
the ist of January last, of-the International Literary Exchange 
Fund, is still unexpended. 


Increase of the Library. 


Though the Society was organized ten years ago, during its 
first five years very little was accomplished—nothing except to 
gather fifty volumes into its Library, and secure two interesting 
annual addresses, one by Gen. Wintram R. SwrTH, and the 
other by Hon. Morean L. Martin. But during the past five 
years, its progress has been steady and satisfactory in all the 
departments of its labors—the Library, Picture Gallery, Cabi- 
net, manuscript historical narratives, newspaper files, atlases 
and maps, pamphlets, and its three published volumes of col- 
lections. 
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The increase of the Library, during this period, may be seen 
by the following table: 


Jan. 1854, total, 50 vols. - -. - - increase, 50 
* 1855, “ 1050 “ =- =- - - 1000 
« 1856, * 2117 “ - - - - * — 1067 
“ 1857, * 3122 * - - - - * 1005 
“ 1858, * 4146 * - - - - * — 1094 
* 71869, * 5258 “ - - - - *  ]107 

Total, present number of bound volumes in Library, 5258 


This exhibits, for the past five years, an average increase of 
over 1000 volumes annually, exclusive of about 4700 pamphlets 
and unbound documents, and many unbound newspaper files. 
Of the 1107 volumes added to the Library the past year, 424 
were by purchase, and 683 by donation and exchange; and three- 
fourths of the whole are works on history, biography, travels, 
bound newspaper files, and publications of Historical and Anti- 
- quarian Societies. Such additions, relating mainly to our own 
country, render the Library more and more valuable for purposes 
of reference; and it is gratifying to know, that it is constantly 
resorted to by citizens of our own and adjoining States. The 
number of visitors has been much increased since the Library, 
during the past year, has been open every week-day, forenoon 
and afternoon—while, heretofore, it was only open regularly 
during the sessions of the Legislature, and then only on every 
Saturday afternoon, and three evenings in each week. 

Classification of the Library. 


Works on history, biography, travels, bound newspaper files, 
- and publications of Historical and Antiquarian Societies, 


3850 vols. 
Congressional publications, - - - 6838 “ 
Agricultural, Mechanical and Scientific,  - ` 805 “ 
State Laws and Legislation, - - - 219 “ 
Miscellaneous, - - - - 740 “ 


— 


Total - 5258 


EN 
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The works, under the first classification, on history and its 
cognate subjects, are steadily gaining on the other classes. 
About half of the donations are of this character, and all of 
the purchases; and it may further be added in this connection, 
that of all the purchases since the re-organization of the Society, 
in January, 1854, there have not probably been more than 
half a dozen volumes other than those of an historical character. 

Of the additions the past year, 50 volumes were folios, and 
56 quartos; making altogether in the Library 305 folios, and 
461 quartos, the rest being chiefly of octavo size. This shows 
that over one-seventh of the whole Library is composed of 
works of folio and quarto size, which is probably a large pro- 
portion for any public or private Library. 


Principal Works Purchased. 


Beside many single works on American history, the following 
have been added to the Library the past year by purchase, viz: 
Sparks’ American Biography, 2d series, 15 vols., Sparks’ 
Washinzton, 12 vols., Sparks’ Franklin 10 vols., Hildreth’s 
Hist. U. S. 6 vols., Catlin’s American Indians 2 vols., Buck- 
ingham's America 9 vols., Durk's Hist. of Virginia 4 vols., the 
Casket 10 vols., the Port Folio 20 vols., Political Magazine 19 
vols, Louisiana Historical Collections 5 vols., Trumbull’s Hist. 
Conn. 2 vols., Dwight’s Travels 4 vols., Cobbett's works 18 
vols., Featherstonhaugh's Canoe Voyage 2 vols., Military 
Chronicle 6 vols., Warden's America 8 vóls., Book of Family 
Crests 2 vols., and British Monthly Review, 1749 to 1828 
complete, 208 vols., partly by purchase and partly by exchange. 

Principal Works added by Donation. 

Voltaire’s Works, 72 vols., Rousseau’s Works 8 vols., 
Roger’s North America, 1765, and Le Beau’s Adventures in 
America, 1728, from Stephen Taylor; Transactions of the Sta- 
tistical Society, London, 20 vols., full set, from the Society; 
Ladies’ Book, 1889—'48, and Brother Jonathan, 1842—'48, 15 
vols., from CHARLES B. Norton; American’ Journal of Insan- 
ity, full set, unbound, 14 vols., from Drs. J. P. Gray, and E. 
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H. Van Deusen; Bulletin des Sciences Historique, 9 vols., 
Liebig and Kopp’s Chemistry and Allied Sciences, 4 vols., Re- 
port of British Association of Science, 3 vols., Halliburton's 
History of Nova Scotia, 2 vols., from Dr. J, G. CoeswELL; 
Pinkerton's Voyages, Phil. 1810, 6 vols. quarto, from L. K. 
Happock; Gibbon's Rome, 6 vols. in exchange; Laws of New 
York, 1188—1818, from J. V. SwETTING; Am. State Papers, 
1801—1815, from Mrs. Louisa Rockwoop; Reports of British 
Association of Science, 5 vols., from Dr. S. KIRKLAND, Jr; 
Journal of Proceedings of U. S. Lodge of I. O. O. F., 4 vols., 
from E. Instuy; Thoresby’s Diary and Correspondence, 1667— 
1724, from Dr. Hamurne; Debates and Journal of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention, 3 vols., from S. G. BgNEDIOT; Wilkinson's 
Memoirs, 8 vols., from Col. J. S. WILLIAMS; American His- 
torical Gariositias: and Monuments to Washington’s Patriotism, 
8 vols., from Francis Parkman; Memoirs of La Fayette, 8 
vols., an Abridgment of Universal History, 1631, from Cyrus 
Woopman; Lewis and Clark’s Travels, 2 vols., from J. M. Dz 
FREES; an Epitome of Roman History, 1630, with the auto- 
graph of John Leveritt, 1676-7, at that time Governor of 
Massachusetts Colony; Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of 
Ohio, 1808—1847, from CorneLius Moore; Annuals of the 
West, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh editions, Butler’s Kentucky, 2d 
edition, Taylor’s Ohio, and Atwater’s Ohio. 


Jesuit Relations. 


There were two of the Jesuit Relations, bound together, in 
ancient vellum binding, which the Society published three or 
four years since, for 1642—1644; together with a copy of Rich’s 
reprint of Marquette’s Journal, from Thevenot of 1681. To 
these several originals and reprints have been added this year, 
and our whole collection is as follows, viz: 


Relation | 1642-48, by Father Lalemant, - purchased. 
E 1648— 44, by Father Vimont, - ^ S 
^ — (1045-46, by Father Ragneneiuy inus 
| mare exchanges, - à 


1646, by Father Lalemant, - - e 
6m 
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« 1663-64, by Father Lalemant,  - - purchased 
e 1664-65, by Father Le Mercier, - e 
c 1666-67, « T: - - - T. 


An Abridged Relation of the Fathers in New France, 
by Bressany, edited by Father Martin, Montreal, 
1852, - - - - - 7 c Á 
Jesuit Relations, reprint, 1612—1672, under the au- 
spices of the Canadian Government, in 3 large vols. 
gift of Parliament Library of Upper Canada. 
Dreuillette’s Relation, 1650-51, privately printed, from 


the MS. original - 7 = gift of James LENOX. 
Le Mercier’s Relation, 1656, private reprint, c . 
Lalemant's Relation, 1660, « « e « 


Marquette, 1674-75, privately printed from MS. original, * 
Allouez at Green Bay, and other missionaries,  “ 

1676-11, - = - - - - - « 
Bigot’s Relation, among A bnequise, 1685, Shea’s ed'n, purchased 
Cavelier’s Voyage of De La Salle in Mexico, 1685-87, 


Shea’s edition, - - - - Á 
Life of P. Chaumonot, 1688, Shea’ 8 edition, - ec 
e « continued, 1693, « - éc 
Gravier's Relation in Illinois, 1698-04, “- — - à 
Bigot * — among Ábnaquise, 1701,“ — - « 
Marquette from Thevenot, 1681, Rich’s reprint, Paris, 
1845, - = LL - - - by exchange. 


The Society has also in its Library the rare works of Les- 
carbot, 2 editions, De Creuxius, La Hontan, 2 editions, La 
Salle, Hennepin, in French and English, the Lettres Hdifiantes, 
two different editions, Crespel, three editions, and other early 
rare works on the North-West. In this class of the early his- 
torical literature of the West, our Society has been exceedingly 
fortunate in making collections—all the more desirable, as these 
works form the basis of our history. 

Newspaper Collections. 


To our former rich collection of newspaper files, we have 
made the past year some valuable and important additions. 
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Their titles, the periods to which they relate, and the manner 
of their procurement, are as follows: 


Maryland Gazette, 1760—G7, purchased, - - 8 vols. 
St. James’ Chronicle, 1774—’78 cc - - i €« 
Jamaica Royal Gazette, 1782, e - - 1€« 
Philadelphia Minerva, 1795—98, * =-  - i *« 
Phila. Am. Advertiser, 1797, à - - 1“ 
Dessert to the True American, 1798 € - — - 1 “ 
Philadelphia Aurora, 1800, é€ - - i €« 
National Intelligencer, 1806—'9,  “ - c 2 “ 


Boston Weekly Messenger, 1811718, gift of Mrs. Rock- 
WOOD, - - - - - 1 
New York American, 1824—31, purchased, - - 8 €« 
New York Herald, 1880, - 1 
Alexander's Weekly Messenger, 1844—48, gift of S. 


Cowngg, - - - e. + 2 - 2 « 
N. Y. Daily Tribune, 1858, gift of R. TOWNSEND, 2 € 
N. Y. Daily Times, 1858—54, do. - 4“ 

Total, - - - - - - 29 vols. 


The total number of bound newspaper files now in the Library 
is 869—no part of our collection is more valuable for purposes 
of historic research, or more interesting to the curious reader. . 
We have also quite a number of unbound newspaper files, 
which we hope to have bound during the ensuing year. 


Works on Bibliography. 


There can be nothing more useful to a public library than a 
proper collection of works on Bibliography. They give us a 
history or account of books, notices of different editions, the 
times when they were printed, the best editions, andlother infor- 
mation tending to illustrate the history of literature, and 
frequently adding the prices which rare works have obtained at 
public sales, together with their market value as indicated by 
priced catalogues. They serve to a public library as an invalu- 
able guide in the purchase of all except the most recently printed 
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works. The Society has not, until the past year, purchased 
any of this very desirable class of works. We have now 47 
volumes on Bibliography, besides a large number of pamphlet 
‘catalogues—26 of which were added the past year, embracing 
the most important part of the collection, and of these 26, 
eleven were purchased. The following is the list complete: 


Lownde’s Bibliographer’s. Manual, - =- - & vols. 
Rich’s Bibliotheca Americana, 1500 to 1844, - gc 
Roorbach’s Bibliotheca Americana, =- - . 8 € 
Brunet's Library Manual, - - - - a as 
Bohn’s Catalogues, - - - - - - 38 € 
Debritt’s Bibliotheca Americana, 1789, -  - i 75 


Hodgson's Classified Index of London books, 1816—' 51,1 “ 
Ludewig's Literature of American Local history, - pow 
Ludewig’s Literature of American Aboriginal Languages, 1 “ 
Trubner’s Bibliographical Guide to American Literature,1  * 
Bibliotheca Americana Septentrionalis, 1820,  - 
Lumley's Bibliographical Advertiser, 1846—' 4T, i 
- Jewett’s Notices of Public Libraries in U.8., - 
Poole's Index to Periodical Literature, - - 
Guild's Librarian's Manual, - - - - - 
Catalogue of Anti-Masonic Books, - =-  - 
Catalogue of American Antiquarian Society, - 
Catalogue of Library of Congress, - =- 
Catalogue of Parliament Library of Upper Canada, 
Catalogue of New;York State Library, -  - 
Catalogue of Massachusetts State Library, -  - 
Catalogue of Astor Library, - - =- - 
Catalogue of Philadelphia Library Company, - 
Catalogue of Harvard College Library, - - 
Catalogue of Brown University Library, - — - 
Catalogue of Boston Atheneum Library, 1827, 
Catalogue of Young Men’s Association, Albany, 
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Total, - a:  @ - - - 48 vols, 
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Additions Jem Historical and Learned Societies, and 
Governments. 


We have received, during the year, the additional publications 
of the Massachusetts, Maine, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina 
Historical Societies, 20 volumes of Transactions of the London 
Statistical Society, and 2 volumes of Transactions of the Leeds 
Philosophical and Literary Society. From the State Depart- 
ment, Washington, the State of Massachusetts, the Stato of 
New York, Harvard College, the library of Congress, the Phil- 
adelphia Library, and the Parliament Library of Upper Canada, 


valuable donations have been received. 


International Literary Exchanges. 


Several cases of books have been reccived from M. VATTE- 
MARE as the first under the system of International Literary 
Exchanges. By order of the Governor,they were divided, the 
historical and narrative portion being assigned to the Society, 
and other portions to the State Library, and the State Agricul- 
tural Society. The Society’s portion numbered 231. volumes, 
TT pamphlets, and 99 maps, plates and engravings; of the 
volumes 24 were folios, and 89 quartos—94 historical, 55 scien- 
tific, 19 industrial, 25 laws and legislation, and 38 miscellaneous. 
Among the historical were four volumes of the original edition 
of the Jesuit Relations—almost priceless in value. Nearly all 
these works are valuable for their European statistics and infor- 

mation, and form together an interesting addition to our Library. 


Newspaper Files. 


Besides the large number of papers sent gratuitously by their 
publishers to the Society, and which are carefully preserved for 
binding, the following unbound files have been presented to 
the Society: Vermont Freeman, 8 vols. from Ext Dutton; N. 

. Y. Times, from Oct. 1852 to July, 1856, nearly complete, from 
; Prof. J. C. Proxary; New London, Waupaca, Register, from 
A. L. Lawson. ALBERT Norton, Esg., has most generously 
| | promised a file of the National Intelligencer, in good condition, 
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from its commencement to 1850, in some forty volumes, which 
will prove a truly valuable addition to the Library. 


Unbound old Newspapers, dc. 


A lot of 50 old Almanacs, from 1776 to 1828, 41 numbers of 
the Poughkeepsie Journal, 1793-94, and 9 old papers, 1795— 
1804, purchased; London Magazine, July, 1759, from Mrs. D. 
S. Curziss; Sussex Advertiser, Feb. 20, 1769, and National 
Intelligencer, Nov. 17, 1800, from J. S. Buox; Pennsylvania 
Evening Post, April 9, 1779, from Dr. Jonn Curnwen; Indepen- 
dent Ledger, a Boston paper, May 10,1779, from J. R. Barus; | 
Lockport Courier, April 7, 1831, from Hon. D. J. POWERS; a 
fac-simile re-print of Poor Richard’s Almanac, for 1733, from 
Dr. S. Compron SMITH. 


Maps and Charts. 


A copy of Findley's Modern Atlas, bound, from F. G. 
Trppits; Map of Wisconsin in 1886, from D. S. DURBIE; a 
a map of Wisconsin Land District, 1888, from STEPHEN Tay- 
LOR; and 30 maps and charts, mostly of the Lakes and Harbors 
of the North West, from Lt. Col. J. D. Gragam, U. S. Army; 
and an ancient map of Rome, purchased a6 the Vatican, presen- 
ted by Dr. S. Comproy SxrrH. We have now altogether 17 
bound volumes of Atlases, and over 82 separate maps; tho most 
of which are rare and valuable. 


Pamphlets and Documents. 


The pamphlet additions the past year amount, in round num- 
bers, to five hundred—making the total number 4,700. When 
these are properly arranged and bound, they will form a valuable 
and interesting addition to the Library. Among the principal 
donors the past year of pamphlets and documents, are Dr. 
EDWARD Jarvis 118, A. VATTEMARE 77, Dr. S. KNEELAND, 
Jr. 61, S. H. CARPENTER 89, S. A. GREENE 17, L. C. DRA- 
PER 14, D. S. DunnrE 12. Astor Library 9. 

It may be added, that one of these pamphlets is on Wheelock’s 
Indian Charity School, 1775; another is Melvin’s Journal on 
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the Quebec Expedition of 1775, of which only 100 copies were 
privately printed. 
Autograph Letters. 


During the year, three manuscript letters of Stephen Girard, 
written in 1800, and 1811, one of Gov. Francis R. Shunk, 
of Penn., 1841, and of Hon. :S. L. Southard, 1826, from 
Dr. Joun CuxwzmN; of Lord Napier, and Gen. J. E. Wool, 
from V. W. Roru; of Earl Derby, Roebuck, Hume and other 
English notables, from Col. A. Wunuinaton HART; a large 
number of American statesmen, Clay, Webster, R. M. John- 
son and others, from Wm. BRoTHERHEAD. A fac-simile letter 
of Gen. Washington, from Hon. A. H. Van Wrz. 


Manuscript Historical Narratives. 


Col, EBENEZER CHILDS, who came to Wisconsin in the spring 
of 1820, and now the oldest surviving American settler, has 
furnished his narrative of reminiscences of thirty-eight years’ 
recollections, in 35 pages; Joun H. Fonpa, of Prairie du 
Chien, his narrative of reminiscences of the Winnebago and 
Black Hawk wars, and anterior events; Hon. Joun T. Kines- 
TON’S reminiscences of Wisconsin since 1884; Stranez N. 
PaLMER’s in 1836; 17 Letters on the political history of Wis- 
 .eongin, by Hon. Joan Y. Surry; 125 MS. letters of the late 
Hon. Thomas P. Burnett, relating. to early public events in 
Wisconsin, from Rev. A. Brunson; and brief statements rela- 
tive to mounds and tumuli—in Richland county, by Rev. Ax- 
DREW DENTON—in Green Lake county, by J. V. SwaTTING— 
in Beloit and vicinity, by E. F. HoBART—in and around 
Whitewater, by Rev. H. O. MowTAGUnx—and at Muscoda, by 
A. J. RICHARDS. 

Additions to the Cabinet. 

An ANGIENT Guw.—Presented by Pruscotr BRIGHAM. 
This gun was the property of John Prescott, and was brought 
by him from Lancashire, England, who went first to Barbadoes, 
and owned land there in 1688, and came to New England about 
1640. In 1645, Sholan, the Indian proprietor of Nashawog, 
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offered to him and other persons a tract of land ten miles in 
length, which was accepted, and the General Court subsequently , 
confirmed the deed. The town was named Lancaster, in the 
present county of Worcester, Massachusetts. John Prescott 
had occasion to use this gun during King Phillip’s Indian War 
of 1675. On one occasion, as tradition has it, a number of 
Indians made their appearance at Prescott’s old mill, hoisted the 
water-gate, when Prescott took this gun, heavily losded, and 
-started towards the mill, when the Indians retired to the hills 
close by; Prescott having fixed the mill, thought it prudent to 
retrace his steps, but did so backwards, with his eye upon the 
foe, until he reached his house, when the Indians raised a whoop, 
when Prescott concluded to give them a specimen of his gun- 
manship; and as he shot, they scampered off. Afterwards visit- 
ing the spot where the Indians were when he shot at them, blood 
was found upon the ground. The Indians ever after kept clear 
of the Prescott neighborhood. Mr. Prescott had at least seven 
children; and among them was Hon. Benj. Prescott, the father of 
Col. Wm. Prescott, who commanded at Bunker Hill, and grand- 
father of Judge Wm. Prescott, of Boston, and great grandfather 
of Wm. H. Prescott, the historian. The old gun in question was 
given by Prescott to his daughter Tabitha, wife of Silas Brigham, 
who in her old age gave it to her grandson Prescott Brigham, 
born in 1780, now a resident of Sauk county, Wisconsin, and by 
him presented to the Society. Prescott Brigham is the elder 
brother of the pioncer settler of Dane county, Col. Ebenezer 
Brigham, of Blue Mounds. 

RELrics or THE Brack Hawk War.—A rifle barre], anda 
bayonet, found on or near the Bad Ax battle ground, presented 
by Benszamin Ropers and family, who found them. 

A RELIC or THE Scotch REBELLION.—A portion. of an 
old red silk flag, bearing date in gilt figures 1719, with the Latin 
motto, Nemo me impune lacessit —No ONE, PROVOKES ME WITH 
Impunity; with the Scotch thistle, in giit, also yet remaining. 
This was the motto of the ancient Order of the Thistle, to the 
rough nature of which it has significant allusion. The Order of 
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the Thistle, or Knights of St. Andrew, was, according to some 
writers, instituted by Achaius, King of Scots, in memory of an 
appearance in the heavens of a bright cross, resembling that 
whereon St. Andrew suffered martyrdom, seen by Achaius the 
night before he gained a victory over Athelstan, King of Eng- 
land, in the tenth century. This order after having much 
declined, was revived by James Il of England, in 1687, and 
again by Queen Anne, in 1708. This ancient flag of the Thistle 
Order could not have been borne aloft during the Scotch rebel- 
lion of 1715, as it bears daté four years later; but it is the 
distinct tradition of the family through which it has been handed 
down, that it was used in the memorable Scotch rebellion of 
1745, and was in the fatal defeat of Prince Charlie at Culloden: 
soon after which, its early possessor, the Clarkson family, 
migrated to New England, bringing this interesting relic with 
them. It was presented to the Society by JOHN LIMBERT, of 
Ceresco, who obtained it from Capt. CLARKSON of that place, a 
lineal descendant of its original owner. __ 

AN ORIGINAL Dunn or Ww. Penn.—An original parchment 
deed from William Penn to Henry Litchfield, dated July 24, 
1682, the next year after the settlement of Pennsylvania, for 
five hundred acres of land in the Province of Pensilvania— 
such is the ancient orthography, from THomas Duncan SMITH, 
Philadelphia, son of Gen. Wu. R. SMITH. 

FAc-SrwILE RELIC OF CHARLES I.—An interesting fac-simile 
engraving of the death-warrant of Charles I, with all the signa- 
tures of the Parliament who condemned him; from Col. 
A. WELLINGTON HART. 

A PARDON or Inprans.—The original pardon of two Indians 
sentenced to be hung by Judge Dory at Prairie du Chien in 
1828, signed by John Quiney Adams as President, and Henry 
Clay as Secretary of State, from Gen. Wm. R. SMITH. 

Ancient Parcumenr MS.—Two slips of ancient MS. 
parchment, found as a part of the filling of the original binding 
of an old book printed in London, in 1640, and was probably 

Tm 
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part of some ancient work which the diseovery of printing 
brought into disuse, and was hence cut up and used for binding 
purposes; presented by C. C. BRITT, of Portage City. 

An OLD ExaRAvING.—Àn engraved view of Philadelphia, 
about the year 1760, when it contained a population of only 
about, 18,000 persons; presented by Dr. Joux CURWEN. 

A SERMON OF THE OLDEN Time.—A MS. sermon delivered 
-by Rev. Dr. Edward Bass, first Episcopal Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, at three different times, as the endorsements upon it show, 
once on Continental Fast Day, May 17, 1776; presented by 
Rev. J. B. BRITTON. 

An EARLY Passport.—The original passport of the schooner 
Nancy from Alexandria, Va., to the West Indies, in Dec. 1798, 
signed by Washington as President, and Jefferson as Secretary 
of State. 

A CHARTER Oak RELIC.—À leaf from the famous Charter 
‘Oak, plucked the day the tree fell; presented by W. H. 
WATSON. 

A Bettc or Mrs. ALEXANDER HAMILTON.— Two sleigh bells, 
from a string presented by the late venerable widow of Alex- — 
ander Hamilton, to her son the late Col. Wm. S. Hamilton, of 
this State, in 1839; from Wm. Mayne, of Wiota: 

Ax Or» Lock.—An old iron lock, found in a small mound at 
Fond du Lac, where was a trading-post in the latter part of the 
past century; presented by Rovarn Buox. 

An OLD INDIAN EPAULETTE.—An old epaulette—one of 
a large number early presented to the Indians around Detroit 
soon after the war of 1812, to give them consequence and 
attach them to the American cause; presented to S. L. Rood 
by an old Frenchman, an early resident at Detroit, and pre- 
sented by Mr. Rood, through W. H. Watson, to the Society. 

Inpran RELIOS.—À curious copper axe or hatchet, about 
two inches wide by four in length, found near the shore of Lake 
Monona, in Madison, while digging a ‘cellar; presented by 
Henry E. GRAY, son of Neeley Gray, of Madison. An Indian 
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stone hatchet, presented by Hon. A. H. Van Wiz, Sheboygan 
County. A string of wampum beads, found in a mound at 
Ozaukee, presented by Dr. S. Compton Smiru. 

AÁZTALAN ANTIQUITIES.—Specimens of the ancient brick, 
found in the singular earth-works at Aztalan, Jefferson county; _ 
. presented by Mrs. G. B. Eaton. 

INDIAN SKULLS.—One found in digging at Beaver Dam, 
presented by CHARLES PAINE; one found in digging a cellar on 
the bank of the Wisconsin at Prairie du Sac, presented by E. 
A Tappan; and one found in an ancient mound in Richland 
City, presented by Rev. ANDREW BENTON. 

A RELIC or THE MAMMOTH CALIFORNIA TRE8.—A. fragment 
of the mammoth California tree—the largest probably in the 
world, presented by E. W. SKINNER. 

Wisconsin PAPER PLANT.—AÀ specimen of the fibre of the 
Wisconsin paper plant, discovered by Mrs. Beaumont, pre- 
sented by E. W. SKINNER. 

CONTINENTAL Monrey.—Twelve old Continental bills, pre- 
sented by C. J. HoapLYy; two by Hon. H. S. BAIRD, one by 
Dr. D. H. Saumway; and one by Mrs. Jonn WRIGHT. 

ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTION OF Coin.—A fine collection 
of 114 copper coin, of various countries—one a Washington 
cent of 1788, presented by Dr. D. H. SHumway; a small silver 
coin of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 1565, from Jonuw LIMBERT; 
on East India silver coin, of about twenty cents value, from 
Mrs. N. J. Moopy; a Victoria coronation medal, and a German 
kreutzer, from E. W. SKINNER; a kreutzer, 1780, from SILAg 
CHAPMAN; 2 copper skilling, 1820, from S. G. BENEDICT; and 
four copper and German silver coin, from J. R. Casson, 

A REMARKABLE Curtostry.—An Elk’s horn found embedded 
in an pak tree, presented, with the section of the tree in which 
it is Ge mostly enclosed, by CHARLES MARTIN, of Walworth 
county; also a similar curiosity presented by A. N. KELLOGG 
editor of the Baraboo Republic. Of this latter, Mr. KELLOGG, 
in his paper of Jan. 31, 1857, gives the following interesting 


account: 
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. *'This remarkable curiosity was presented to us by the dis- 
eoverer, GEORGE S. Hanpy, Esq. ‘This gentleman, who resides 
about seven miles from this village (Baraboo, Sauk Co.,) in the 
town of Freedom, preparatory to cutting down a large white- 
oak, about two feet in diameter, situated in an oak opening 
about a half a mile north of the Baraboo river, cut off as he 
supposed a short dead limb, which projected from the trunk at 
a height of about five feet from the ground. Finding it uncom- 
monly hard, he examined it, as well as two other similar projec- 
tions, and ascertained them to be bone or horn. He took pains 
when the tree was cut down, to split the trunk carefully, and 
found therein completely imbedded in the heart of the oak, a 
large horn, which is pronounced by hunters to be that of an elk, 
with antlers projecting on one side, and the main body of the 
horn on the other. The horn was about four feet long, and was 
accidentally broken off; the stump, about eighteen inches long, 
which remains partially imbedded in the wood, measures in 
diameter two and a quarter inches one way, and three the other. 
The horn was that of an animal about four years of age, and 
has served as a monument to some hero of the forest, in a man- 
ner no less surprising to us, than unexpected to himself. 

“ How did it come there? When did it get in? How long 
has it been there? These are the first questions that spring up 
in ihe minds of all who have seen this most singular combi- 
nation. - 

* The tree parted into two limbs at a height of about eleven 
feet from the ground, and the butt of the antler which was 
uppermost, was only about seven feet high. The heart of these 
two limbs unite about fifteen inches below the point where the 
seeond antler branches out. The heart of these two limbs 
unites about fifteen inches below the point where the second 
antler branches out. Between the bark and the butt of the 
horn, which seemed to occupy the place of the heart of the tree, 
over one hundred rings in the wood were counted, after which 
they were indistinguishable. The tree was perfectly sound, and 
the wood the most solid description of white oak. These obser- 
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vations put together indicate that it was hung in the crotch of 
the tree when the latter was about twelve or fifteen years of age, 
and that it has remained there somewhat more than a century. 
The animal himself could not possibly have left it in that position, 
and at that height from the ground; we therefore conclude that 
it was hung there by some hunter, probably an Indian, not long 
after the birth of the immortal Washington. Inasmuch as the 
limbs had little ‘spread,’ there will not be much difficulty in 
conceiving that the wood should grow up around and over the 
horn, so as to leave only the ends outside of the trunk. The 
antlers externally very strongly resemble small dead limbs, with 
the bark removed; but the use of a oe very soon removes 
every doubt as to their real character.” 

A Cunrovs FREAK or NATURE.—AÀ. small Joie hatd 
snake, found at Mineral Point, preserved in alcohol, presented 
by R. C, READ. 

ATLANTIC CABLE MEMENTO.—A section of the famous At- 
lantic Cable, presented by Mrs. JogN CaTLIN. 

DAGUERREOTYPES, &c.—A fine daguerreotype of Rev. Jason 
Lothrop, a Kenosha pioneer, from Mr. LoyHROP; a daguerreo- 
type of John H. Fonda, a Prairie du Chien pioneer, from W. 
D. MERRILL; a daguerreotype of Nathaniel Ames, of Dane 
County, now ninety seven years of age, and the only surviving 
Revolutionary soldier and pensioner known to be living in Wis- 
consin, presented by Hon. R. P. MAINE; a photograph of E. 
B. Quiner, an early Wisconsin printer and editor, from Mr. 
QUINER. 


Picture Gallery. 


The Society’s Picture Gallery has received several inter- 
esting additions during the past year. 

1. Of SrEPHEN TAYLOR, a Wisconsin pioneer of 1836; he 
prepared an early paper on the curious animal-shaped mounds of 
Wisconsin, which appeared, with a few illustrations, in Silli- 
man's American Journal of Science. Mr. Taylor now resides 
in Philadelphia, of which city he was recently the Controller. 


GN 
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This picture was painted by Rockzy, is handsomely framed, 
and was presented by Mr. TAYLOR at the request of the Society. 

2. Col. DANIEL M. PARKINSON, a Wisconsin pioneer since 
1827; having participated in the Winnebago Indian war, and in 
ihe Black Hawk war; whose interesting personal narrative 
appeared in the 2d volume of the Society’s Collections. Col. 
Parkinson resides, at a grecn old age, in La Fayette county, 
Wisconsin, honored by all who know him. This portrait was 
painted by Brooxzs of Milwaukee, and presented to the Society 
by Col. PARKINSON. — 07 

9. RAMSAY CROOKS, a native of Greenock, Scotland, where 
he was born Jan. 2d, 1787; early engaged in the Fur Trade, 
and as a trader was in Wisconsin as early as 1806, and has dis- 
tinguished himself as a hardy and adventurous Rocky Mountain 
trader, as may be seen in Invine’s Astoria. Mr. Crooks now 
resides in New York, where this elegant portrait was painted 
by E. SAINTIN, and presented to the Society, by its request, in 
8 fine frame, by Mr. CROOKS. 

4, AUGUSTIN GRIGNON, born at Green Bay, June 27th, 
1780—a lineal descendant of Sieurs Augustin and Charles De 
Langlade, the pioneer settlers of Wisconsin; and is now the 
oldest white native inhabitant of the State. His valuable 
narrative of Seventy-two Years’ Recollections of Wisconsin ap- 
peared in the 8d volume of the Society’s Collections. He still 
lives at Butte des Morts, on Fox River; and this portrait was 
painted of him, by order of the Society, by Brookes, the Mil- 
waukee artist. 

5. Col. Josepu”J ackson, of Oshkosh, an early pioneer of the 
the Lake Winnebago region, and recently Mayor of Oshkosh. 
This portrait was also painted by Brookes, and presented by 
Col. Jackson to the Society, at its requést. 

6. I-0M-E-TAH, head war-chief of the Menomonee, now 87 
years of age, and a brother of the famous Menomonee chief 
Tomah. 

T. OSHKOSH, late head chief of the Menomonees, who died 
during the past year. 
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. 8. S0U-LIGN-Y, now 73 years of age, a distinguished Menom- 
onee chief, All these three Menomonee chiefs took part in the 
war of 1812-15 against the Americans; but sided with the 
Americans in the Black Hawk war. The portraits of these 
chiefs were painted by Brookes, two of them by order of the 
Society, and the other was kindly presented by the artist. 

9. Joun W. QUINNEY, late head chief of the Stockbridges of 
Wisconsin—a noted man, devoted to the interest of his people. 
He died in 1854. This portrait was generously presented to 
the. Society by Mrs. ELzcra W., CANDY, a surviving sister of 
Quinney’s. 

10. NATHANIEL ÁMzs, of Oregon, Dane County, now in 
his ninety-ninth year, and the only surviving Revolutionary 
soldier in Wisconsin. 

These ten pictures added to the collection, make just fifty-one 
oil paintings in all—secured within the past five years; of which 
thirty-six are portraits of Wisconsin pioneers, or distinguished 
Americans; ten are Indian portraits, three battle-ground views, 
and two landscapes. tis scarcely necessary to add, that the 
Picture Gallery attracts a large number of visitors annually. 

Such is the account of our stewardship for the past twelve 
months—and such the present condition of the Society. The 
past year has been, on the whole, the most prosperous year in 
the history of the Society.. Its growth has been steady, not 
‘spasmodic, and we may fondly hope its prosperity may never 
wane. 

When we look around us and behold the priceless treasures 
here gathered together—the noble Gallery of Art, of the most 
of its pictures no transcripts exist—of the venerable newspaper 
files, covering almost every year for a century past—of the rare 
books upon our shelves, some of which, if lost, could never 
be re-placed—volumes from the libraries of Franklin, Clin- 
ton, and others—volumes of the original Jesuit Relations of two 
hundred years ago—curious maps and ancient pamphlets of the 
Great West of the last century—manuscripts of Sir Wm. John- 
son, at whose commanda hundred years ago thousands of dusky 
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warriors would flock to his standard, of ‘the accursed Brant,’ of 
Washington, Greene, Schuyler, Jefferson, Old Put, Ethan Allen 
and Molly Stark, and many others—narratives of our own Wis- 
consin pioncers—historical curiosities from both worlds—all 
these, and many more, are every moment more or less exposed 
to the danger of fire. A fire-proof Library building is the 
pressing want of the Society. The New York Historical 
Society was ten years from the commencement of raising funds 
for a fire-proof edifice until it fully succeeded in its object. If 
we have to wait patiently ten years, or even the half of that 
period, is it not high time we had commenced the work of plan- 
ning and devising? We ought to do far better in making 
collections during the next five years than we have during the 
five that are past; if so, it is not reasonable to suppose, that we 
can find temporary quarters sufficiently commodious to contain 
our collections, to say nothing of the dangers to which they 
would be constantly exposed. l 

Under these circumstances, the Executive Committee would 
respectively recommend that subscriptions for a building fund 
be solicited, to be paid in five years in yearly installments, 
without interest, if paid when due; and as paid in, to be inves- 
ted, in the best and safest manner, until wanted for building 
purposes, or for the purchase of alot. A circular could be 
sent to public-spirited men throughout the State soliciting sub- 
scriptions; and we could thus, hard as the times are, secure 
more pledges for such an object, than the most sanguine would 
dare hope. 

Encouraged by past success, let the Society, in the spirit of 
true progress, adopt the motto of Wisconsin—l'oRWARD ! 


Wu. R. Sutra, L. J. FARWELL, 
James DuANE Dory, SIMEON MILLS, 
I. A. LAPHAM, F. G. TIBBITS, 
ALBERT G. ELLs, EDWARD ILSLEY, 
Morean L. MARTIN, l Hiram C. BULL, 


Cyrus WOooDMAN, D. J. POWERS, 
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ALFRED BRUNSON, Davip ATWOOD, 
Lyman ©. Draper, — FK. A. CALKINS, 
Jous W. Hunt, S. H. CARPENTER, 
DANIEL S. DURRIE, Horace RUBLERE, 
O. M. CONOVER, C. B. CHAPMAN, 
Junrus P. AtTwoop, J. ALDER ELLIS, 
S. G. BENEDICT, FRANK H. FIRMIN, 
S. V. SHIPMAN, WILLIAM GENNET, 


H. D. B. CUTLER, 


Haecutive Committee. 
. MADISON, January 4, 1859. 


~/ 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1857. 
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The Treasurer of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin respectfully presents 
the following Report of receipts into the Treasury, and disbursements 
therefrom, during the year ending Jan. 1st, 1858: 


Jan’y 2, 1857, 
Jan’y 7, 1857, 
Feb’y 10, 1857, 
Feb’y 10, 1857, 
Feb’y 10, 1857, 
Feb’y 10, 1857, 
March 3, 1857, 
March 7, 1857, 
March 9, 1857, 
March 14,1857, 
April 3, 1857, 
April 3, 1857, 
April 3, 1857, 
April 20, 1857, 
April 20, 1857, 
April 27, 1857, 
May 6, 1857, 
June 13, 1857, 
June 16, 1857, 
June 22, 1857, 
ov. 


Feby 8,1857, 
Feb’y 8, 1858, 
March 8, 1857, 
April 21, 1857, 
April 21, 1857, 
April 21, 1857, 
April 21, 1857, 
April 21, 1857, 
Sept. '8, 1857, 
Dec, 22, 1857, 
Jan?y 1, 1858, 
Jan’y 1, 1858, 


Receipts. 
Balance in Treasury, as per last Keport.....-.+.. $698 59 
From Secretary, dues from active members ...... 3 00 
Annual appropriation from the State............. 1,000 00 
From Secretary, dues from active members........ 2 00 
donation from Col. H. M. Billings, 5 00 
donation from I. T. Smith..... us i00 
for Life Membership,Geo. F.Wright ^ 20 00 
dues from active members. ....... 4 00 
do dO esses 2 00 
do dO. "esee ves 2 00 
do GO>. . ioxan ces 5 00 
J. A. Ellis, Life Membership. .... 20 00 
Samuel Marshall, do -— ys 20 00 
Jas. Richardson, do. os 20 00 
dues from active members. ...... ‘ 40 30 
do dO. awiecnnai's 2 00 
do dO .-2erires 2 00 
donation from Hon. B. Pinckney.. 100 
do do Robert Sheill...:.. 2 00 
dues from active members. ...... 5 2 00 
0 Qu. acia 2 00- 
A. Proudfit, Life Membership , 20 00- 
collected by S. G. Benedict,. 83 00 
Total... ees Kod CEN a ee ee emia So. $1277 89 
Disbursements. 

To C. B. Nortgn for books, freight, &c............ $825 08- 
S. H. Darin for DRE ore 20 00 
Trustee$of Baptist Society, rent............ * 120 00- 
L.C. Draper, exchange, &6...........- eese. 15 80 
C.B. Norton, books ........ rr 45 56 
S. H. Carpenter, printing circulars, &c........ 13 00 
Baptist Society, for gas....... rm —— 6 00 
S. M. Brookes for pieture....... ccce 50 00- 
C. B. Norton, books......... VERE qa has — 71 00 
L. C. Draper, items. ...... eese i eer 88 01 
S. M. Brookes, balance on picture... ...... e 50 00 
S. G. Benedict, booES s eise ee eer e yu 8 00- 
Balance-in Trej8SUTy. i. d 443 ew e wxarne deems 20 49 

ji E T laus dene eeen 91217 80 
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"INTERNATIONAL LITERARY EXCHANGE FUND. 


— ÀÓ—À 


Receipts. 

April 15, 1857, Received from iip Treasury appropriation for 

1854-5-6—7 eteeeeFevreeseeerrzreseset tonne e.e.’ $400 00 

Disbursements. 

April 21, 1857, To S. G. Benedict, services, ....... ess. ess $$ 2500 
April 2l, 1857, J. T. Smith, SOPVÄCOS. er e asA Vue ea dr RE e... 8 00 
April 21, 1857, L. C. Draper, i items........ deccm — b 00 
Dec. 28, 1857, Am. Express Co. s freight . vex asa jid aes e. 14882 
Dec. = 28, 1857, do do "7066853959580? 5»?:959»25»929292529 17 00 
Dec. 23, 1857, Irving & Wiley CO) oxesvesavatda tes m 98 87 
Deo, 23, 1857, M. & M. R. R. Co ...... Ken a E ORARE cone 9 42 
Dec. 23, 1857, L. C. Draper, 10M8. ssseesseseseseeseso diva 6 29 
Dec. 23,1857, Banks, Gould & Co., freight. esee eere 10 00 
Jan. 1 1858, Holton & Co., | do  ..........eene iaa 28 88 

Balanee....... ee eee eene se Rx a e E aS — AY 17 

Total..... *9*95909*9958«29«4€9 995259229 oecoeveeresn enna eer 400 00 


Vouchers for the foregoing disbursements are herewith presented, 


0. M. CONOVER, Treasurer. 
Mapison, Jan. 1, 1858. 


Audited and found correct. 
DAVID ATWOOD, 


D. J. POWERS, — ? Special Auditing Committee. 
l. A. LAPHAM, 
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TRHASURER’S REPORT FOR 1858. 


The Treasurer of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, respectfully submits 
the following Report of receipts into the Treasury 2 the Society, and dis 
bursements therefrom, during tbe past year: 


1. GENERAL FUND. 


Receipts. 
Jan. 3 1858, Balance as per last Report, ..... Lecce eee. 20 24 
i Annual appropriation from the State, ..se.sasessssaseo 1000 00 
Deo. " From Secretary collected from members, EXE dps .........40 00 
bt . Jno. D. Gurnee, Life Member,...... mE xav e.. 20 00 
tt J. Hathaway, Milwaukee, Life Member,.. —— MÀ .20 00 
a J. B. Martin, ea Tu 
e:i cereos des m DET NUT ME ... $1,120 24 
2. GENERAL FUND. 
Disbursements. 
Feb. 26, To C. B. Norton, for Percival portrait, . eemper 100 00 


for newspaper files. .......eeeee eese eS. T1 50 
March 1, Baptist Society, for rent and gas... sesccccccseccccveevers e123 2b 


Feb. 22, Wm. Ripley, Jr., for books, ....... eese eene » eO. 69 79 
Jan, 14, Chicago, St. Paul, and Fond du Lac R. R. for freight,.. .....20 00 
11, M. & M. R. R. for freight,. Edu were gue rapyéxésseresiauavaa i di 

26, American Express Co., for freight,........ VIP — MR 1 50 

Feb. 8, Freight on two boxes from C. B. Norte»... eee eee eee 2 95 
March 1, Express, parcel from Albany,.... ...... e eee ok 75 
April 2, * on box from W. O. Deeth, Georgetown, (5. C. J. csuxs sad. DD 
May 5, * on parcel from Smithsonian Instituton,.......... e... 2 25 
21, '* on newspaper files, from R, Townsend, Albany,.......3 17 

29, * ^ on box of uem from J anesville,. "PES 

June 12, ‘¢ on box from C. B. Norton, New York,.....4..... ees. 75 
14, is on package from Utica, Naas E TEI EEEE 10 

July 10, -~ C. B. Richardson, for Historical Magazine,.........* ..20 00 
7, : C. B. Norton, for Monthly Review,. iussa Rhasa s rese DU 00 

19, Freight on books from Gowan8,.... eee 8 91 

Sept. 28, C. B- Norton, for books, . PARV deradadae aces secese 50 00 
Oct. 8, F$ ets LEETE ENE ews 80 00 
9, Wm. dud for books, we — 235 88 

12. B. M. Brookes, on account of pictures, . acc venei 10 Ul 

14, Freight on books, from C. B. Norton,....«....»..... 12 78 

Nov. 20, ^ — '** State Department, Wastingten, 4 50 
26, © see € U O, B. NOPUBH cede ser wae sae 16 25 

Dec. 5, J.B. Fuller, for repairing frame,....... eese 00 
15, 8. M. Brookes, balance on pictures,.... -.scessesrerreeere 75 00 

30, L. C. Draper, Secretary, for items,............. bae e 2.90 08 
Balance of General Fund in Treasury,.......... qe 22 89 


$1,120 24 
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3. INTERNATIONAL LITERARY EXCHANGE FUND. 


At the coloso of the year 1807, thoro remained in tho Troasury a balance of 
forty-seven dollars and seventy-sovon conta ($47 77) belonging to this Fund. 
No additions have been mado thoreto during tho yoar 1858, and no disburse- 
monts therofrom. 


Vouchers for tho preceding disbursemonts aro horowith pne: 
0, M. CONOVER, 
Treasurer. 
Manson, January 4th, 1859, 
Audited and found correct, ` 
EORGH P. DxnAPLAINE, 
S. Q. DeNEDIOT, Auditing Committee. 
Jons D, Gunwzn, i 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY, 1857. 


MÀ aane 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


WISCONSIN, 


T8 


Chas. Francis Admms.....,., 10vols| Hon. C. O., Washburn.... ...176vols. 


Samuel Q, Drako....... eee 
Lewis W. Tappan. .......... 
John Donn«aevac Ueeeeeteywace 
Hon. William If, Proscott..... 
Hon. Honry W. Cushman..... 
Dorchester Antiquarian Society 
Ton. Joseph Willard... sasssa 
J. 8. Loring & S. G. Drake... 
William Fox... eee enr 
Rev. C. D. Bradlee, J.L, Sibley 

O. N. Bacon, C. L. Flint, 

B. H. Dixon, City of Boston, 


P 
FQ 09 68 0D He ME MEC 


American Antiquarian Soci- , 


ety, one vol. each,.... ..... 


RHODE ISLAND. 
John Carter Drown.......... 
Rev. ER. M. Stone. ...... sees 
Hon. J. R. Bartlett,......... 
CONNECTICUT. 
John W. Barber... ......... 
J. W. Barber & L. S. Punderson 
Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney..... 
Gideon H. Hollister....... 
Rev. Edward Seranton........ 


s.» 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Stephen Taylor...... 
James J. Barclay,..... 
American Philosophical Society 
Isaac Qollins... eee eee nt 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. ........ 
Hon. A. Q. Curtin...... i 
Prof. S. 8. Haldeman...as.... 
State Department...........* 
Penn’a Historical Society..... 
J. F. Megennis, Rev, A. Nevins, 
U. J. Jones, N. B. Craig, 
Henry Bond, Dr. Wm. Dar- 
lington, Jas. S. Ritchie, Dr. 
Wm. Elder, and Phila Soci- 
ety for Ameliorating the Mis- 
eries of Public Prisons, one 
.vol. each 


aorteeeeg 


s.s.s)? 


**ec120252200€209»59»282t€ 
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18 


54| Hon. A. Beatty ....... 


State of Wisconsin......, s. 
Hon. Charles Durkee........ 
V, Naprateks ceseveeeveetees 
Thomas 8, Townsend ....... 
Hon. Henry Dodge....... 
Stephen G. Benedict......... 
Stephen Q, Shipman......... 
Franklin G. Tibbits......... 
William Gennet............ s 
Stephen H. Carpenter...... 
Lyman C. Draper........ 
Daniel S, Durrie........ ees. 
Edward Ilsley............... 
Julius White. ...cccceccccces 
S. BPH pS eee at ene 
Rev, Jason Lothrop ........ 
David J. Powers.....ssseeees 
Hon, Harlow S. Orton.... ... 
Gen. Wiliam R. Smith..... 3 
Increase A. Lapham...... — 
Hon. Thomas Hood .......... 
Wallace Mygatt, Dr. J. W. 
Hunt, R. B. Wentworth, Miss 
Julia McMahon, Thos. Rey- 
nolds, Silas Chapman, C. B. 
Chapman, John Eberhard, 
David Holt, Carpenter & 
Law, L. B. Porlier, S. F. 
McHugh, 8. R. Phillips, 
Hon, Daniel Wells, Jr., 
Calkins & Webb, Erving, 
Burdick & Co., Dr. S. Comp- 
ton Smith, W. Ripley, Jr. 1 
vol, each... eee 


[ET 


evee 


MICHIGAN, 
Hon. Lewis Cass......+. sans 
Detroit Y’ng Men’s Association 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
State Department......... T" 
Smithsonian Institution....... 
Hon. Charles Mason.......... 


KENTUCKY. 


LAL SE SE SE i 


18 
1l 
12 
45 


1 
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NEW YORK. VIRGINIA. 
ee r Me Will... 49e e Rev. William H. Foote, ....... 1 
eorge 00TO.. sie so 
Regents of University........ 5 Mts. Routan “C. Tuthill. ee 3 
George W. Curiis... se, 5 Hente 0. Carey MUR: 
Joel Munsell.......... see. 8 BO ws aaah EA] 4 
Hon. George Bancroft..... ne 8 7 
American Geographical Society 4 IOWA. 
William A. Jone8.........» ^. 2 N., H.Paykor... 4e eee 3 
eo Hii xad een a OHIO. 
I1HOb oa kw ne t A 1 
H. Biel. ea sw orae, 2 PREME Ease 2 z 
Gen. J. W. De Peyster,... .. 2 GREAT BRITAIN. 
Rev. Dr. J. A. Spencer...... 3 Government........ ee seese 65 
Henry B. Dawson......... 2 SPAIN. 
Canal Board, Thos. Ewbank, Royal Academy of History.... 92 
N. Y. Agricultural Society, By Purchase..... s ... eee 338 
1 vol. each. ess eec a eee 3 — 
— 70] Total Additions. ......- ss 1024 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY, 1858. ^ 


MAINE. 
"Maine Historical Society...... 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
S. Kneeland, Jr............. 14 
Francis Parkman, Jr 3 
Massachusetts Hist’ical Society : 
Dr. Edward Jarvis........... 
S. A. Green... eee id 
Joseph G. Holland.*... 
Harvard College......... e. 
William Fox, A. H. Ward, Geo. 
Lunt, Wm. R. Dean, W. R. & 
J.W. Dean, Samuel BR 
Dr. J. Jackson & Dr. 8. € 
Jackson, 1 vol. each.. 


2 
DA 
z 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Charles J. Hoadly........... 
John W. Barber .......... 
Yale College. ....... eee 


PENNSYLVAVIA. 
Stephen Taylor........ 
Strange N. Palmer..... ja pni 
Philadelphia Library Co.. 
J. Campbell.......... e. TT 
Penn. Historical Society..... 
G. Chambers, Thomas Balch, 
‘Horatio G. Jones, A. B. Ham- 
ilton, Rev. Dr. George Peck, 
UMP. O, 


s* cc 


oe] 
1i William B. Lawrence.... 


— 108 


NEW YORK. 
Charles B. Norton .........- 
Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell...... 
Drs. J. P. Gray & E. H. Van 
Deusen 


Regents of University........ 
; L. K. Haüddook.... eae 
John H. Hickox 
Robert Townsend..... ...... 
Benson J. Dosen: RE QUAM Keg x 
James Lenox.. 
Joel Munsell........... ee š 
Gen. J. W. De Peyster. m 
John Atwood... ..ccvcccesece 
Dr. Howard Townsend, Dr. E. 
B. O?Callaghan, D. "A. Har- 
Sha, and Charles A. Clinton, 
1vol. each..... .... s. ts 


*c*»90(0€*9*929*9 


RHODE ISLAND. 


"m 
LA ad 


WISCONSIN. 
Hon. €. C. Washburn........ 
State of Wisconsin .... x 
Hon. Charles Durkee......... 
Dr. Chandler B. Chapman.. 
Stephen G. Benedict. ........ 
Mrs. Louisa Rockwood....... 
Wiliam H. Watson.......... 
J. V. Swetting...... weeds 
Cyrus Woodman............. 
James M. De Frees... ewe cewe 
D. H. Shumway.. 
Seth Cowles......... 
Hon. A. W. Randall.......... 
Dr. S. Compton Smith, T. D. 
Plumb, Wm, Ferslew, Royal 
Buck, "Smith, Du Moulin & 
Co., A. H. Van Wie, W. P. 
Harding, A. A. Woodbury, J. 
Y. Smith, L. H. Jenkins, S. 
V. Shipman, S. R. Phillips 
and D. R. Coit, one vol. each 18 


LLENAS 


ee veve 


poe uE Ed 


OHI E10, 
Hon. George E. Pugh..... 
Dr. E 
Winthrop B, Smith.......... 
Drs. Taft & Watt, Cornelius 
Moore, W. T. Cogg eshall, Dr. 
B. P. Aydelot & J. eC. McDon- 
ald, 1 vol. each............ 


7 


INDIANA. 
Hon. John Law......cscesece 


ILLINOIS. 
Lt. Col. J. D. ape: U.S.A. 3 


Keen ca. Se 3 
EA, Halleen Rex EY oe 
Rey. Jeter Cartwright........ 1 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
State Department......... es. 24 
Col. John S. Williams........ 4 
John S. Meehan..... (exiesus FO 
Hon. Horatio King........... 2 
Prof A. D. Bache. ires 1 
Charles K. Gardiner......... 1 


Td 
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NEW JERSEY. GREAT BRITAIN. 
New Jersey Historical Society, 1| London Statistical Society.... 20 


Leeds Philosophical and Liter- 
IOWA. . ary Bpelely.. cesses. 2 
Hon. George W. Jones......... Yoe — 22 
TENNESSEE. OXNADA. 
Hon. T. N. Van Dyke........ 1| Parliament Library........ . 6 


' By purchase... ss i.e sss. — 427 
SOUTH CAROLINA. NES SUD MIC 241 

S. Carolina Historical Society. i 
Total additions.............. 1107 


——Àd*0)»—— 


. RECAPITULATION. 


e 


— | M amaaan 6€ 


Purchased......... ECTS CEN ES 
WISCONSIN Cuyo exi ies Ex ER 54 Vd eR ea Ci o a 
New NOPE: .is2y4w Y UE S Oto E Ua OU E CN 
Distriot of Columbia. ....ssesessosesessesso 
Massachusetts... .cccsscccccscccccuccansseccvosses 
Inois............ ee ee Vedi et Vid Quran us 
PODHBYTIVOHIR clined: ermenin T Re a oir bcn e 
New e Aer eer eer erry 
hio. ——— Ó— en eae Re Rew els 
Indiana.: Ves VP SeUS 
Conneoticut..... 


eon “ene 


2595994002700 9262459 eeeeeves 


(O E DE S E E E E E E E E eve LE E SEEE SE E "* ee 25 
Rhode Island...... e ao aea Rite VUE were ais I7 
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APPENDIX NO. VII. 


REPORT ON THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


——— 


The committee on the Picture Gallery would respectfully 
make the following report : 

During the past two years, since the date of the Society’s 
last published Report, there have been added to the Gallery fif- 
teen pictures, thirteen of which are portraits, and two histori- 
cal views. 

This department of the Society’s labors is rapidly growing 
in interest and value ; and the interest manifested by, visitors 
is an unmistakable proof of the wisdom of adding, this feature 
to the attractions of our rooms. A speaking pont ait will often 
live in the remembrance of the people, and serve. to.retain the 
memory of early pioneers, far more than any written descrip- 
tion of themselves, their lives or their. labors. - “We have béen 
generally very successful in obtaining reliable portraits of our 
early pioneers. As yet we have the portraits of but one Gov- 
ernor-—Govyernor Barstow—although all have promised. But 
one of the Judges of our Supreme Court has fulfilled his prom- 
ise, and gratified. the Society, by. placing his. portrait in our 

N Gallery—Judge A.. D. Surru. Of our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress we have but one each—Senator WALKER 
and the late Hon. Bun. C. Eastman. It is earnestly hoped 
that these deficiencies will soon be supplied, so that the list of 
the ‘‘representative men’’ of our State may be complete. 

I. THe Pecatonica BATTLE Fieup.—If we consider the 
numbers engaged, but few of our American battle fields are 
worthy of a place on the map of history. If we consider 
the bravery displayed and the daring manifested, hardly one 
would be passed unnoticed by history. The Pecatonica 
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battle was the first successful contest on the part of the whites 
in the Black Hawk war—a war which opened the way for the 
rapid settlement of this country; and taken in connection with 
this fact, and in view of the bravery of the citizen soldiery of 
our State, is well worthy to be esteemed by us as classic 
ground. The painting is a fine sketch from nature by S. M. 

Brookes, of Milwaukee, to whose apt pencil the Society is so 
much indebtéd. Those who fought in this battle have repeat- 
edly pointed out the positions of the contending forces upon the . 
picture, and vouch for its reliability. It completes the list of 
views of the battle-fields of the Black Hawk war in Wisconsin. 

II. Dr. Enisa Kent Kanz.—Aside from the mournful 
interest which attaches to this chivalrous explorer, taking his 
life in his hand, to rescue, if living, a brother discoverer, from 
his ice-prison, a peculiar interest attaches to this portrait. It 
was painted by the celebrated CHEVELIER FAGNANI, of New 
. York, who knew Dr. Kane intimately. He painted one of the 
most spirited portraits extant of the great Arctic adventurer; 
and this picture, which the artist presented to the Society, is a 
faithful copy of his own original. No biographical notice of 
Dr. KANZ will be required in this connéction. 

II: James: Gates Perorvan.—This portrait was painted 
by Fuaee of: New Haven; It represents this distinguished 
poet and scientific man as he appeared in theprime of life, 
Some twenty-five years'ago. ‘It préserves.the peculiar expres- 
sion of self-forgetfulness, so remarkable in PERCIVAL.’ The 
eyes.are lifted, as if the soul were contemplating something 
above the earth, and.all the.fine features.of his facé"are ideal- 
ized in the portrait, as:he was known ‘in life... The painting is 
not an idealization of the man,’ but the idealization is the sut- 
cess of the portrait. For a-sketch of hig life, see vol. 8, Hist- 
Coll. of this Society, pp. 66—80.: k NE 

.IV. Erest-Hovse Burn rt Mapisox.— This is a truthful 
sketch of. the first house: built on the ‘present: site of -this 
city; . This humble:and primitive dwelling stood on Butler 
street, at: no- eee distance from Third Lake. The early 

; ui 
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residents pronounce it perfect in detail, and true to reality in 
its general appearance. It hardly seems possible to an inhabi- 
tant of a city of 10,000, as he looks upon such a building but 
twenty-two years old, that it was the pioneer of business blocks, 
hotels, and even the Capitol of the State. It was painted by 
©. A. Jounson, of Blooming Grove, Dane County, an amateur 
artist of merit, and presented to the Society by Hon. SIMEON 
Mints, one of the earliest settlers of the city. 

V. Wa-ME-GE-8A-KO (Zhe Wampum ).—This is a portrait 
of the head Chief of the Chippewas, Pottawottamies and Otta- 
was, who resided at Manitowoc, where he died in 1844, aged 
about fifty-five years. He was a prominent actor in the early 
history of this State, being present at'and signing the treaties: 
of Butte des Morts, in 1827; Green Bay, in 1828; Prairie du 
Chien, in 1829, and Chicago, in 1838. The original was paint- 
ed in 1889, by HEALY, an Irish artist, about whom we know 
nothing; and this is a copy made by HARRISON, a very clever 
artist, of Fond du Lac, presented by Hon. Nanorssm M. 
JUNEAU. 

VI. STEPHEN TAYLOR.—This gentleman is one of the scienti- 
fic pioneers of Wisconsin. He was one of the first to accurately 
describe the animal-shaped mounds, so peculiar to Wisconsin. 
His account was published in Silliman's Journal, in 1842, the 
original manuscript of which, the Society has, through the 
kindness of Mr. TAYLOR, in safe keeping among the relics of 
the past. Mr. TAYLOR resided in Wisconsin from 1885 to 
1848, and has published his “ Recollections ” in the Society’s 
second volume of Collections. This portrait was executed in 
Philadelphia, where Mr. TAYLOR still resides, and where he 
recently served as City Controller. 

Vil. Col. D. M. Parxinson.—Among the pioneers of our 
State, as an active participant in her early struggles, as.a faith- 
ful representative in her Legislative Halls, no name stands 
higher than the name of Col. Parkinson. This portrait was 
painted from life, by 8. M. Bnooxzs, of Milwaukee, and is among 
he happiest efforts of the artist. The strong features of the 
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‘Colonel, his straight-forward good sense, and firmness of char- 
acter are all remarkably delineated. Col. PARKINSON was a 
prominent actor in the Black Hawk war. For a stirring descrip- 
tion of early times in the State, which he wrote, see second 
vol. Hist. Coll. of the Society, pp. 826—364. 

VIII. Ramsay Crooks was an early Fur Trader in Wis- 
consin and the West, as agent for John Jacob Astor, A 
detailed sketch of his life and services, will follow in its appro- 
priate place in this Report. 

IX. AUGUSTIN GRIGNON, is supposed to be the oldest white 
inhabitant of our State, who was born within its present limits. 
He was born at Green Bay, June 27th, 1780, and at present 
resides at Butte des Morts. For a sketch of his life, see Hist. 
Coll. vol. 3, p. 195, and his “Recollections? which follow. 
, This picture was painted by Brooxxs, of Mien and is a 

fine painting. 
` X. JOSEPH JACKSON was one of the Sy pioneers of 
Wisconsin. At present he resides at Oshkosh, of which city he 
was recently the mayor. 

XI. I-om-z-ran.—This noted Menomonee chief.is the son 
of the half-breed Carron, and brother of the well-known chief 
Toman. He was born about 1772. He was engaged in the 
war of 1812-15, and in the Indian wars of this State. He is 
an honorable man, and a worthy representative of red-men of 
heroic days. This portrait, with the two succeeding, were 
painted for the Society, by Brooxus, and are justly considered 
as among the best posue from his hand, in the Society’s 
Gallery. 

XII, OSHKOSH, signifies brave. He was born in 1795, and 
is a grandson of OHA-KAU-CH0-KA-MA, or The Old King, long 
head chief of the Menomonees. He was engaged in the war of 
1812-15, under Toman. He died near Keshena, in Shawano 
county, Aug. 29th, 1858, in consequence of a drunken brawl, but 
a few days after this portraitof him was taken by BRookzs. He 
has a firm set, intelligent countenance, in spite of the apparent 
ill-effects of the fatal fire-water, to which he finally fell a victim, 
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and is dressed in European costume, with sundry tawdry addi- 
tions of Indian taste. Long wil the name of Osnxosmbe 
perpetuated among his people, and on the pages of the early 
annals of Wisconsin. 

XIII. Sovrrany, born in 1785, is head war chief of the 
Menomonees. He is a descendant of one Sovunrany, an early 
French trader, son-in-law of the SrguRg DE LAN GLADE, who 
settled at Green Bay in 1745. He was engaged in the last war. 
He stands high among his own people, and with all with whom 
he is acquainted. For sketches of ’Sounigny and the other 
Menomonee chiefs, see “Grignon’s Recollections,” in the third 
vol. of Wisconsin Historical Collections. 

XIV. Joun W. Quinney. The portrait of this distin- 
guished Stockbridge chief, is the gift of his sister, Mrs. ELECTA 
W. CANDY. A detailed sketch of Quinyey will appear in its 
appropriate place in the following pages. 

XV. NATHANIEL Ames. This is a portrait of the only 
surviving Revolutionary soldier in Wisconsin. Hale and hearty 
even at his advanced age, now in his ninety-ninth year, he well 
remembers those times that tried men’s souls. He was a zealous 
patriot during the entire Revolutionary war. He witnessed 
Andre’s execution. Te followed privateering for quite a length 
of time. After the close of the war he entered the ministry, 
and was a faithful, and devoted’ member of the Methodist 
church. At T5 years of age he left the ministry, and lives on 
a farm with his children, in the town of Oregon, Dane county. 

As in the preceding volumé, we now submit sketches of the 
persons, or events connected with the Several pictures, and ‘of 
the artists who painted - them, éómpiled by the ‘Secretary, Mr. 
DRAPER, from'such materials'as he'has "been able to colléct: 

I. View or PExATONTOÁ BATTLE Frenp.—A better sketeh 
of this notable event in éarly Wisconsin history’ cannot be 
given, than the following, written by James W~ BIDDLE, Esq., 
which originally appeared in the Pittsburg Koening Chronicle, 
of Nov. 12, 1850, Itwill*be reriembered that My. Brbprsm is 
the author of an interesting papér'of Persoiial Recollections of 
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Green Bay, in 1816-17, pus in the first volume of the 
Soeiety's Collections: 

- * Engrossed with the political wars ever present before ion 
our people soon forget the: events in amore sharp and serious 
one, , Which, but a few: years ago, oecupied so. much of their 
attention. : We refer to the war-in ihe Dona Ve known: 
the Black Hawk ware «os. ^ Pe Ny 

. «We have just received ithe second annual Report kd Col- 
lections: ‘of the Historical Society.of Wisconsin, for which we 
are indebted to its learned. and able secretary, L. C. DRAPER, 
Esq. It is a work of over five:hundred pages, and full of exci- 
ting interest, Conspicuous among these is the little, short, but 
sanguinary battle of Pekatonica. We have selected this because 
it is-in these single hand-to-hand fights—man-to-man—that tries 
the nerve of the combatant far more than it could ina field fight 
of thousands on a side. - 

“In June, 1832, the selenite of the frontier of the-Nor th- 
` West had been collecting at different points with a view of a 
system of general defence from the Sauk and -Fox Indians. 
About a month before, Major STILLMAN had sustained a disas- 
trous defeat from a much inferior force: under Bnack Hawk, 
owing to a want of conduct and discipline, which greatly lowered 
the reputation of our arms in the opinion of the great Sauk 
chief, and he had derisively sent them word to take better care 
of themselves, ‘as they were a soft-shell tribe;" and possibly it 
was in this spirit of confidence or contempt, that he despatched 
a scouting party of tried warriors. through our lines andl into the 
settlements, which committed various depredations—having, on 
the 14th of June, killed five qut.of six men found ona farm 
within, afew miles of Fort Hamilton, and, the next day, a farmer 
within a mile of that fort. A party was immediately formed 
for pursuit, under Lieut. ‘CHARLES BRACKEN, a gentleman 
whom we take pleasure, as will many of our citizens, to recog- 
nize as a native of our city. 

* Just on -the: point -of starting, they were S doe by Gen. * 
Henry Dones with an additional. party, and who now assumed 
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the command, and making a short address to the troops, in which 
he failed not to remind them of the ‘soft shell” slur, and telling 
them that he:knew not the number of the enemy, but, few or 
many, it was his determination to overtake and fight them, and 
immediately started in pursuit, the trail for some distance 
running through a swamp, covered principally with vines and an 
andergrowth of prickly ash. Emerging from this, they struck 
upon a broad plain, and a sight of their enemy in full retreat. 
The horses of the party were now urged to the uttermost, 
Dopaz'shorse carrying him in advance of his party, and the 
remainder coming on with what speed they could command. 
Arriving at Pekatonica creek, the Indians found that a success- 
ful retreat was impossible, and disdaining, under such circum- 
stances, to attempt flight, they chose their ground and prepared ' 
for battle. This was under the bank of an arm or bend of the 
creek, the channel of which was dry, and affording them, besides 
an embankment of about three feet, the protection of a thick 
hedge of vines and under brush which grew on its bank. Here 
their old chief drew them up to bide the fate of the battle. 
General Dopaz now collected his force, and allotting to four of 
his men the charge of the horses, ordered the remainder to. 
dismount. Having formed his men, twenty-one in number, 
including himself, he told them they were about to go upon a 
death struggle, and if any one wished to decline it to say so 
now, that he might know on whom to depend. The whole line 
stepped forward as one man in assent to the fight. He then 
ordered them to ‘unbutton their shirt collars and tighten their 
belts.” He then advanced through an open wood, Mr. BRACKEN, 
in his account, says inthe form of a V or triangle, of which his 
party formed the two sides, and the Indians in the ravine the 
base. 

“Coming within good musket shot, they received s full volley 
from the ravine, in which three of their party were wounded. 
Gen. DoDGE now gave the order to ‘Charge,’ which was as readi- 
? ly obeyed, and led by him. It now became a hand-to-hand fight, 
and, as it afterwards appeared, of about equal numbers on each. 
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side. The Indians appear, after their first fire, to have dropped 
their guns and resorted to the spear, tomahawk and knife; but 
from the result, we must conclude thege to be but a weak defense 
against the bayonet. Donem lost but one other man, a brave 
fellow named WELLS. Every Indian of the party was killed— 
not one being left, say our accounts, to tell. Bhack Hawk 
whether they found ‘soft’ or ‘hard shells.’ The number of the 
enemy was ascertained by the dead, and found to be seventeen. 
Of the party of Gen. Donau in this sharp pursuit and sharper 
conflict, many were boys under twenty, and,none that had ever be- 
fore been under an enemy’s fire. The conflict, like all those of the 
bayonet, was of the shortest—not lasting, say the reports, over 
two minutes after the words were given to “charge,” showing 
that there could have been no skulking or flinching in the ranks 
of either party. 

“The annals of war give us few if any instances ab all, of a 
conflict more equally or more firmly maintained—of such rapid 
decision and fatal results. The names of the whole party are 
given. The officers were Gen. Henry Donem, and Lieuis. 
CHARLES Bracken, D. M. PARKINSON, PASCHAL BEQUETTE, 
— — PORTER, Surgeon ALLEN HILL, who had been drafted by 
the Colonel as one to take charge of horses, but who seized his 
next in file, a weakly looking lad of 17, and made him exchange 
employments with him. 

“The murder of the five men at Sparrorp’s farm took place 
on the 14th of June—that of the farmer near the fort, on the 
15th; and the atonement for these acts of daring was made at 
Pekatonica on the 16th, an instance of sharp military practice 
highly honorable to Dope and his heroic command.” 

II and III. Doctors KANE and PxRorvAL.— The career of 
the former is too well known, and the latter has been fully no- 
ticed in the preceding volume of the Society’s Collections, so 
that notices of them in this connection are not necessary. 

IV. View or tHe First House IN Mapison.—As early 
as 1832, the site of Madison attracted the attention of Hon. 
JAMES D. Dory; and in the spring of 1836,in company with 
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Hon. Stevens T. Mason, -.of Detroit, he purchased of the 
General Government the tract.of land on which the city.is built, 
at a cost of about $1,000. - At the meeting ofthe Territorial Leg- 
islature at Belmont, La Fayette County, towards:the close of 
1836, an act was .passed locating the Capital .at "Madison—or, 
properly speaking, at the point where Madison has since grown. 
up; and Jonn CATLIN and Moses M. STRONG staked out the 
center of the village plat in February, 1887. Meanwhile Jas. 
D. Doty, A.A, «Bra» and Joan F. O'Nxzrr, were appointed 
by the General Government, commissioners to construct- the 
Capitol edifice. .EBEN PECK was sent on from Milwaukee with 
his family to erect a house, where the workmen on the Capitol, 
soon to follow, might board and lodge. He arrived on the 14th 
of April, 1837, and put up the log house so faithfully represen- 
ted in the picture—the first house erected in Madison. It was 
located on block 107, on Butler street, near the Lake House; 
and since this view was taken, the old pioneer. house has been 
demolished. It was not till the 10th of June following, that 
Col. A. A. BrRD arrived with a party of thirty-six workmen, 
for the construction of the Capitol. 

Before the arrival of Col. Brrp’s party, the celebrated Eng- 
lish Geologist, G.*W. FATHERSTONHAUGH, visited Madison, 
of which he has-given us some reminiscencés in his Canoe Voy- 
age up the Minnay Sotor, with an account of the Lead and 
Copper Regions of Wisconsin, published: in London in 184T. 
His orthography of Minnesota—Mennay Sotor—is quaint and 
- curious. In coming from St. Louis in this-direction, the author 
heard much of Zy-cho-be-rah or ihe Four Lakes; and elabo- 
rately engraved plans of several cities in their vicinity were 
shown him. He was assured that they were flourishing finely— 
Madison in particular was represented as already quite a city. 
Let us now cite Mr, FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S graphic description 
of Madison and its first house, which he gives as follows, under 
date May 30th 1887—passing from Dodgeville to Col. EBENE- 
ZER BRIGHAM’s, at the Blue Mounds, to dinner: 

‘Pursuing our journey, at 1 P. M., we passed the military 
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road leading to Fort Winnebago and Navarino,* and soon 
afterwards got into one of the most exquisitely beautiful regions 
I have ever seen in any part of the world. The prairie that had 
hitherto been distinguished by a regular rolling surface, here 
changed its character, and took the form of ridges somewhat 
elevated, which frequently resolved themselves into masses of 
gracefully rounded hills, separated by gentle depressions, that 
occasionally became deepened valleys. In these, some of the 
heads of astream called Sugar River, a tributary of Rock River, 
took their rise. In whatever direction our eyes were turned, 
the most pleasing irregularities of surface presented themselves. 
But that which crowned the perfection of the view, and imparted 
an indescribable charm to the whole scene, from the knoll where 
we stood to the most distant point where the alternate hills and 
vales blended with the horizon, was the inimitable grace with 
which the picturesque clumps of trees, that sometimes enlarged 
themselves into woods, embellished this rural landscape from the 
hand of nature. 
* o a Ro 0X Ro 0X 
“The aspect of this lovely country at once accounted for so 
great a population flocking to the lakes, on whose enchanting banks 
those cities were founded of which we had heard so much, and to 
which we were now advancing. Four noble lakes, in the centre 
of a region of such unrivalled beauty, must constitute perfection 
itself. Our expectations were exceedingly raised; every moment 
produced a new excitement; the occasional glimpse of the shy 
deer, with their elegant fawns, and the more frequent flushing 
of the prairie-hen from her nest, gave animation to the still 
beauty around us.  Enraptured with all I saw, I could not but 
occasionally reflect on the oddity of seven large cities, each 
capable of containing a population of half a million of people, 
having congregated so close together. There was Madison City, 
which was the metropolis. Adjacent to this was the City of 
the Four Lakes. A short distance beyond this was the city of 
^ A name applied for a time, to Groon Bay, or a portion of it, but which has 


long since gone into disuse. 
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North Madison. Close upon this again was the city of Hast 
Madison. Then there was the city of West Madison, the city 
of South Madison, and, finally, the City of the First Lake. Of 
each of these I had a beautiful engraved plan, with all its 
squares, streets, institutions and temples." 

In the vicinity of Madison he found some very interesting 
mounds and other interesting Indian monuments, which he’ 
describes, and continues: 

. . * We hastened on, as the day was drawing to a close, and we 

had yet some distance to go to Madison City. For some time I 
had kept a good look-out for some of the enterprising farmers, 
whomust have come from great distances to this fertile country, 
and was rather surprised that we should hitherto have met no one. 
We had not passed a single farm, and concluded that, being an 
Indian country, the settlers had clustered round the great city 
we were bound to, and had established themselves near that lake 
where the best fish abounded. Fresh fish! prodigious varieties! 
cat-fish, pike, pickerel, salmon, trout, buffalo, perch! What an- 
ticipations for men who had for so many days been bolting 
pieces of tough fat bacon, cured 1,000 miles off. At length we 
came to a belt of open trees, and, passing through it, we reached 
the flat, marshy shores of the largest of the four lakes; we 
could see almost entirely around it, and much did we look; but, 
alas! no vestige of human dwelling was in sight. 

“ This considerably changed the current of our thoughts, and 
materially impaired the beauty of the prospect. Not being 
disposed to express all we felt, we reluctantly took to the woods 
again, along the margin of the lake, in the hope to stumble upon 
some one or other. Night was gradually drawing her veil over 
every thing, and it became rather doubtful whether we should not 
have—in the language of backwoodsmen—to camp out. Keep- 
ing, therefore, all my visions of fried fish in the background for 
a while, I felt for my box of matches, and, finding it safe, turned 
my attention—as old Indian travelers always do—to the next 
best thing, a rousing fire to lie down by. Black clouds were 
forming in the horizon; we had been drenched thoroughly the — 
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day before, and it became pretty certain there would be another 
storm. Groping our way, and occasionally jolting over the 
fallen trees, we, at the end of an hour and a half, got to the 
shore of the Third Lake, having somehow or other missed the 
Second Lake, where Madison City was supposed to be. We 
now changed our course again, and keeping to the north-west, 
and meandering, and wondering, and shouting for my companion, 
who had got out of the wagon to follow a small trail he thought : 
he had discovered, I at length gave up the attempt to proceed 
any further, and, selecting a dry tree as a proper place to 
bivouac near, had already stopped the wagon, when, hearing my 
companion’s voice shouting for me in a tone that augured some- 
thing new to be in the wind, I pushed on in that direction and 
at length found him standing at the door of a hastily-patched-up 
log hut, consisting of one room about twelve feet square. 

This was Madison City! and, humble as it was, it concen- 
trated within itself all the urban importance of the seven cities 
we had come so far to admire, and to which, according to our 
engraved plans, Ninevah of old, Thebes with its hundred gates, 
and Persepolis, were but baby-houses. Not another dwelling 
was there in the whole country, and this wretched contrivance 
had only been put up within the last four weeks. Having 
secured our horses, we entered the grand and principal entrance 
to the city, against the top of which my head got a severe 
blow, it not being more than five feet high from the ground. 
The room was lumbered up with barrels, boxes and all manner 
of things. Amongst other things was a bustling little woman, 
about as high as the door, with an astounding high cap on, 
yclept Mrs. Peck. No male PEOK was on the ground, but from 
very prominent symptoms that went before her, another half- 
bushel seemed to be expected. 

* My first inquiry was, whether she had any‘fresh fish in the 
house. The answer was “Nol? Inflexible and unwelcome 
word. No fresh fish! no large, delicious catfish, of twenty 
pounds weight, to be fried with pork and placed before the vo- 
racious traveler in quantities sufficient to calm those apprehen- 
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sions that so often arise in Indian lands, of there not being 
enough for him to eat until he falls fast asleep. Why, then," 
exclaimed my alarmed companion, ‘whats to be done?" “I 
calculate I’ve got some salt pork," rejoined our little hostess. 
“Then, Madam, you must fry it without the fish," I replied. - 
So to the old business we went, of bolting square pieces of fat 
pork, an amusement I had so often indulged in, that I sometimes 
felt as if I ought to be ashamed to look a live pig in the face. 
Our landlady, however, was a very active and obliging person; 
she said she would make us as comfortable as it was possible for 
Jhe to do, and ‘‘she guessed ” she had a little coffee, and would 
make us a cup of it. Whether it was acorns, or what it was, 
puzzled me not a little; it certainly deserved to be thought 
‘tincture of myrrh, and as we drank and grimmaced, dear Mrs. 
PECK, in her sweetest manner, expressed her regret, that she 
had no other sugar for our coffee, they having, “somehow or 
another, not brought any with them." 

* Whilst we were at this repast, the thunder storm broke over 
us, and a deluge of rain came down, streaming through the roof 
in various places. Inthe midst of the confusion two other 
vagabonds eame in; one of them a ruffian looking fellow, who 
Said he was a miner, on his way across the Indian country from 
Milwaukee; the other, a stupid, boorish, dirty-looking animal, 
aid he had not tasted anything for two days, having lost his 
way on the prairie; and, having been overtaken the preceding 
night by a very heavy rain, whilst making his way up a coulee 
or vale, had been afraid to lie on the ground, and had passed the 
hwole night sitting on a fallen tree. Fortunately there was pork 
enough for us all, and when our landlady had put the frying- 
pan to bed, she did the same to us by the act of blowing the 
candle out. Where she stowed herself was her own secret. 
Choosing a place between two barrels, I lay down, and drew my 
cloak over me; of sleep there was very little to be had, for it 
rained in torrents almost the whole night, and, not having 
pitched my camp skilfully, it poured upon me from the unfinished 

roof as I lay stretched upon the floor, not daring to move in the 
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dark, lest I should pull some of the articles of Mrs. Pxox’s 
museum upon me, or break some of her crockery. 

** May 31st.—With the first ray of light I jumped up from 
my uncomfortable berth, and, having procured some dry clothes 
from my carpet-bag, strode over the two hang-gallows-looking 
fellows that were snoring near me, and gained the door. The 
illusion was now dissipated, and I had completely awoke from 
my dream of the Seven Cities, wondering how I could have ever 
thought it possible to have so deceived myself." 

V. Of Wav-mMa-aE-sa-Ko, or The Wampum, we possess no 
further knowledge than has already been given. 

VI. STEPHEN TAYLOR was born in Pennsylvania, April 8d, 
1807. He descended from early colonists, of the same name, 
who migrated from England under the auspices of WILLIAM 
PENN, and settled at Upland and Tinicum, below Philadelphia, 
In 1835, a number of gentlemen connected with the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, the leading spirit of whom was the late 
Col. Jonn D. ANSLEY, applied to the Grand Lodge of the Uni- 
tod States, for authority to organize a Lodge of that Order at 
Mineral Point. Mr. TAYLOR was delegated by the Grand Sire 
with the mission of its organization—being at that time the 
second in the North Western States, the first being at Cincinnati 
This purpose accomplished, Maj. Joan P. SHELDON, Register 
of the U. S. Land Office, then recently established at Mineral 
Point, engaged Mr. TAYLOR to aid him in the office. He 
continued, with a short intermission, in that position until 1841, 
when the office was removed to Muscoda; and during a portion 
of this time, the entire responsibilities of the office devolved 
upon him. 

During his residence in Wisconsin, which ended in 1843, Mr. 
TAYLOR devoted much labor in theoretically developing the 
resources of the Lead Region, and in the collection and analysis. 
of its minerals. Being at that day the only person in the 
country who paid any special attention to the subject, it became 
a matter of interest to the miners to preserve and forward to 
him the most rare and valuable specimens found, by which 
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means it-afforded to strangers an opportunity of studying and 
realizing the geological and mineralogical character of the 
country. He prepared and published an early map of the Lead 
Region of Wisconsin; and, in 1842, an interesting illustrated 
paper in Silléman’s Journal of Seience on the curious animal 
shaped mounds of Wisconsin. It was his unabated interest he 
ever felt and evinced in the general developement of the country 
and its wonderful antiquities, that elicited for him the honorable 
soubriquet of Old Curiosity. 

Mr. TAYLOR recently served a term as City Controller of 
Philadelphia—an office of much responsibility; and he now lives 
in retirement in that city. 

VII. Col. Danst M. PARKINSON was born in Carter, 
County, Hast Tennessee, on the ist of August, 1790. His 
parents were natives of Shenandoah County, in the Valley of 
Virginia; his father, PETER PARKINSON, having served under 
‘Col. DANIEL Morean, in the Revolutionary war, and on one 
occasion was wounded; and about the close of that contest, 
removed to Hast Tennessee, where he took an active part in all 
publie matters pertaining to that exciting era in Tennessee 
history. He served under Col. Jonn Trpron, as a captain, in 
1788, in a sort of civil strife then raging among the East Ten- 
nesseeans, growing out of a conflict of jurisdiction in 
consequence of the short-lived republic of Franklin, organised 
under the leadership of Col. Jonw SEVIER; and though it was 
mainly a war of words, yet some blood was shed before its termi- 
nation, Capt. PETER PARKINSON died in Carter County, in 
March, 1792, when the subject of this sketch was only a year 
and a half old. 

In 1810, young PARKINSON, when twenty years of age, 
removed to White County, in the central portion of that State, 
and while there, held the offices, first of Lieutenant, and then 
Captain in the militia. In May, 1817, he removed to the Ter- 
. ritory of Illinois, and settled first in Madison county, twenty-five 
miles east of St. Louis; and two years afterwards, he settled 
in what subsequently became Sangamon County. During his 
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ten years residence in Illinois, he held successively the military 
offices of Adjutant, Inspector General, and Colonel. 

He removed, in 1827, to Wisconsin, and engaged in the min- 
ing business, having devoted all the previous part of his life to 
‘the occupation of farming. During that year he acted as 
Sergeant in Capt. ABNER FrELD'8 company of Illinois: volun- 
teer riflemen, and embarked at Galena for Prairie du Chien; 
but this Winnebago difficulty soon blew over. In the Black 
Hawk war of 1832, he served first in the capacity of second 
Lieutenant at Fort Defiance, and subsequently as captain of the 
fifth mounted volunteer company under Gen. Donas, during the 
war, and took part in the battles of Pekatonica and Wisconsin 
Heights. | 

In 1836, he was elected a member of the first Territorial 
Legislature of Wisconsin, which first met at Belmont, and sub- 
sequently held cwo additional sessions, in all which he served 
his constituents faithfully. In 1841, he was again returned to 
the Territorial Legislature, from Iowa county. In 1849, he was 
elected a member of the State Legislature from La Fayette 
County; and at different periods of his life, served as Justice of 
the Peace, Chairman of the Town and County Board of Super- 
visors. Col. PARKINSON, in a green and honored old age, 
resides on his farm, in La Fayette County, five miles from 
Mineral Point, where he has lived since 1888. When the great 
reveille shall beat to call him to his final home, not a few of his 
-old surviving pioneer comrades will miss his tall and manly form, 
and the benignant expression of his countenance, and long 
mourn his departure. 

VIII. Ramsay Crooxs—a name familiarly known wherever 
has been read the interesting story of Astoria and Rocky 
Mountain adventure by the classic pen of WASHINGTON Irvine. 
Mr. Crooxs was born in Greenock, Scotland, Jan. 2d, 1787, 
-and migrated to America when only sixteen years of age; and 
he was for a while employed as junior clerk in the mercantile 
house of Maitland, Garden and Auldjo, in Montreal. In 1805, 
he engaged in the service of a Mr, GILLESPIE, and proceeded to 
the then frontier village of St. Louis, Missouri. His activity 
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and indomitable attention to business, won for him the confidence 
of his employer, and a year or two later he was entrusted with 
an outfit of goods to trade with the natives on the Missouri 
river. 

About the year 1808, says WASHINGTON IRVING, in his work 
on Astoria, Ramsay Crooxs and Ropert MCLELLAN were 
ascending the Missouri in boats, with a party of about forty 
men, bound on one of their trading expeditions to the upper 
tribes. In one of the bends of the river, where the channel 
.made a deep curve under impending banks, they suddenly heard 
yells and shouts above them, and beheld the cliffs overhead cov- 
ered with armed savages. It was a band of Sioux warriors, 
upwards of six hundred strong. They brandished their weapons 
in a menacing manner, and ordered the boats to turn back and 
land lower down the river. There was no disputing these 
commands, for they had the power to shower destruction upon 
the -white men, without risk to themselves. Crooks and 
MoLszLLAN, therefore, turned back with feigned alacrity; and, 
landing, had an interview with the Sioux. ‘The latter forbade 
them, under pain of exterminating hostility, from attempting to 
proceed up the river, but offered to trade peacefully with them if 
they would halt where they were. The party, being principally 
composed of voyageurs, was too weak to contend with so supe- 
rior a force, and one so easily: augmented; they pretended, 
therefore, to comply cheerfully with their arbitrary dictation, 
and immediately proceeded to cut down trees and erect a trading- 
house. The warrior-band departed for their village, which was 
about twenty miles distant, to collect objects of traffic; they left 
six or eight of their number, however, to keep watch upon the 
white men, and scouts were continually passing to and fro with 

intelligence. 

_ Mr. Crooxs saw that it would be impossible to prosecute his 
voyage without the danger ot having his boats plundered, and a 
great part of his men massacred; he determined, however, not 
to be entirely frustrated in the objects of his expedition. While 
he continued, therefore, with great apparent earnestness and 
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assiduity, the construction of the trading-house, he dispatched 
the hunters and trappers of his party in a canoe, to make their 
way up the river to the original place of destination, there to 
busy themselves in trapping and collecting peltries, and to await 
his arrival at some future period. 

As soon as the detachment had had sufficient time to ascend 
beyond the hostile country of the Sioux, Mr. Crooxs suddenly 
broke up his feigned trading establishment, embarked his men 
and effects, and, after giving the astonished rear-guard of sava- 
ges a galling and indignant message to take to their countrymen, 
pushed down the river with allspeed, sparing neither oar nor 
paddle, day nor night, until fairly beyond the swoop of these 
river hawks. 

What increased the irritation of Messrs. Crooxs and 
McLean, at this mortifying check to their gainful enterprise, 
was the information that a rival trader was at the bottom of it; 
the Sioux, it is said, having been instigated to this outrage by 
Mr. MANUEL Lisa, the leading partner and agent of the Missouri 
Fur Company. This intelligence, whether true or false, so 
roused the fiery temper of MoLzLLAN, that he swore, if he ever 
fell in with Lisa in the Indian country, he would shoot him on 
the spot; a mode of redress perfectly in unison with the char” 
acter of the man, and the code of honor prevalent beyond the 
frontier. If Crooxs and MoLELLAN had been exasperated by 
the insolent conduct of the Sioux Tetons, and the loss. which it 
had occasioned, those freebooters had been no less indignant at 
being outwitted by the white men, and disappointed of their 
anticipated gains. 

In 1809, when JOHN JACOB Astor formed the plan of estab- 
lishing a chain of trading posts on the Missouri to the Rocky 
Mountains, and thence to the Pacific, Mr. CRooks was induced 
to relinquish his business, and join the party of/ traders and 
trappers, which started from St. Louis, under the charge of the 
late Wirttram Prox HuxT, as Mr. Astor’s agent, who was 
appointed for a tex of five years, and was to reside at the 


principal station established on the North-West coast. Another 
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party was ab the same time dispatched by sea to co-operate with 
Hont and his adventurous band in establishing a trading post 
at the mouth of the Columbia River. 

The sufferings and hardships encountered on this expedition, 
baffle description. For over three years, from the departure of 
CRooks and his companions from St. Louis until his return, did 
these adventures and privations continue; traversing as they 
did, by their circuitous route, going and returning, about seven 
thousand, miles, over horrid mountain passes, along wild streams 
and over dangerous cascades, through deep snows, and constantly 
running the gauntlet, as it were, of savage and hostile tribes. 
On one occasion, when CRooxs was dispatched with a few men 
from the main party, he and his companions were veduced 
almost to starvation. “For the first eighteen days," says : 
Irvine, ‘after leaving the Caldron Linn, he and his men had 
been confined to half a meal in twenty-four hours; for three 
days following, they had subsisted on a single beaver, a few 
wild cherries, and the soles of old moccasins, and for the last 
six days, their only animal food had been the carcass of a dog;”’ 
and thus they became “‘so feeble as to walk with difficulty." In 
this condition, when they rejoined the main party, they were 
not long able to keep up with the others, all living on a scanty 
supply of horse flesh, when Crooxs and his emaciated compan- 
ions were left behind to recruit, and then to follow the trail of 
the advanced party. When Crooxs and his men ventured to 
renew their weary journey, in the midst of winter, they at length 
reached the Wallah Wallah Indians, who relieved their immedi- 
ate necessities; but in the spring they were robbed of their 
rifles and clothing, by less friendly savages, and driven off with 
not so much as a flint and steel with which to make an evening 
fire. After much suffering and many wanderings, they were 
overtaken by another party of whites, and at length, onthe 11th 
of May, 1812, reached Astoria. 

On the 29th of June, following, CRooxs with his adven- 
turous companions started on their return over the mountains to 
the Atlantic States—one soon gave out, his mind becoming 
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‘deranged, he was sent back to Astoria in charge of a party of 
Indians. After various fortunes, adventures and hardships, 
they at length reached St. Louis, on the 30th of April, 1813— 
during which Mr. Crooxs suffered, at one time, from a violent 
fever, had to be supported by his companions on the march, for 
he was unable to walk, but at length recovered with the use of 
some simple prescriptions and an “Indian sweat." 

To Mr. Astor’s far-seeing sagacity, aided by the energy of 
such men as RAMSAY CROOKS and his companions, is the country 
mainly indebted for the possession of the magnificent country 
now composing the State of Oregon and the Territory of Wash- 
ington; for although the previousvisit of Capt. GREY was relied 
upon as the basis of the claim of our government by discovery, 
yet the occupation of Astoria by the partners and employees of 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR was a fixed fact, and constituted the real 
pre-emption right" of first settlement on the porthern coast of 
the Pacific. à 

In- 1817, Mr. Crooxs joined Mr. AsTOR again, when that 
enterprising merchant formed the American Fur Company, and 
was the Company’s agent at Mackinaw for the ensuing four or 
five years; though his residence was in New York City ever 
after his return from the Pacific coast. He frequently visited 
the Company’s trading establishments; and in a statement he 
furnished to a committee of Congress in 1822, he observes, that 
from 1806 he was acquainted with the system of Indian trade, 
at different periods, at Belle Fontaine, Fort Madison, Chicago, 
Mackinaw, Fort Osage, Prairie du Chien, Fort Edwards, and 
Green Bay. Mr. Crooxs continued a partner in the new con- 
cern until 1830, and was principally stationed in New York to 
purchase the necessary goods required for the trade, and prepare 
the outfits. In 1830 he dissolved his connection as a partner, 
but remained with Mr. Astor in his usual capacity. In 1884, 
Mr. Astor being advanced in years, sold out the stock of the 
company, and transferred the charter to Ramsay CRooxs and 
associates, when che . as elected President of the company. 
The business opened as favorably as he and his associates could 
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wish, but sad reverses and losses compelled the President in the 
month of September, 1842, to make an assignment for the ben- 
efit of the creditors of the company, who, through his exertions, 
were all paid, although the capital stock, three hundred thousand 
dollars, (of which he owned two-thirds,) was swallowed up to 
liquidate the debts of the concern. 

In 1845, Mr. Cnooxs opened a commission house for the sale 
of furs and skins in New York City. His well known integrity, 
irreproachable character, and great business qualifications, soon 
secured for him ample employment until the day of his death. 
He was arare exception to the great mass of our mercantile 
citizens, being exceedingly plain and modest, yet polite and 
agreeable. He seemed, like all conscientious and reflective men, 
to be too humble for his position; the fear of intruding with his 
experience or opinions, upon any circle of friends, was a marked 
feature in the distinguished life of Ramsay Orooxs; yet the 
remarkable gentleness of the venerable merchant, was a beautiful 
token of the carefulness of his education, and the faith he had 
in the rich rewards of Time. 

As long as he was able, he delighted each summer to make an 
excursion to Lake Superior, and once more breathe its pure air 
and drink its pure waters, and talk over old times witha few old 
voyageurs, trappers and traders with whom he chanced to meet, 
and to hear some old Indian chief, whom he knew in former times, 
talk of former days; and every where his presence would be 
hailed with the most cordial welcome. He had a kind word for 
all. He sympathized with them in sorrow, and rejoiced with 
them in success, and manifested a feeling of sympathy and 
encouragement for every one. 

Few Indian chiefs from the North-West ever came to New 
York who did not hunt him out. He could speak the Chippewa, 
and we believe several other Indian dialects. In conversation 
he was remarkably intelligent and communicative, and ‘delighted, 
in a social way, to relate his adventures in his rambles through 
the vast wilds he had traversed. His remarkable travels and 
sufferings in some of his trips between the lakes and the Pacific, 
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across the mountains, are well described in WASHINGTON 
Invine’s Astoria. His life among savage Indians was fre- 
quently in great jeopardy. Brack Hawk, when visiting New 
York, and while dining with Mr. Crooxs and a party of friends, 
declared that he was the best friend the Indians had ever had. 
He was said to be the first white man who passed over a route 
and discovered a pass in the Rocky Mountains, which Colonel 
FREMONT was led to suppose that he had discovered. 

— He was, however, too modest to claim his right to the discov- 
ery, in a public manner, through the press of the country, and 
it was through his many friends that the fact became well 
established and known. Mr. Astor formed:a high opinion of 
Mr. CRooxs, who was alwaysa welcome guest at his house, 
and at the time of his death acted as one of the pall bearers for 
his old and much respected employer, who it was supposed 
had liberally provided for him in his will; but unexpectedly the 
amount was comparatively small. But, while the public found 
fault with it, Mr. Crooxs himself never complained. He was 
named in the will as one of the trustees of the Astor Library, 
on a salary allowed to each trustee, which position he held until 
the day of his death. He was also, we believe, elected a mem- 
ber of the Geographical and Statistical Society, and also a 
member of the New York, Historical Society, and of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. He was likewise a director 
in one or more insurance companies and in other institutions. 

He had an interview with Dr. Raz, the discoverer of the 
relics of Sir JogN FRANKLIN’S party, in which he was able to 
correct some of the Doctor’s opinions regarding the peculiarities 
of climate, &o., of high latitudes, together with the natural 
traits and instincts of animals inhabiting the colder regions of 
country. 

He seemed to die of no peculiar disease. He quietly passed 
from the world as one retired to sleep. The “sword had worn 
out the scabbard." The frame had become too much dilapidated 
by an active life to be longer a fit habitation for the occupation 


of a noble spirit, and it departed to the God who gave it. His 
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death occurred at his residence in New York City, on the 6th of 
June, 1859, in the 78d year of his age. The sad intelligence 
carried pain to many a heart, not only in the city where he had 
so long resided, but throughout the West, from Detroit, Mack- 
inaw, Green Bay, and Prairie du Chien, to the Red River of 
the North; at St. Louis, along the Missouri, and among the 
old settlers in Arkansas. He was noted for the. simplicity of 
his manners, kindness and humanity of heart to both the white 
men and the red; his entire life, may, in truth, be named as a 
proud example of sterling integrity surrounded with the best 
emblems of patience, and purity of action; characteristics to 
which may be added not only a love of discipline, buta quiet 
performance of those duties which elevate the soul, and procure P 
ihe esteem of intelligent men. 

IX. AUGUSTIN GaraNoN.—Of this venerable man, a native 
of Wisconsin, now in his eightieth year, a full account was 
~ given in his interesting Seventy-two Years’ Recollections of 
Wisconsin, which appeared in the 8d volume of the Society's 
Collections. That will probably be regarded by future histo- 
rians as the most valuable individual narrative ever contributed 
to the Society. 

X. Cou. JOSEPH Jackson, of Oshkosh, was born in the 
county of Monaghan, Ireland, in 1812; whence his father and 
family migrated to the United States in the year 1817, and 
settled in Lewis county, N. Y. In 1884, Col. Jackson moved 
westward, and after spending some time in Western New York, 
Ohio, and Michigan, arrived at Green Bay in August, 1837; 
and on the 4th of March, 1888, settled at his present location at 
Oshkosh. He has taken an active and influential part in all 
public improvements, served as Mayor of Oshkosh, and has 
always proved himself one of the most meritorious of the 
pioneers of the country. 

XI, Xil and XIII—I-ow-E-rAn, OSHKOSH, and SOULIGNY, 
three distinguished chiefs of the Menomonees. Sketches of 
l-ou-E-rAH and SouLiGNY were given in the third volume of 
' the Society’s Collections, as well as some notice of OSHKOSH} 
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to the history of thetwo former we can add nothing. OSHKOSH 
hag led a very intemperate life, which terminated after a seven 
days illness, Aug. 29th, 1858, at Keshena, Shawanaw county, 
the result of a drunken brawl. Bad ag his habits were, his 
people greatly regretted his loss. The artist, BRooxxs, reached 
Keshena just in the nick of time, a day or two before his death, 
to catch and preserve the features of the dying chief. 

The following speeches of Osmxosm and Sovunzeny, which 
appeared originally in the Milwaukee Sentinel of March 8th, 
1855, are deemed worthy of preservation in this connection: 

“Yesterday afternoon we received a visit in our sanctum from 
a deputation of the Menomonee Indians, who have been in our 
city some gays past. They were accompanied by Messrs. 
CHARLES and ROBERT GRIGNON, of Green Bay, Mr. Wu. W. 
JouNson and Capt. WM. POWELL, who acted as interpreters 
between our Indian visitors and ourselves. After being shown 
through the Sentinel office, and looking with considerable inter- 
est, at the different portraits and pictures which adorn the walls 
of the Editors’ room—a fine likeness of Gen. Scorr especially 
arrested their attention, as the portrait of one they remembered 
having seen in the Black Hawk War—the chiefs intimated that 
they desired to tell the editor the story of their wrongs, and 
through him, the public. | Accordingly, a select and attentive 
audience, made up- principally of the men and boys about the 
Sentinel office, with two or three friends who chanced to drop 
in, listened to the following talk from Osukosu, Head chief of 
the Menomonees, done into English by Mr. ROBERT GRIGNON 
and Mr. JOHNSON: 

“We have called upon you and shaken hands with you, with a 
good heart. We have cometo: ask your aid. We want you to 
publish what we say. You see that lam growing gray. lam 
an oldman. J have seen many years. 

“I was quite a young man when the Americans came to my 
place at Green Bay. In wasin 1816. They shook hands with 
us and told us they had come to liye among us, and make us 
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happy and that if we followed their counsel we should have no 
trouble. 

“At a council we held in 1827, at Little Butte des Morts, 
Gen. Cass told us the same thing—that the Americans were our 
friends, and if we followed their advice we should always be 
happy. Again in 1836, at Cedar Point, we met Gov. DODGE» 
who came from the General Government to treat with us and 
told us that whatever he promised, our Great Father, the Pres- 
ident, would perform. Our Great Father, he said, was very 
glad that we had submitted to his wishes and made a treaty to 
cede a part of our lands. And he promised that our Great 
Father, the President, would always protect us like his own 
children, and would always hold our hands in his. 

“Gov. Dongs told us that our Great Father was very strong, 
and owned all the country, and that no one would dare to trouble 
us, or do us wrong, as he would protect us. He told us, too, 
that whenever we got into difficulty or anything happened we 
did not like, to call on our Great Father and he would have jus- 
tice done. And now we come to you to remind our Great 
Father, through your paper, of his promise, and to ask him to . 
fulfill it. 

«Wealways thought much of Gov. Dones, as an honest man, 
and we thought more of him, when he came to us, on the part of 
the Government. We believed all that he told us. We have 
done what we agreed to do. We have been always friendly with 
the whites, and have even taken up arms for them against our 
Indian brothers. If any of our young men were foolish, the 
chiefs were the first to rebuke them and to give them good advice. 
We have respected our white neighbors. And now we want 
their help. 

“Tt was at the Payment, at Lake Pauwaygan, made by Col. 
JONES, that this boy was born. I then lived on thé Wisconsin 
River, and was notified to come to the payment with my tribe. 
The roll had all been made up, and the payment was to be made 
the next day. During the night this boy was born. I was 
told of it in the morning, and asked Col. Jonus to put his 
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name onthe roll. The Colonel said this could not be, but if 
the chiefs were all willing, the child should have his share. 
They were all willing—the boy's share was given to me, and I 
gave it to his mother. It was this same child—the same one 
now taken from us. It is the truth I am telling. 

“And now we want your help to get back the child. "We still 
hope to find him. We cannot give him up. We want you to 
satisfy the public that the child is ours. We hoped to take him 
home with us this time. We came from a great distance. 
Once before the child was carried off by force, after the law had 
decided in our favor, and now he is again carried away. We 
are grieved and disappointed.  Thisis why we ask your help." 

OsukosH, having concluded what he had to say, again shook 
hands with us, (the opening and closing ceremony of each 
speech) and gave way to Sounteny, the Head War-Chief, who, 
though seventy years old, has all the fire and energy of a man 
in the prime of life. After a hearty shake of the hands, 
SOULIGNY squared himself and spoke as follows: 

«Now, my friend, listen to me. The one who spoke first, is 
our Head Chief. What he says is so. You see me, another 
old man, standing before you. I can remember my. old Chiefs. 
They used to own this soil. Green Bay was our principal 
village. There we lived when the Americans landed on the 
east side of Fox river, and crossed and came to our huts. 
They asked leave to live among us, and said their Great 
Father had sent them to take the Menomonees under their | 
wings and shelter them from all harm. -They told us, too, that 
their Great Father had a very long arm, and that whenever any 
one did an injury or took anything away from us, he would 
stretch out that arm and bring it back, no matter how far off. 
And now we have lost something. We lost it at Waupaca 
Falls. Itis a piece of our flesh. And to think, after all our 
Great Father promised, that this’ should have been taken from 
us by some of his children, the whites, and they should claim 
it as their own. 

“I cannot think my friend, the white man, did this wilfully, 

13m 
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Those who took our child must be asleep, or dreaming that it is 
theirs. We had heard that the child had been placed in safety 
in the White Man's Court, where all the wisdom and all the 
laws were, and we felt satisfied that justice would be done, and 
our child given back to us. I and the chiefs were called as 
witnesses. I was asked if I knew the nature of an oath. I 
said I did, that I knew there was a God above, who would pun- 
ish me if I did not speak true. And I was not afraid to kiss 
the book, because I told the truth. I said the child was ours. 
But after proving it ours, and the decision given in our favor, 
the child was stolen from us in defiance of law, 

“We next heard of the child in Illinois, and aJ] the Chiefs 
authorized Dr. HUEBSCHMANN, our new Superintendent, to go 
and get the child back if he could. And he promised to do so, 
They gave the Doctor full power to act for them, and to take 
the child wherever he could find him. It was their unanimous 
request, and they selected Dr. HEUBSCHMANN, because he was 
the Agent of our Great Father. We were very glad to hear 
that the Doctor had found the child. We thought him safe in 
the jail, in the care of the officers; that none could get the 
child away from there, unless the law gave them the right. We 
cannot but think, it must have been an Evil Spirit that got into 
the jail and took away our child. We thought the white man’s 
law strong, and are sorry to find it so weak. 

“T shake hands with you, as a writer. I shake hands with the 

~ Great Father, the President, and those who make the laws. I 
appeal to them to return us our lost child. When we get him 
again, we shall educate him like the whites. But let us have 

-our child back. Write strong, my friend!" 

With this closing admonition SouLreny shook hands and a 
ished his talk. Our readers are familiar with the wrong of 
which the Menomonees complain. It is the case of the boy 
claimed both by an Indian and a white mother. The case was 
fairly ‘tried two years ago before Commissioner BUTTRICK, at 
Oshkosh. The Commissioner, after a patient hearing, decided 
in favor of the Indian claimants, and directed the Sheriff to 
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give NAH-KOM her child. Before the order sould be —à 
a party of white men, sympathizing with the P ARTRIDGES, took 
the child from the sheriff’s charge and carried him off. After 
two years, Dr. HUEBSCHMANN, thé Indian Superintendent, em- 
powered and requested by the Menomonees to seek and reclaim 
the stolen child, succeeds in doing 80. He is brought here, and 
the PARTRIDGES sue out a writ of Habeas Corpus before Judge 
SMITH. 

Pending the hearing, the child by direction of the Judge, is 
placed for safe-keeping in the custody of our sheriff. On Mon- 
day last, Judge SMITH, having no time to hear the case, direct- 
ed the child to be restored to Dr. HuEBSCOHMANN, conditioned 
that the Doctor would remain here two days, to give the PART- 
RIDGES an opportunity’ to sue out a writ before some other 
Judge. But instead of appealing to the law, the PARTRIDGES 
have again made off with the boy. He was enticed, or smug- 
gled out of the jail-yard, Monday afternoon, and has not since 
been heard of. 

The Sheriff offers $100 reward for his recovery. . For the 
credit of our State, and of the white man’s law, we hope that 
the child may be found again and restored to his Menomonee 
kindred. 

Weannex the names and ages of our Indian visitors:—Osh- 
kosh (Head Chief) sixty years; Souligny (Head War Chief) 
seventy; JVa-Molte, forty-two; Carron, fifty-five; Osh-kee-he- 
naw-niew, forty-nine; Ah-ke-no-to-way, thirty-seven; Show-ne- 
on, twenty-eight; Cas-a-gas-ce-gay, forty-five.” 

XIV.—Joun W. Quinney, .the Stockbridge chief, is fully 
noticed in à subsequent portion of this volume, to which the — 
reader is referred. 

XV.—NATHANIEL AMES, son of Davip Ames, who was a 
grandson of Davip Amus from Scotland, was born in Kill- 
ingly, Conn., April 25th, 1761. At the age of six years, he 
went to what is now North Stonington, to live with his grand- 
father, CORNELIUS WALDO; and at the age of seventeen, in 
1778, he served a month as a guard on the Stonington and 
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Groton shore, and assisted in building Fort Griswold, on 
Groton Banks, which garrison Lieut. Colonel Eyre, directed by 
the parricide ARNOLD, three years afterwards attacked, and, 
after its surrender, mercilessly slaughtered nearly every cap- 
tured officer and soldier. Mr. Amus enlisted in Continental 
service for the campaign of 1779; and, at its expiration, he 
engaged asa substitute in place of a soldier to serve out an 
unexpired enlistment in Gen. HuwTINGTON'S brigade. During 
the cold winter of 1779-80, he was stationed with the main 
army near Morristown, New Jersey. It was a winter of great 
suffering, the soldiers living principally in small log huts, 
poorly clad, with straw for a bed, and a single blanket for each 
man for a covering, and some were destitute of ‘shoes. The 
snow was deep, fell early and lasted late; and the cold was 
` unusually intense. “We have," said Wasuineton, “had the 
virtue and patience of the army put to the severest trial. 
Sometimes it has been five or six days together without bread; 
at other times as many.days without meat, and once or twice 
two or three days without either. * * * At one time the 
soldiers ate every kind of horse foodbuthay. Buckwheat, com- 
mon wheat, rye, and Indian corn, composed the meal which 
made their bread. As an army, they bore it with the most 
heroic patience.” “WASHINGTON,” says Mr. Amus, “hearing 
of our sufferings, came to the barracks, looked in, and spoke 
words of sympathy and encouragement. We told him we hoped 
we should live till spring to fight dur country’s battles." 

In the autumn of 1780, while stationed near Tarrytown, Mr., 
AwES witnessed the execution of the unfortunate ANDRE, in 
front of a stone church. After the close of the campaign of 
that year, he returned to Stonington, and engaged on a priva- 
teer sixteen gun brig, built at New London, called the La 
Fayette, and went from New London.to Newport, Rhode 
island. As the La Fayette entered the harbor, a Freneh fleet 
entered also; and, the next morning, Mr. AmEs was awakened 

- the tavern where he lodged, by a singular noise on the side- 

which proved to arise from the tramping of the French 
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soldiery who wore wooden shoes. The barbor was blockaded, 
and the La Fayette brig was compelled to stay a week, during ' 
which WASHINGTON visited the city, which was illuminated on 
the joyful occasion. l 

Mr. AMES contihued on the privateer for two seasons, during 
which they sent to New London several good prizes—some of 
which, however, were destroyed by the troops under the traitor 
ARNOLD, when he invaded the country in the- autumn of 1781, 
captured Fort Griswold, inhumanly butchered the garrison, and 
burned. the town and shipping in the harbor. Engaging on 
board a merchantman bound for Bermuda, he was unfortunately 
made a prisoner on his way home, by a refugee ship, and carried 
back to Bermuda, and detained three months. After the peace 
of 1188, he engaged on an English ship for a three years cruise, 
during which time he visited, among other places and countries, 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Turkey, Surinam in South America, and 
Guadaloupe in the West Indies. At Guadaloupe he had the 
yellow fever, and barely escaped death. 

Returning to his native country, he went to school three 
months, and soon after married Sarah Hall, and settled near 
Albany, N. Y., as a farmer. At the age of thirty, he became ` 
a preacher in the Wesleyan Methodist Church, and soon after 
moved to Steuben, in Oneida county, N. Y., where he continued 


` to preach until he reached the age of about seventy-five years. 


In the summer of 1844, Mr. Ames, with three of his children, 
moved to Wisconsin, and in Oregon, Dane county, bought 
920 acres of government land, and where he still resides. 
His aged companion died in 1851, jn the 89th year of her age. 
Mr. Ames has six sons and four daughters living, all of whom 
are heads of families, except the youngest daughter, who with 
undiyided affection devotes her life to administering to the wants 
of her aged parent. 

A friend asked Mr. Amus if he remembered WasHineron? 
“Yes,” he replied emphatically, ‘and old STEUBEN too." 
After a short pause, during which his memory reverted to the 
Scenes and sufferings of the Revolution, and the big tears 
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coursed down his aged cheeks,'he added: **You must, excuse 
these expressions of an old man's weakness, for I can never 
think of those good men without causing my heart to be stirred 
within me.” ; 

Almost a century old, and the last surviving follower of 
WASHINGTON in Wisconsin, the venerable NATHANIEL AMES 
cannot long linger on the shores of Time. Noble patriot! your 
aged form is fast tottering to the grave, and your spirit to God 
who gave it! In coming years, when we shall no more greet you 
among the young generation which now covers the land, may 
the green sods of the valley press lightly upon your manly 
bosom, and your memory ever be held dear by us all!* 

We have thus rapidly sketched the persons whose portraits 
have been added to the-Picture Gallery of the Society during 
the past two years. We cannot appropriately draw this report 
to a close without making proper reference to the several artists 
who have executed these paintings; and we regret, that in most 
instances, the materials at hand for doing so are very meagre. 

Of the fifteen oil paintings thus added within the past two 
years, eight of them were painted by SAwuEL M. Brooxss, of 
Milwaukee,—the View of Pecatonica Battle Field, the por- 
traits of Col. D. M. PARKINSON, AUGUSTIN GRIGNON, Col. J. 
JACKSON, NATHANIEL AMES, and of the Menomonee chiefs 
-ow-E-rAH, Sovunieny and Osuxosm. As we have previously — 
adverted to Mr. BRooKES' career as an artist, it will bo unne- 
cessary to repeat the sketch in this connection. 

Chevalier JosEPH FAGNANI, who executed the striking and 
“excellent portrait of the renowned Arctic explorer, Dr. E. K. 
KANE, was born in the city of Naples, on Christmas eve, 1818, 
of Italian parents, his father being from Pesaro, in the Roman 
States, and his mother a Neapolitan. His earliest recollections 
are associated with pictures, for his father being very fond of 
them, often purchased and brought home new ones, and young 


*In the preparation of this sketch, I acknowledge my indebtedness to Hon. 
R. P. Main, of Oregon, a neighbor of Mr. Amus, for facts and details derived 
from the aged patriot, whose memory and services it is designed to perpetuate. 

: L.C. D. 
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JOSEPH, as early as the age of four or five years, used to spend 
hours in gazing at them. He was educated at the Royal Acad- 
emy of his native city, and his instructor was OLIVA, one of the 
most distinguished of Italian teachers. At twelve years of age, 
a likeness he had taken in black crayons fell under the notice of 
the Queen Dowager of Naples; and, from that time until the day 
of her death in 1847, he had a generous and most kind patron- 
ess, who took, in the young artist, a mother’s interest. At the 
age of thirteen he painted her portrait so well, that he received 
for encouragement a pension from the king for five years. He 
was employed, soon after, to paint the portrait of the Arch- 
duchess Auausta, daughter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
At the age of eighteen, he went to Rome, Vienna, Florence, 
and Milan, and had immediate and constant occupation at each 
and all of those cities. In 1840, he was commissioned by the : 
royal family to go to Vienna, to paint the portrait of the Arch- 
duke CHARLES, for his daughter the Queen of Naples; and 
other orders kept him there for more than a year. He was sent 
to Paris, in 1842, in the employment of Queen CHRISTINE of 
Spain, daughter of the queen of Naples, until her recall to 
Spain in 1844, from which she had been exiled; and during his 
sojourn in Paris, he made three portraits of her from life, and 
was employed by her on pictures of her friends. The Prince 
of Capua, the famous Arab chief EL ABOUDI, and the.Duke d' 
AUMALE were among his sitters at this time, and the latter gave 
Mr. FAGNANI a valuable diamond ring as a token of his satis- 
faction with the picture. 

FGNANI followed his royal patroness, Queen CHRISTINE, to 
Spain, and remained there two years, constantly employed by 
the royal family and others. He was dispatched by Queen 


/" CHRISTINE to Naples to take her mother’s portrait, which he suc- 


‘cessfully accomplished. At Madrid, he painted Queen Isa- 
BELLA, and her sister the Duchess of Montpensier; also the 
Duchess of Alba, sister of the present Empress of the French, 
and many others of the most distinguished nobles of that Court. 
Such was his success, that he was made a Chevalier of the Order 
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of Isabella la Catholica by a Queen, “‘as the proof of her ap- 
preciation." 

In 1846, FAGNANI again took up his abode in Paus and 
remained there until 1849, when in consequence of the un- 
settled state of the times, he accepted the invitation of 
his friend Sir Henry BULWER, who had been appointed British 
minister to Washington, to accompany him to the United States 
and spend the ensuing winter there, Visiting Madeira and 
Bermuda en route, they arrived at Washington on the 28d of 
December, 1849; since which FAGNARI resided in this country, 
mostly in New York, until last year, when he returned to Paris 
—we hope only temporarily. Yet in the prime of life, we may 
fondly trust that nobler achievements await his pencil. It is 
fortunate that our Society has been honored with a picture exe- 
cuted by such a master—and that the portrait of so renowned 
and admired an American as the lamented Dr. Kanu. Of the 
original of this valuable picture, from which that presented to 
our Society is copied, a New York p E of the Boston 
Evening Transcript thus speaks: 

“To complete the train of reminiscences of which they are, 
the mute symbols, our popular artist, the Chevalier FAGNANL, 
has just put the finishing touches to a portrait of Dr. KANE, 
executed for one of his friends in England. It is the only like- 
ness of the intrepid savan, I have seen, that conveys an ade- 
quate impression of his character. Signor FAGNANI painted à 
portrait of him for his father, the late Judge Kanu, just before 
the Doctor sailed from New York, on his last expedition; he 
saw him on the deck of the Advance, and in the genial atmos- 
phere of his own studio; his recollection of every feature and 
phase of expression is, therefore, distinct and vivid; still, his 
new portrait may be regarded as a singular triumph, since it 
not only gives the contour and details of his countenance with 
mathematical precision, but we read in the eyes and mouth all , 
that firmness, modesty, clear perception, moral courage and 
earnest faith, which marked the living man.” 

III—IV— V. Of Fuaae, who painted the fine portrait of 
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PERCIVAL, we possess no particulars; he has long ranked 
among the prominent men in his profession in this country. As 
C. A. JoHNSON, who painted the View of the First House in 
Madison, has not specially devoted himself to landscape paint- 
ing, we need only to say that the View in question is creditable. 
to his artistic taste, and does justice to the truth of history and 
nature. Of HEALRY, the Irish artist who painted the original 
of the Indian chief, WAU-ME-GE-SA-KO, in 1839, we have no 
knowledge; he seems to have made a tour in the West at that 
period; and of Mr. Harrison, of Fond du Lac, who made the 
copy in the Society’s possession, itis proper to say, that he has 
made a good picture, worthy of a place in our Collection. 

VI. ABRAHAM B. RockEY, who painted the fine likeness of 
STEPHEN TAYLOR, is a native of Mifflinburg, Union county, 
Pennsylvania, and was left an orphan when about nine months 
old. When about fourteen years of age, he was placed by his 
guardian with a spinning-wheel maker, with a view of learning 
the trade; and this man, ina few months, migrated to Stark 
county, Ohio, accompanied by young RockEY, who was encour- 
aged to do so by the present of a smallrifle. Here some years 
were employed in clearing land and farming in summer, making 
spinning-wheels in winter, and maple sugar in the spring. At 
odd spells, he tried his ingenuity in making drums, fifes, ‘and 
toys, by means of which he supplied his pocket with change. 
He used his rifle considerably on squirrels, and now and then on 
a deer. On one occasion, when out on an errand, he wished for 
his rifle, Passing along what was called the State road, leading 

‘to Cleveland, he heard a pig squeal, and concluded a bear was 

killing it; and not thinking of any danger, young Rooxzy left 

the road and ran into the woods, with a thick undergrowth, and 

soon mounted a small dog-wood. While looking around at a. ` 
distance, he heard a grunt and growl nearly under the sapling 
on which he was mounted, and with no small surprise discovered 
a large béar with a white spot on its breast, standing on its hind 
feet and looking directly at him. Recollecting that he had 
- heard it remarked that a bear could not climb so small a sapling, 
14m 
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he soon composed himself, only wishing that he had his gun. 
But the bear soon passed off into the brush, and young ROCKEY 
as rapidly out of it—the separation apparently mutual. 

He returned to Pennsylvania in the spring of 1816, to go to 
school—walking all the way to Pittsburgh, as no stages were 
then running in that. region. While attending school, he first 
conceived the idea of painting; he copied figures from tea trays, 
and began to cultivate and develop his artistic taste. Asthere 
were no works of art to study in that part of the country, he 
went to Philadelphia in December, 1817, and remained there 
till March following, picking up what information he could, 
when he went to the Susquehanna country, and remained six 
years. In December, 1824, he again went to Philadelphia, de- 
termined to become a portrait painter. He took a letter of 
introduction from Wm. Cox Huts, cashier of a bank at Milton 
for which he had painted a sign exhibiting more than common 
skill, to his brother, CHARLES ELLIS, who proved a kind friend 
and patron of the young artist. : 

He received six weeks instruction from THomas BIRON, a 
well-known landscape and marine painter; and spent some time 
in antique drawing from the collections of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Aris. From every artist whose acquain- 
tance he made, he derived new information. Mr. B. OTIS was 
tho first portrait painter to whose rooms he had access, and he 
found him generous and communicative. He also found the 
elder SULLY very friendly, and always ready to impart instruc- 
tion. ‘The first palette he had regularly set for him, was handed 
him by Tuomas SULLY, Jr., arranged by his father. Rooxuy 
found Mr. NAGLE, a young artist, enthusiastically devoted to 
his profession. They spent long winter evenings in drawing 
together, at NAGLE’s house, from casts, by lamp-light; until at 
length Nagi became very active in getting up the Artists’ 
Fund Society, in opposition to the Academy of the Fine Arts, 
in which Rocxzy did not agree with him. Thus has Mr. Rocxgv 
progressed, step by step, until he has taken high rank as a por- 
trait painter, and almost entirely a self-taught artist. 
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VII. Junzs EMILE SarwTIN, of New York, who painted the 
excellent portrait of Ramsay Crooks, the early Rocky Mountain 
adventurer, was born at Lemee, in the Department de l' Aisne, 
France, August 14th, 1829. He early evinced a decided talent 
for drawing, commencing as young as six years of age. When 
not more than eleven years old, he left the primary school, and 
devoted himself entirely to drawing, and, one year later, to 
painting, under ablé and distinguished masters. He was only 
thirteen years old when he was left to depend solely upon his 
own efforts for a livelihood, and manfully overcame many diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend, and which would have 
appeared insurmountable to a person of less firmness of 
purpose. 

In 1844, he was received at the Academy of the Fine Arts, 
in Paris; and during the ten following years, he received nearly 
as many medals, for excelling in perspective, and portraits. In 
1851, he came to America, and settled in New York, where he 
is a member of the Academy of Design. Among the more 
prominent of his productions, are—the Resurrection of Jairus’ 
Daughter—Christ expelling the Venders from the Temple—a 
Zouave at the storming of the Malakoff—and, The Female Beggar 
in New York. The number of portraits he has painted has been 
immense. He has raised himself by his own genius, from pov- 
erty and neglect, to a high rank in his chosen profession. 

VIII. The portrait of Joan W. Quinney, long the head 
. ehief of the Wisconsin Stockbridges, is an original, painted in 
1849, by A. HAMLIN; of whose career, however, we possess no 
knowledge. ` 

Such is the report we render of the last two years’ additions 
to the Society’s Picture Gallery. If the friends of the Society, 
the old pioneers and early public men of the State, but do justice 
to themselyes and the Society, we shail not have our hopes 
disappointed as to the future increase of this interesting depart- 
ment of Art and History blended. ' 

— Respectfully submitted, 
8. H. CARPENTER, Chm’n. 
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Delivered by Hon. John Y. Smith, of Madison, 
Before the State Historical Society, January, 1859. 


ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


THE origin of the Aboriginal tribes of the American Conti- 
nent has been regarded by historians as too deeply involved in 
mystery to be brought within the range of historie inquiry. 
Mr. Prescott, after preparing a chapter on this topic, for his 
Conquest of Mexico, finally threw it into his appendix, as unfit 
for the main body of the work. 

History, in its strict sense, is the narration of known events, 
with their causes and consequences, But there are interesting 
fields of inquiry bordering upon the domains of history, or 
rather forming the outskirts of that domain—fields which we 
know have had a history, but the events of which have so far 
faded from the memory of man as to leave but a few disjointed 
and scattered facts, just enough to awaken our curiosity and 
give rise to our conjectures concerning the unknown, and possi- 
bly, to furnish some clue to the solution of the most important 
of the questions involved. Of this nature is the field now 
before us; and if it can be said to belong to the department of 
history at all, it must be regarded as philosophical history. 

It is said that the study of Natural History has been so sys- 
tematized and reduced to elementary principles, that from two 
or three, or even a single bone of an animal belonging to an 
extinct species, the experienced naturalist is able to proceed, 
artificially, and construct the entire skeleton of an animal he 
never saw, by simply carrying out the elementary principles 
contained in the few specimens before him; and if the lost links 
of Indian history are to be recovered and connected, so far even, 
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as to trace out the source, or sources of Indian origin, it must 
be by some process analagous to the one just alluded to. 

Most persons who have attempted to solve the enigma of the 
origin of the aboriginal tribes, have set out with some assumed 
hypothesis, and then selected from known facts, such only as 
might be tortured into the support of their favorite theory, 
while all other facts, bearing upon the question, are thrown 
aside as inexplicable. This is as unphilosophical as for the 
naturalist, in his attempt to delineate the structure of a lost 
species, first to construct a skeleton from his own imagination, 
and then, by cutting and fitting, work in such of the natural 
Specimens as his ingenuity could make room for, and cast the 
rest aside as probably belonging to some other species. Instead 
of this, he studies the elementary principles contained in the 
few specimens he may have, and from these principles he pro- 
ceeds to evolve, bone from its bone, till the whole structure is 
completed, In like manner, in the investigation of this perplex- 
ing subject, we must collect all the facts relating to it, and listen, 
with docility to their conjoint testimony; in other words, we 
must collect all important known facts, and carefully inquire 
_ what other and unknown facts must necessarily have heen con- 
nected with them, and from these we may proceed to evolve still 
other facts necessarily connected with them, and so on, till we 
arrive at something like a consistent whole;—much as we study 
the planets—if we discover in one of them the presence of 
vapor and clouds, we know it must be supplied with water and 
atmosphere; and knowing this, we know that, so far, it is 
capable of sustaining animal life; and so on, as far as the 
inductive principle will legitimately lead us. 

In the time allotted us on this occasion, we can take only a 
rapid glance at the main facts relating to our subject; especially 
as it seems necessary, first to notice, briefly, some of the theo- 
ries which have captivated many minds, but which do not seem 
to be borne out by a full and fair interpretation of all the facts. 
Passing over the theories of an antediluvian origin, advocated 
by some, we may notice that others have maintained that 
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America was settled by the immediate descendants of Noah. 
That Joktan, son of Heber, founded a city in Peru, and that 
colonies from this, were planted by Ophir and Jobab, his sons; 
and that Ophir, the land of gold, to which the Tyrians sent their 
ships on three years voyages, must have been in America. 
Gomara, De Lery and Lescarbot concluded the Indians were 
descended from the Canaanites whom Joshua expelled from 
their country.  Tornelli supposes the descendants of Shem and 
Ham to have reached America by way of Japan. 

But the theory which traces them to the lost ten tribes of 
Israel, has found the most numerous advocates. Genebrard and 
Andrew Thevet were among the early advocates of this theory. 
It received a new impulse from Mayhew and Eliot, the New 
England missionaries to the natives. Thomas Thorogood pub- 
lished a book on the subject. The Karl of Crawford and Lind- 
Say, a British officer in the war of the revolution, wrote in sup- 
port of the same theory. Adair, Dr. Hlias Boudinot, Rev. 
Ethan Smith, Lord Kingsbury and others, continued the train 
of zealous advocates of this view of Indian origin.* 

These writers collected some remarkable coincidences in 
respect to language, manners and customs, between the Indians 
and ancient Hebrews,] and many more of a fanciful and puerile 
character, which, taken as à whole, are far from being conclusive 
when compared with other and more numerous facts of -a contra- 
dictory nature.’ 

In regard to this theory it may be remarked, that before giving 
ourselves much trouble, to account for an event, we should 
be sure that the event has actually occurred. That the Israelites 


*Archeology of the United States, by S. F. Haven, in Smithsonian contri- 
butions, vol. 8, 


{Scholars who possessed the most extensive means of forming a correct judg- 
ment, have not hesitated to place the Indian tongues in the Shemitic class of 
languages. Further than this, it is doubtful whether any man has possessed 
sufficient data from which to form a very weighty opinion. To attempt to trace 
the Indian tongues to any one of the Shemitic languages, would require a 
somewhat familiar acquaintance with them all, both Asiatic and American—a 
qualification which no man ever yet possessed. The Hebrew scholar, acquain- 
ted with Indian languages, would be sure to find a.relationship between them 
and the Hebrew; but he might find the same, or a stronger resemblance between 
them and a dozen other Asiatic languages, if he understood them equally well. 


* 
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have been dispersed among all nations, is a fact written upon 
the face of the whole earth; but that the ten tribes, or any other 
number of tribes, have been lost in a body, we have no certain 
` evidence that I am aware of, and it would seem, therefore, to be 
an idle fancy to look for them.* 

Another theory is, that the American Indians had an indige- 
nous origin, in accordance with the newly promulgated theory 
that different races of men have descended from separate and 
distinct creations or evolutions. It is impossible to give this 
doctrine, so revolting to all the instincts of our nature, and so at 
variance with the most obvious facts, more than a very brief 
notice on this occasion. 


*When I say we have no evidence that the ten tribes have ever been lost, 
I do not mean to affirm that they still exist as a distinct people. 

Nothing but their religion has preserved the identity of the Jews as a distinct 
people. We see this illustrated among them at the present day. A Jew can- 
not marry out of his own nation without abandoning his religion, and when he 
abandons Judaism, no serious obstacle remains in the way of his forming an 
alliance with one of another nation. Among the ancient Jews and ten tribes, 
we find a tendency to mingle with the surrounding nations just in proportion as 
they had apostatised from their religious faith and were placed in circum- 
stances favorable to amalgamation. During the Babylonian captivity, the 
Jews had made considerable progress in this direction. Though the captivity 
lasted but seventy years, on their return, many of the priesthood had lost their 
geneology and were excluded from the priests office; and it cost the com- 
mon people a cruel struggle to rid themselves of such foreign entanglements, as 
had not become irretrievable. See Ezra, chap. 10, and Nehemiah 18. 

Now we should remember that the ten tribes apostatized from the religion 
of their fathers almost from the moment of their revolt from under the house of 
David. They became more and more corrupt, and were wasted by wars, pesti- 
lence and famine, until the kingdom was broken up by Shalmanezer, king of 
Assyria, and the miserable remnant of the nation carried away captive and 
distributed through the kingdom of their conqueror; and this is the last we 
hear of the ten tribes. This was onehundred and thirty-three years before the 
captivity of the remnant of the kingdom of Judah, and over two hundred years 
before the deeree of Artaxerxes for their return. 

When we consider the thorough apostasy of the ten tribes before their 
captivity, and the circumstances in which their captivity placed them—in small 
companies, in different localities, or still more minutely distributed among a 
foreign people, with all restraint upon intermarriages thrown off, nothing seems 
more natural than that they should have speedily become amalgamated with 
the Assyrians and all traces of them, as a distinct race, obliterated, If any 
of them retained their identity as Israelites at the time of the decree of Arta- 
xerxes, two hundred years, after their dispersion among the Assyrians, and had 
any inclination to preserve and perpetuate’their nationality, they doubtless 
availed themselves of the privilege granted by the decree and returned to 
Palestine and became incorporated with the more modern Jews; for the decree 
was that all they of the people of Israel in his realm, who were so minded, 
should return. See Ezra 7—13. 

The ten tribes are no doubt lost, but lost as drops are lost in the ocean. 
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The exact identity of all the tribes of men, in their physical 
organization and mental and moral faculties, one would suppose 
might suffice to: establish their unity. In addition to this, we 
may notice what every one at all acquainted with the results of 
antiquarian research knows—that the oldest remains of art, are 
found in the region where the race has been supposed to have 
originated, and that as we proceed outward from that. centre, the 
most ancient remains of, art become evidently more and more 
recent in their origin; and in the general ratio of their distance 
and difficulty of access from that centre; and I hesitate not to | 
predict that, ere long, the antiquarian will be able to track the 
race, step by step, in its progress from Eden to Labrador. But 
could it be established that all mankind did not originate from a 
common parentage, still the established facts of Indian history 
would render the indigenous theory of their origin, extremely 
improbable; and I will dismiss this topic with the remark that 
had it not been supposed that "5e Bible teaches the unity of the 
race, I do not believe the oppusite theory would ever have been 
invented by intelligent men. 

We may inquire then, from what quarter of the globe did ts 
American tribes originate? Did they first appear on the east- 
ern or on the western side of the continent? To solve this 
question we will endeavor. to line them on the back track of 
their progress over the continent, and, if possible, get the 
bearings of their origin. l ) 

This is easily done. Itis a common tradition among the 
tribes north of the Gulf of Mexico, that they came from the 
west, or north-west, and it seems impossible that a belief so 
general could be without foundation in truth. The Mohican or 
Stockbridge Indians were found by Europeans, on the eastern 
border of the continent; and, as I have been informed by some 
of the most intelligent men of the remnant of that tribe, a tra- 
dition had been preserved by them, in which they had entire 
confidence, that, long ago, they had migrated from the west, 
leaving part of their tribebehind. On their removal to Green 
Bay and being brought into intercourse with the Menomonees, 

15m 
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and finding a strong similarity in their languages, and also that 
the Menomenees had a tradition corresponding with their own 
—that a part of their people, at a remote period, broke off from 
them and journeyed eastward, they were both led to the conclu- 
sion that they were, originally, one people. Ihave, some times, 
myself, had occasion to call upon a Stockbridge to aid me in 
communicating with a Menomenee. Each would speak in his 
own language, and each, with some difficulty, understand the 
other. On one such occasionI asked an explanation. My 
Mohican friend replied, «Our people and the Menomenees-are 
cousins;’’ and then related the circumstances of their mutual 
. recognition. 

Here we have-one example of different bands of the same 
people, separating from each other and remaining separated 
for several centuries, by a distance of more than a thousand 
miles, each retaining a tradition of the separation and the direc- 
tion in which the migrating party traveled, and meeting again, 
after the lapse of ages, and recognizing éach other by their 
language and oral history. This should certainly inspire us 
with a degree of confidence in Indian traditions which relate 
simply to the facts of their history, and have no connection with 
their mythology, and renders the testimony of so many of the 
northern tribes to a western origin, little less than conclusive. __ 

Again; the TOPOGRAPHY of the country corresponds with the 
Indian traditions in indicating the direction in which the 
country was overspread by the Indian race. The prairies 
were, unquestionably, produced by the agency of man. That 
they were once, and for*long ages, covered with timber, the 
geologist will never doubt for a moment, and there is no concei- 
véble means by which they could have become divested of it but 
by human agency. Nor were they fortned by a civilized people _ 
for _ purposes of agriculture. An agricultural people would 
never arrange their fields’ and. réserves “of woodland. in 
Such i immense patches and at such impracticable distdnces from 
each ‘other’ ag we find in many places. There is'no: : rational 
explanation’ of the existence uy "the fraus other fhan“ their 
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annual exposure, for many ages, to running fires,.set by savage 
men, o facilitate their hunting, as-the Indians have been accus- 
fomed to do, till the timber has been eradicated from them. 
There are causes, such as. streams, lakes, marshes, inclinations 
of surface, leanness of soil, &c., which are every where modi- 
fying the effects of the fires and limiting the extent of the 
prairies; but, other things being equal, itis philosophically true 
that where the country has .been longest exposed to the fires, 
the more extensive must be the prairies and the longer must the 
country have been inhabited by man. 

- It is a fact also, that the further we proceed westward, tlie 
more extensive do we find the prairies. And thus it is thatthe 
prairies whisper their assent to the enon: of the Indians, 
concerning a western origin, 

Had we time to compare the probable dates of the rude 
remains of Indian art, scattered over the continent, we should 
find them pointing in the same direction; but we must pass this 
broad field with a single example, The ancient works at Azta- 
lan, in our own State, constructed of rude, but well burnt brick, 
now quite crumbled down and buried with earth, are evidently 
: much, older than any similar works in the eastern States; and 
yet they are as manifestly of more recent date than the massive 
stone structures found near the Pacific coast. 


Passing now to the more civilized.tribes of Mexico and Peru, . 


Who had preserved a more authentic history, we find the fact 
established beyond a question, that those countries were, at 
different pertods somewhat remote from each other, successively 
overrun and, conquered by bands from the north, in some instan- 
ces Superior to the former masters of. the country in all respects, 
and in’ others only in: the arts of war. The roads, canals, 
aqueducts, temples. and. other works of art in Peru, wére also of 
much later date than many similar-works in Mexico. 

Thus; from the fragmentary history, the remains of art, and 
other traces of the Indian tribes, we are enabled, so to speak, 
to establish the parallax of their origin, the converging lines of , 
which point to the western coast, "north of the Gulf of México; 
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and we are shut up to the conclusion that their progenitors were 
either created on the north-west coast of America, or were the 
offspring of some warlike Pacific lobster, (which they resemble 
in color,) or were landed on the coast ready made, from some 
other country. 

Nor do we lose all traces of their origin when we reach the 
shores of the Pacific. 

Sir ALEXANDER MoKENZIE, in his voyages among the Arctic 
tribes, assures us that some of them have 4 tradition that they 
had come from, another country and had traversed a great lake 
which was full of islands, and of having suffered ae hardships 
án the voyage. 

"The Showanoes, an Algonquin tribe, have a tradition of a 
foreign origin, or landing from a sea voyage; and nearly as late 
as 1819, kept up yearly sacrifices for their safe arrival in this 
country. * i . 

Montezuma told Cortes of a connection between the Aztec 
race and the nations of the Old World. His erróneous elaim 
that they were of Spanish origin, tses not vitiate the tradition 
of a foreign origin, since the latter fact would be much more 
likely to be preserved, than a knowledge of the particular stock 
from which they sprung; and yet, as we shall see, by and by, 
this error of the Aztec monarch was not wholly without founda- 
tion in truth. The general facts of their foreign origin, their 
amigration by water and subsequent journeyings southward along 
the shores of the Pacific are well established by their pictorial 
writings and charts, which, by the aid of Aztec instructors, the 
Spanish conquerors learned to decipher. The Aztecs also kept 
chronological records by tying sticks in bundles, by cycles, atid 
by these it has been ascertained, with a reasonable degree of 
certainty, that they landed on the continent betweeu the years 
1088 and 1064. But the Aztecs were by no means the original 
inhabitants, and hence have been denied the title of Aborigines. 
They were preceded by the Toltecs and they by the Olmecs, the 


* Schooloraft’s Nat. and Tribal Hist, p. 19. 
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first glimmerings of whose history come down to us, almost from 
the commencement of the Christian Era.* But these difficulties 
which have so perplexed inquirers after aboriginal history, we 
will leave to the sequel of our subject. 

Having traced the modern Indian tribes, or at least some of 
them, on the back track westward and northward to the north- 
west coast and into the ocean, we will now turn back and inves- 
tigate, as our limits will permit, their manners, customs, laws 
and institutions for new bearings to guide us across the great 
deep. 

Mr. Prescott + remarks that the Indians resembled the Per- 
sians and Chaldeans in their worship of the sun, in mode as 
well as object. Among the Peruvians and Mexicans, this was 
mixed with human sacrifices and the grossest rites. Sacred fire 
wag supplied alone by the priesthood, and was the foundation of 
their power. o; 

«North of the Gulf of Mexico," says Mr. SCHOOLCRAFT, 
“this doctrine prevailed with more of its original, Oriental 
simplicity, and free from the horrid rites which had marked it in 
the valley of Anahuac and among the spurs of the Andes. The 
iribes of the present area of the United States would admit of no 
iemples, but made their fires in the recesses of the forest, 
They sung hymns to the sun as the emblem of the Great Spirit. 
Such is their present practice in the forest.” 

Thus we find all the Indian tribes, civilized and savage, 
agreeing with many of the Asiatic nations in the object of wor- 
ship and emblem of an invisible Deity; while, as Mr. Scnoon- 
CRAFT remarks, “there are no traces of sun worship in the whole 
area of Western Europe." 

The northern tribes believe in the two principles of good and 
evil, the good mind and the evil mind. Also in Manitoes, both 
good and evil, distinct from the Great Spirit. Also in the 
transmigration of souls, all which Mr. SoHooLORAET traces to 


* National and Tribal Hist. 
1 Conquest of Mexico. 
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tle Oriental nations. Mr. S; also observes that the practice-of 
periodical offerings of food and libations to.the dead, is common 
to the Hindoos and: Indians. Among the latter, in the north, 
there is no caste,—no burning of widows on the funeral pile nor 
casting of bodies into streams supposed to bé sacred; and that 
thus far, their belief appears to be of Ohaldee-Persie origin. * 
The Mexicans possessed a degree of civilization unknown to 
any of the more northern tribes, and preserved a more minute 
and authentic history, from which the Spanish conquerors 


* Mental Types of the Indian Race. 


It does not appear that idols, or visible representations of their objects of 
worship were very common among the American tribes, whether civilized or 
savage, Much learning and research have been brought to the task of tracing 
parallels between the Mythology of the Indians and that of the Asiatic nations, 
and with a degree of success both as to the number and nature of the coinciden- 
ces, which renders an explanation of those parallels, on the ground of mere 
accident, quite impossible; and in some instances identity of symbolic repre- 
sentations of the same ideas have been discovered in both. For an elaborate 
but somewhat diffuse and in some respects unsatisfactory investigation of this 
subject, see Moeurs Des Sauvages Ameriquains, Compaies aux Moeurs des Premiers 
Temps, By P. LAFITAN—1724. 

Apropos to this subject, we may mention the discovery, in one of the central 
counties of this State, of an image carved in marble, found in the earth-about 
afoot below the surface. The head was broken off, but otherwise the relic was 
perfect. It was presented to the State Historical Society. by Hon. Lxvi Hus- 
BELL, and may be seen at the Society/s'rooms. It was supposed to be an In- 
dian relie, On seeing it I was at once struck with the strong similarity between 
it and certain idols I had seen, brought from Asia. I forwarded the image to 
Prof. JAMIESON, of Carroll College, who had been many"years a missionary in 
India, requesting him to state to what extent it corresponded with similar ob- 
jects he had seen in Asiatic countries. The following is his reply: 


My Drar Mr. SmirH— 
The idol you showed me is doubtless of Asiatic origin, either. Chi- 
nese or Hindoo. 

It is an image of Budh which the Budhists of China and Burmah and the 
Jain sect of India worship. I would judge from its fresh appearance that it 
had never been buried in the earth, exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
or to attrition in water for any length of time. 

It must have been dropped by some persen lately, where it was found. 

The marble is also of Asiatic origin. 

Yours truly, 
June 24th, 1859. J. M. JAMIESON, 


Prof. JAMIESON, whois every way competent to judge of the design of the 
image, seems to have no hesitation in pronouncing it an image of Budh; and 
not only so, but he thinks it is of Asiatic manufacture, and recently dropped 
where it was found, by some white man. In regard to the fresh appearance, 
however, the Professor was not aware of the facts. When found; it was very 
black and the coloring matter had so penetrated the marble that it required 
much hard scouring and the retracing of the indented lines to restore it to its 
natural color. If Iam correctly informed as to the locality in which it was 
found, the depth to which it was covered with earth, and its generál appear- 
ance, it must have lain there for a long time—probably for centuries—at least 
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derived much valuable information, and might have derived. much 
more, but for the fanaticism which. destroyed, as relics of hea- 
thenism, many of their pictorial records and charts. From those 
which remained to be studied, and from, their general. oral tra- 
ditions, it appears; that. the most remamkable. race, that had 
occupied. the country, were the Toltecs. They came.to Mexico, 
probably before the close of the 7th century. They came from 
the north, but from what parts, was unknown. They had a geod 
knowledge of agriculture and the more useful mechanic arts— 
were skilled in working metals—introducedthe complex arrange- 
ments of time adopted by the Aztecs, and were the originators of 
the Mexican civilization under the Aztec monarchy. They 
established their. capital at Tula, north of the Mexican Valley, 
and doubtless constructed the edifices, the remains of which are 
still seen there. They became masters of Mexico and are sup- 
posedto have erected the ancient buildings found in various parts 
of the country. They maintained their ascendancy for about 
four hundred years, and then, by a series of disasters, they 
disappeared, and as Mr. Prescorr supposes, spread over Cen- 
tral America and the neighboring Isles. 


it must have been dropped there at a time when the visits of Europeans to these 
regions were éxtremely rave and ‘their travels confined to the water ‘courses 
and their immediate banks, and when such images, brought from Asiatic coun- 
tries, were rarely possessed by them. Again, it seems highly improbable that 
an early explorer, who would find it difficult enough to carry such stores as 
were essential to his existence, would cumber himself with a block of marble 
weighing four or five pounds, as an object of mere idle curiosity. On the other 
hand, a Budhist from China or India, cast upon our N. W. Coast, if he chanced 
to possess such a treasure or had the skill to produce it, would regard its pre- 
servation and presence, in all his wanderings, as of the greatests importance; 
and so would his descendants till the superstition had faded out. It is the opin- 
ion, also, of competent judges that there is nothing in the quality of the marble 
from which this image is cut, to identify it as exclusively Asiatic. The late 
learned Dr. PxRo1vAL, then our State Geologist, after à careful examination of 
it, pronounced the marble to be precisely the same in kind as that found in two 
distinct localities in this State, and better authority upon this point could not, 
perhaps, be adduced. > . " 

We should indeed use great caution in drawing important conclusions from 
such isolated facts as this and the discovery of the Indian skull on the Delta of 
the Mississippi; but all the circumstances connected with the discovery of this 
image, seem strongly to favor the conclusion that it was derived from China or 
Hindooston, through the Indian race, either as an imported article or an imported 
idea; and if this be correct, it follows necessarily that some of our Indians are 
the descendants of the Budhists of those regions. 
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After another hundred years, the country was entered by a 
rude tribe called Chichemecs, from the regions of the far north- 
west. "They were soon followed by other tribes of higher 
civilization, supposed to have been of the same original stock 
with the Toltecs, as their language was nearly the same. The 
most prominent of these were the Aztecs of the conquest, and 
the Tecucans. The latter adopted the Toltec civilization and 
communicated it to the Chichemecs and the several tribes were 
incorporated into the Mexican empire. The Aztecs came to 
the valley about the beginning of the 18th century and founded 
the City of Mexico in 1825.* l 

The Aztecs had also a distinct tradition of a remarkable per- 
Sonage having mysteriously appeared among them, with white 
skin, long dark hair and flowing beard, and who instructed them 
in the use of metals, in agriculture, and the art of government, 
and suddenly disappeared, assuring them that others of lis race 
would soon visit them and instruct them still further. This 
Quetzalcoatl, as they called him, being a single ‘individual of 
another race so different from, and superior to any known to 
them, they regarded as a god, and their traditionary descriptions 
of his person, led them to regard the Spaniards as of the same 
race, and Montezuma to claim relationship to the Spanish mon- 
arch. They had also deified a hero of another and white race,f 
and of superior civilization in the art of war; and to account 
for his appearance among them, they very naturally ascribed to 
him a miraculous incarnation. The tradition of the appear- 
ance, from time to time, of remarkable personages, so different 
im appearance, and so superior in knowledge to the races among 
whom their lot was cast, should not be regarded as mere Indian 
myths, as we shall see in the sequel. 

In the religious rites and sentiments of the Aztecs, there was 
a strange, confused mixture of Christian rites and ethics, with 
savage cruelfies and heathenish abominations. Mr. PRESCOTT 


* Prescott’s Conquests of Mexico: vol. 1, chap. 1. 
T Huitzilapatehli. 
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informs us that they had a rite: closely resembling Christian 
baptism. ‘At the naming of their children, the lips and bosom 
of the infant were sprinkled with water and ‘the Lord was im- 
plored to permit the holy drops to wash away the sin given to it 
before the foundation of the world, so that the child might be 
born anew.’ " Fragments of their prayers are preserved, of 
which Mr, Prescott gives the following specimens—“‘Wilt thou 
blot us out, O Lord, forever?: Is this punishment intended, not 
for our reformation, but for our destruction? Impart to us, out 
of thy great merey, thy gifts, which we are not worthy to 
receive through our own merits." And this exhortation— 
“Keep peace with all; Dear injuries with patience; God, » Who 
sees, will avenge you.” 

According to the same authority, the Aztec priests adminis- 
tered the rites of confession andabsolution. The secrets of the 
confessional were held inviolable. Penances were prescribed, 
similar to those practiced in the Romish Church. “The address 
of the confessor, on such occasions,” says Mr. PRESCOTT, “‘con- 
tains some things too remarkable to be omitted. ‘O merciful 
Lord,’ he says in his prayer, ‘thou who knowest the secrets of 
all hearts, let thy goodness and favor descend, like the pure 
water of heaven, to wash away the stains from the soul. Thou 
knowest that this poor man has sinned, not of his own free will, 
but from the influence of the sin under which he was born.’ 
After a copious exhortation to the penitent, enjoining a variety 
of mortifications by. penance, and particularly urging the neces- 
sity of procuring a slave for sacrifice, the priest concludes by 
inculeating charity to the poor. ‘Clothe the naked and feed 
the hungry, whatever privation it'may cost thee; for remember 
their flesh is thine and they are men like thee.’- Such is the 
strange medley of truly christian benevolence and heathenish 
abominations with which the Aztec litany abounds,—indicating 
sources widely different. Still there was a strong general 
resemblance between the Aztec and Egyptian priesthood.” * 


* Conquest of Mexico, vol. 1. chap. 4. 
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"The Aztecs had much accurate knowledge of astronomy. 
They had determined the length of the. solar year within two 
minutes and nine seconds.of. the exact period,.as determined by 
modern seience; and: their system. of intercalation was, more 
accurate than any known in Europe ab the time.of: the Mexican 
conquest. To account for such! knowledge, derived only; from 
a.long series of accurate observations, among a people so bar- 
barous in many respects, La Place traces it, in its chief: ouf- 
lines, to Asiatic communities, while its.details are, in many 
respects, quite different from the Asiatic systems. 

The Acolhuans came into the Mexican valley about the close 
‘of the 12th century and. established themselves independently 
of the Aztecs. They excelled the latter in power and intellec- 
tual culture. This kingdom was subdued by a kindred race, 
the Tepanees, about the year 1418. They also.came from the 
North, with institutions and customs in many respects similar 
to those of the Aztecs.* ` 

The civil policy of the Aztecs, and their neighbors, the 
Acolhuans, appears to have been as incongruous, and, (as 
affording any clue to a specific origin) as contradictory as their 
religious rites and dogmas. The Egyptians, the Persians, the 
Chinese, the Hindoos, and even Europeans, seem all to have 
contributed something to the civil as well as religious institutions 
of the Mexican communities; and all, or nearly all this civili- 
zation seems to have penetrated the Mexican Valley from the 
north-west coast. 

"Turning now to the Indian empire of Peru, under the sway 
of the Incas, we meet with phenomena strikingly similar to 
those we have been contemplating in the valley of Anahuac. | 
The same shingling of one race upon another, all belonging to 
the same great family of nations, but differing from each other 
in degrees of civilization and in civil and. religious institutions, 
and the same commingling of incongruous elements in consoli- 
dating the whole into one people and one system. 


* Conquest of Mexico, vol. 1, chap. 4. 
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The traditions of the Peruvians, which have been preserved, 
seem to extend no farther back than their civilization. They 
commence: with a rude, savage people, already: inhabiting the 
country. Over thesé, certain bearded whitemen from. lake 
Titicaca gained ascendancy and conferred on them the blessings 
of civilization. It is not probable that these strangers were 
very numerous, or gained their ascendancy by force, but more 
probably it was the natural result of their superior knowledge 
and benevolent endeavors to improve the condition of the peo- 
ple. "That a small community of cizilized men once inhabited 
the shores of lake Titicaca, is attested by ancient ruins still 
found there. That they could not have been numerous when 
they joined themselves to the original Peruvians seems further 
probable from the fact that no distinctive traces of them were 
visible at the time of the Spanish conquest, unless they were 
identical with the Incas. 

Subsequent to these (if not identical with them) came the 
Incas,—a people quite distinct from the tribes incorporated into 
the Peruvian empire. They were distinguished, even at the 
time of the conquest, by peculiar dress and insignia, as well as 
by language and complexion. They claimed to be children of 
the sun and to have sprung from a single pair. Manco Capac 
and Mama Oello Huaco, who were brother and sister, and hus- 
band and wife. They are represented to have advanced from 
the South, along the high plains, by lake Titicaca, to the valley 
of Cuzco. They represented to the natives that out of com- 
passion to their degraded condition, the Sun, the great parent 
of mankind, had sent them to gather their brethren into com- 
munities and teach them the arts of civilized life.* 

That this singular race sprung from one pair upon the 
continent, and they a brother and sister, who had, by some 
chance, become isolated from the rest of mankind, is probable, 
not only on the authority of à distinct tradition, but also from 
the fact that the unnatural union of brother and sister as hus- 


* Prescotts Conquest of Peru. vol. 1, chap: 1. 
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band and wife, was perpetuated in the reigning family to the 
time of the conquest, in order to preserve, uncontaminated, the 
pure Inca blood. They may have formed, first, the little com- 
munity at lake Titicaca, and subsequently migrated to the valley 
of Cuzco, and so been identical with the bearded whitemen 
from that quarter; though this does not quite agree with the 
tradition, * ly =. 

Of this superior race, was the reigning family of Peru, and 
ihe monarch was called, by way of pre-eminence, the Inca, and 
the titles he arrogated to himself remind us of those so pom- 
pously assumed by the Persian monarchs to the present day. 
His sway over his subjects was of the most absolutely despotic, 
and yet, of the most mild and paternal character. The duty of 
unconditional and unquestioning obedience, was. conceded by 
the subject; and the duty of consulting, in all his requirements, 
the good of his people, was held equally sacred by the monarch . 
—an excellence rarely met with amongst rulers of the present 
day. ‘The whole Inca race were exempted from the burdens of 
taxation and were held in the highest respect and veneration on 
account of their supposed celestial origin and their relationship. 
to the reigning Inca, and filled all offices under the emperor. 
Such was the foundation of the Peruvian monarchy. 

, Our limits will only admit of a hasty glance at the main fea- 
" tures of their laws and institutions to enable us to compare them 
with those of the nations of the Old World. 

Like many of the Asiatics, and in common with their Aztec 
neighbors, the great object of worship was the Sun, and human 
sacrifices were sometimes offered. The cross was one of their 
sacred symbols, but the more obvious traces of Christianity 
observed among the Aztecs were not found among the Peru- 
yians, and their religious rites were fewer and more simple, 

Their lands were divided into three parts, in what proportion 
does not appear—one for the Sun, or the support of their reli- 
gion; one for the Inca, or the maintenance of the government, 
and the third for the people. The Church and State lands were 
cultivated by drafis of laborers from the common people and so 
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apportioned and adjusted that every man should bear-a just 
share of the public burden. Manufacturing and mining for the 
government were carried on in the same manner, Every Peru- 
vian, at à certain age, was required, by law, to marry, and a 
portion of land was then set off to him, sufficient for the main- 
tenance of himself and wife. For every child, an additional 
quantity of land was granted, and a new apportionment iras 
made, every year, to adapt the system to the changing circum- 
stances of families. 

CasTE was as rigidly adhered to as among the Hindoos. The 
son invariably followed the condition and occupation of the 
father. "The heads of families were districted, by tens, fifties, 
hundreds, five hundreds and thousands, and officers of corres- 
ponding rank placed over each, charged with the execution of 
the laws; and the officer who: allowed'a criminal to escape 
punishment, was visited with the penalty due to the offender; 
and, as might be expected, offences against the laws were rare. 

Military roads extended through all quarters of the empire. 
Streams and mountain chasms were bridged, —sometimes on the 
suspension principle. Posts and couriers were established for 
transmitting the orders of the Inca and the despatches of sub- 
ordinate officers. 

The country was unfavorable to agriculture, on account of 
its ruggedness and the absence of rain; but these natural defects 
were overcome by terracing and an extensive system of canals 
and aqueducts for purposes, of irrigation, and a high state of 
cultivation was maintained. | 

Their buildings were constructed mostly of stone, sometimes 
nicely hewn, but their architecture was more remarkable for 
solidity and strength than for architectural beauty, no order 
having been observed, either in Mexico or Peru, and very little 
in its style to indicate a foreign origin. Almost the only point 
of resemblance is to the Egyptian, in the doors tapering from 
bottom to top. 

They knew nothing of the use of iron, but were skilled in the 
use of gold, silver and copper. The manufacture of wool and 
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cotton had arrived at a good degree of refinement. Public 
storehouses were provided in convenient parts :of. the empire:in 
which. to deposit the revenues, both of church and state, which 
were. kept separate and distinct from each other; but in times of 
scarcity, the stores of the Inca were drawn upon to supply the 
people, and, when necessary, the church stores were drawn upon 
by the Inca. In these store-houses were deposited vast quan- 
tities of grain and of every article of convenience and luxury 
within the compass of Peruvian skill. Such is the purity and 
dryness of the dtmosphere of those high plateaus that grain will 
keep, in large masses, for a long time, without injury, and Mr. 
Prescott-tells us that many of the magazines of grain, found by 
the conquerors, would have sufficed for the consumption of the 
adjoining districts for many years. 

They understood, and extensively practiced ‘the art of em- 
balming their dead, and the mummies’ of many generations of 
Incas were exhibited at their great festivals. 

The Peruvians had but a very limited knowledge of. astron- 
omy. In this science, they were greatly inferior to the Muys- 
cas, inhabiting another portion of the same great southern 
plateau. They understood and practiced, substantially the 
Aztec astronomy, with variations approaching nearer the Asiatic 
systems. ‘This, leb us bear in mind, is one important link in 
the chain of evidence that. South America was peopled, for the 
most part, if not exclusively, from the north-west coast, through 
the Isthmus of Darien.* 

From this brief outline of the Peruvian civilization, we may 
draw the following points of comparison. 

The government, in its general aspect, seems closely allied to 
the despotic governments of Hastern Asia, while there is noth- 
ing to establish the claim of any particular one to be the original 
model, . They resembled the Chinese in many respects. . Their 
implicit submission to authority, parental, sacerdotal and civil; 


* Fora full and interesting account of the Peruvian civilization, see ee 
ae Conasiest of Peru, vol. 1, Book 1, from d cd this sketch . Ag. mur 
gathere 
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their adherance to forms and usages; their skill in minute man- 
ufactures; their imitative genius; their patient.perseverence in 
the execution of difficult éntérprises, and the'velestial claims: of 
the Incas, are all characteristic of the Chinese.* SM 

They bore a still closer resemblance to the people of: Hin- 
doostan in their division ‘into castes, their worship of the keav- 
enly bodies and the elements of nature, and their scientific ` 
knowledge of agriculture. They also resembled the Egyptians 
in the same particulars, and also in their practice of embalming 
the dead.T ; 

In their land tenures and agrarian laws, they seem to have 
copied closely from the ancient Spartans; and the coincidences 
between them both and certain reformers of our own times, are 
still more remarkable. -In civil polity, some*have discovered 
apparent resemblances between the Peruvians andthe Romans 
and Anglo-Saxons; but these relate entirely to expedients which 
would very naturally suggest themselves to a semi-civilized 
people. It is indeed-quite ‘natural to suppose that some fea- 
tures of the Peruvian and Mexican civilization were indigenous, 
and yet its main characteristics are too'"Birongly marked, to 
admit of such an explanation, and viewed in connection with all 
the other facts of their history, we are fully warranted in look- 
ing to the nations of the Old World, for the types of that 
civilization. — 

By the indications of their progress over the continent, we 
had before traced the various branches of the Indian race back 
to the north-west coast and into the Ocean, and returned to find, 
in their mythology, laws and institutions, and the general 
features of the civilization of the more cultivated tribes, new 
bearings to guide us'in our-searoli for a more specific origin. 

` *Conquest of Peru, vol. 1; p. 164... ‘Count Carli,” says Mr. Prescott, “has 
amused himself with tracing out the different points of resemblance between 
the Chinese andthe Peruvians.:' The‘emperor of China was: styled the’Son bf 
Heaven, or of ‘the Sun, He also (like the Inca) held a plough once a year, in 
the presence of his people, to show his'tespect for agriculture, and (48 in Peru) 
the solatices and equinoxes were, noticed to determine. the period of their reli- 
gicus festivals. The coincidences are curious”? Page'165. 
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The result of this inquiry, to say the least, corroborates the 
testimony of the first class of facts in favor of an Asiatic par- 
entage. In addition to all these facts, we have the testimony of _ 
able anatomists, that the American crania, with few exceptions, 
are decidedly of the Mongolian type. .It will be recollected 
that a few years since, a Chinese Junk visited New York, 
manned by native Chinese. It was my good fortune to board 
this unseemly craft and to observeits crew; and although I had 
been familiar with our north-western Indians for more than 
twenty years, had I been ignorant of the nationality of that 
crew, I should have supposed them to, be the genuine sons of 
the forest, a little disguised by their dress. They had the same 
high cheek bones, retreating fore-heads and straight, coarse, 
black hair, and a complexion that needed only the smoke of the 
wigwam, for a season, to make it pure Indian. As it was, it 
inclined rather to the color of brass than of copper; but no 
greater discrepancy than may be observed between the com- 
plexions of a newly arrived Englishman and one who has been 
in the United States five years. All the facts of Indian history, 
as well ag the physical peculiarities of the race, point, unmis- 
takably, to an Asiatic origin, with, perhaps, a few exceptions, 
which will be noticed soon. 

But when we attempt to trace that origin to any one nation 
of the Old World, we are at once involved in a labyrinth of 
difficulties; and at this very point the most intelligent writers 
have abandoned the subject as hopelessly involyed in mystery. 
In respect to the more cultivated tribes, who had preserved 
something like an authentic history of themselves and their more 
immediate predecessors, they find no difficulty in tracing them, 
at least, to an Asiatic origin; but the stone upon which they 
stumble is this; that the first glimmerings of the history of the 
more civilized tribes, commence witha rude, savage people 
inhabiting the country before them; and to account for the 
existence of these, they regard as the grand difficulty, and 
abandon the investigation at the very point in the inquiry, 
which, in my judgment, furnishes the key to the general solution 
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of the whole enigma.* Mr. Stevens, ina paper on the origin 
of the Indians, concludes that little or nothing can be known 
on the subject. Mr. Prescott, in the chapter alluded to in our 
opening remarks, arrives at the same conclusion, Mr. Sehool-. 
craft leaves the question more deeply involved in mystery than 
he found it, concluding that the true aborigines, to use his own 
language, probably broke off from one of the primary stocks 
of the human race, beforé history had dipped her pen in ink or 
lifted her graver upon a stone. Herodotus is silent; there is 
nothing to be learned from Sanconiathus or the fragmentary 
ancients. The Cuneiform and Nilotic inscriptions, the oldest in 
the world, are mute. Our Indian stocks seem to be still more 
ancient.” T 

The grand error of these writers, I conceive to be this:— 

They assume, first, that what they consider the original Indian 
race, must have sprung from some one nation of the Old World, 
and all from one original American stock which came to the 
country direct from the nation to which they belonged, and by 
voluntary emigration; so that at whatever period it occurred, 
the rest of the world must have been cognizant of the fact and 
preserved some record of it; and hence Mr. Schoolcraft con- 
cludes that because Herodotus and Sanconiathus and the Cunei- 
form and Nilotic inscriptions are all silent on the subject, there- 
fore the migration must have taken place before their day! The 
facts we have adduced lead more naturally to the following 
proximate conclusions. 

Ist. That the origin of the Indian tribes upon this continent, 
viewed as a whole, is an event of not very ancient date. Their 
oral and pictorial history, the remains of Indian art, and all the 
other traces of the presence of human beings upon the continent, 
indicate an origin quite recent, as compared with the pyramids. 


* If we can arrive at satisfactory conclusions respecting the origin of the 
more civilized tribes, and the means by which they reached the continent, it 
should, at least suggest to us the possibility that the -primary stock may-have 
originated from the same quarter, and found their way hither by similar means; . 
especially if we find they all belonged to the same fumily of nations and first 
appeared on the same part of the continent. 

T Nat. and Trib. Hist. pp. 16—17. 
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The oldest architectural remains of Mexico and Central America, 
cannot claim a date anterior to the Toltees, or about the seventh 
century. Those of Peru are evidently of more recent date. 
The earth works of the United States, would hardly bear the 
frosts and storms of a thousand years, without becoming quite 
obliterated; and those who have observed the process of prairie 
making, will not believe it could have required more than one or 
two thousand years to bring the largest of them to their present 
stage of progress.* 

2d. While all the facts of Indian history, with rare excep- 
tions, point to a general Asiatic origin, they as plainly indicate 
a diversity.of specific origin, that the germs of various tribes 
appeared at different points on the north-west coast, at periods 
more or less remote from each other, and under different cir- 
cumstances and with different degrees of civilization. Their 
division into amultitude of distinct tribes, with different, tho’ 
kindred languages, and the constant shingling of one race upon 
another and the consequent heterogeneous nature of the laws 
and institutions observed among the Mexicans and Peruvians, 
all indicate this diversity of origin, both as to time and place. 


* Some men of high reputation in natural science, have made much ado 
about an Indian skull, said to have been found on the Delta, below New 
Orleans, sixteen feet below the surface. The story is, that in that locality there 
were discovered several successive. formations of earth, alternating with the 
remains of as many cypress swamps, and that the skull was found under one 
of the cypress stumps belonging to the lowest and primitive swamp; and from 
a computation of the time required for these successive formations, they confi- 
dently assert that the skull could not have been less than 50,000 years old, and 
Bones that America must have been inhabited by man, at least that length of 

ime. 

But unfortunately for the conclusion, the same reasoning which proves the 
skull to have been 50,000 years old, proves that the stumps in the same forma- 
tion must have been about the same age! Poor Mitchee must have found a 
grave in a “hard row of stumps”? that in such a situation could have retained 
their organic form for 50,000 years. Surely, after finding timber of 
such astonishing durability, we should not despair of some day finding Noah’s 
Ark, all sound and seaworthy and ready for the next flood. And a human 
skull so thick and so hard as to be able, in moist earth, to resist the gnawings of 
time for 50,000 years, one would suppose could not have belonged to the Indian 
race at all, but must have been worn by a genuine son of Africa. But this is 
only one of many proofs we have that men of science are not always logicians. 

Soon after this wonderful discovery of an ante-Adamic skull, the City of 
Pompeii was discovered still deeper inthe ground! The locality of that city is 
subject to sudden changesfrom one cause, and the Delta of the Mississippi to 
rapid changes from another equally potent. 
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8d. Everything indicates that their origin upon the continent 
was the result, not of design, but of accident. Had they 
migrated by design, direct from the old continent, it would have 
- been by some route and by some means by which some of them 
could and would have returned and informed the world of their 
discoveries. If we take it for granted that their migration was 
voluntary and direct from the civilized regions of. the Old 
World, the conclusions which Mr. Schoolcraft draws from the 
silence of history concerning it, will appear more natural; but 
are there no conceivable means by which they may have reached 
the continent, and all the rest of the world remained ignorant of 
the fact? We might affirm concerning the fate of the lost steam- 
ship President, that ‘Herodotus is silent; there is nothing to be 
learned from Sanconiathus and the fragmentary ancients." But 
obviously, antiquity is not the qualification necessary to give 
the required information, but knowledge of the fact. Were 
half the world still unexplored, the passengers and crew of the 
President might now be forming a community in an unknown 
land, and all that history could transmit to future generations 
concerning them would be, that at such a time a certain yessel 
left port and was never heard of afterwards; and the knowledge, 
even of this fact, would very soon be lost entirely. 

Now this was the very condition of the world previous to the 
discovery of America by Europeans. Here was a vast conti- 
nent, stretching north and south, almost from pole to pole, and 
unknown to the civilized world. Facing its western shores was 
another vast continent, which had been teeming with population 
for some thousands of years. ‘There is, perhaps, no one error 
into which we are more prone to fall, than underrating the 
knowledge of the ancients. Some of the Asiatic nations have 
possessed a knowledge of naval architecture and navigation, . 
from a very early date. Noah’s ark was a very respectable 
craft, both as to size and model. As early as the days of Solo- 
mon, the Tyrians fitted out ships for three years voyages. The 
Chinese had the magnetic needle long before it was known to 
Europeans, and it is very doubtful whether they have made 
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much progress in the art of ship-building and navigation for the 
last three thousand years. Then, there is, besides the Pacifie 
Gulf Stream, a broad ocean current in the north temperate 
zone, setting from the shores of China almost across to our 
north-west coast, with the prevailing winds in the same direc- 
tion. When we consider the amount of coasting trade that for 
ages must have been carried on along the eastern shores of Asia, 
the populous condition of those countries and the inducements 
to search out the neighboring isles in quest of subsistence or 
shelter from enemies, it would seem to have been the greatest 
of miracles if vessels, with their freight of human beings, had 
not, in numerous instances, in the course of two or three thous- 
and years, been driven off to sea, by storms, and disabled for 
making their way back, and falling into the westerly winds and 
currents, been wafted to the north-west coast of America; and 
deeply involved in mystery as we regard the origin of the 
Indians, had the Europeans found the country destitute of inhab- 
itants, it would have been a still greater mystery. 

Lieut. Maury, Director of the American Nautical Observ- 
atory, ina letter to Mr. Schoolcraft, published in his “National 
and Tribal History," says, there are well attested instances of 
Japanese vessels being found in a disabled condition near our 
north-west coast. He says further, («When we take into consid- 
eration the position of North America with regard to Asia, and 
New Holland in regard to Africa, with the winds and currents 
of the ocean, it would have been more remarkable that America 
should not have been peopled from Asia, or New Holland from 
Africa than that they should have been.’’* To my mind, such 
an event was the inevitable consequence of the relative positions 
and condition of Asia and America, and the winds and currents 
of the Pacific. 

But the chances for accidental arrivals from Asia would be 
confined, almost exclusively, to the north-west coast. Accord- 
ing to Lieut. Maury, a disabled vessel would never drift from 


*He proceeds to show how naturally and unavoidably the latter must have 
taken place by chance voyages. 
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the former to the latter country, within twenty-five or thirty 
degrees of the equator; and south of these parallels, where 
westerly winds again prevail, the distance would be about ten 
thousand miles, with no resting place but New Zealand.* Still, 
it must be regarded as possible that rare instances may have 
occurred, in the course of ages, in which the crews of disabled 
vessels may have outlived this long voyage and been cast upon 
the coast of South America. But in the north temperate lati- 
tudes, everything is favorable to such chance voyages; and 
every consideration seems to justify the conclusion that nume- 
rous instances of the kind must have occurred during the thou- 
sands of years the Asiatics have been exposed to such easual- _ 
ties; and these instances would necessarily increase in frequency 
as that continent became crowded with population, and com- 
merce and navigation increased. By this means alone, we 
may rationally conclude, small communities were, from time to 
time, formed upon our north-west coast, and advanced in all 
directions over the entire continent; and with this view of their 
origin, we should naturally expect to find in the Indian race, the 
representatives of all the Asiatic nations, and something in 
their civil and religious institutions, peculiar to each; we should 


— 


*The question naturally arises here, how we are to account, on these natu- 
ral principles of dispersion, for the distribution of inhabitants through the 
numerous tropical islands of the Pacific, against the trade winds ? 

In the first place it may be remarked, that the Asiatics, with their knowledge 
of navigation, doubtless pushed their discoveries far out into the ocean by regu- 
lar design or desperate flights by sea, from the pursuit of enemies. In the 
second place, disabled vessels, after being driven far out to sea by the westerly 
winds and currents in the North Pacific, would be very likely, in many instan- 
ces, to encounter northerly gales which would drive them within the reach of 
the easterly trade winds, and once in their power, they would be driven in a 
south-westerly direction upon the islands of the tropics; und by a similar pro- 
cess, some may have been driven from the South temperate regions and scat- 
tered over the tropics in a northwesterly direction. Lastly; the more eivilized 
castaways upon the N. W. coast, as they penetrated southward through the 
tropics, may, for a time, have practised coast navigation by such barks as their 
means would enable them to construct, and some of these may have been driven 
off from the tropical coast of America, as their ancestors were from the temper- 
ate coast of Asia, and contributed to the peopling of the tropicalisles. This 
last explanation is the least satisfactory of the three, on account of the great 
distance of the nearest islands to the coast, and the little evidence we have that 
the natives were ever provided with water-craft of sufficient capacity to endure 
a very long voyage. We may, perhaps, affirm that the two first named pro- 
cesses were;inevitable, and the third not impossible. 
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naturally expect that Japan, Mongolia, China, Tartary, Hin- 
doostan, Persia, and possibly Egypt and some other countries 
somewhat remote from the eastern shores of Asia, would have 
each contributed its share to the aboriginal stock. 

In respect to any particular company of castaways, we shall 
readily perceive that the degree of civilization possessed by 
their own nation, would not determine the degree which they 
would retain and transmit to their descendants. Much more 
would depend üpon the knowledge and character of the individ- 
uals composing the little community, the circumstances under 
which they were cast upon the country and the facilities they 
might chance to possess for perpetuating their knowledge and 
transmitting it to posterity. From these differences of persons 
or circumstances, one party of the kind might soon degenerate 
into savages, while another, from the same country, might retain 
much of their native civilization. 

As the Asiatic nations improved in naval architecture and 
became accustomed to the use of larger vessels, we should natu- 
rally expect that castaways upon the American coast would be 
provided with more facilities for perpetuating their civilization 
after their arrival. As at the present day, the officers and crews 
of large, commodious and valuable ships, would be better in- 
formed, and the passengers of the more intelligent class; and 
the existence of inhabitants already on the continent, however 
rude, would, when found out, favor still further the preservation 
of useful knowledge. Thus the rationale of this view of Indian 
origin, corroborates the testimony of Mexican and Peruvian 
history, that those regions were first inhabited by savage tribes, 
and that their civilization was introduced at a later period by 
new arrivals among them, more immediately from civilized 
lands, and all the facts of Indian history and remains of 
Indian art, which point to the north-west coast as the region 
where they all, or nearly all, first appeared on the continent. 

But these chance migrations direct from one continent to the 
other, are, by no means, the only sources of our Indian stock. 


There is the Aleutian chain of islands, extending quite across | 
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the North Pacific, and so near to each other that adventurers in ` 
very rude barks may pass from one island to another, without 
being on the water more than two days between any two of them. 

The Chichemecs, a rude people who preceded the Aztecs in 
Mexico, called themselves «Children of the ground"— claiming 
to have sprung from and come up out of the ground, and to have 
been the subjects of the “lord of the seven caves." 

Col. CHARLÉS HAMILTON SMITH, of Edinburgh, in his trea- 
tise on the Natural History of the Human Species, suggests 
that the Chichemees were from the Aleutian Islands—under- 
standing the word caves as a figure, denoting vessels or canoes. 
Mr. SCHOOLCRAFT addressed a letter to Lieut. MAURY, asking 
his opinion on this point and several others relative to the nayi- 
gation of the Pacific and Polynesian waters by means of the 
rude vessels of early ages. In his reply, to which we have 
before alluded, this scientific navigator says: 

“At page 261, the Colonel had a stronger case than he sup- 
posed. The Aleutians of the present day actually live in caves 
or subterranean apartments, which they enter through a hole in 
the top. They are the most bestial of the Species." 

“You wish me to state whether, in my opinion, the Pacific 
and Polynesian waters could have been navigated in early times, 
supposing the winds to have been as they now are—in balsas, 
floats and other rude vessels of early ages? 

“Yes; if you had a supply of provisions, you could run down 
the trades in the Pacifie on alog. There is no part of the world 
where nature would tempt savage men more strongly to launch 
out upon the open sea, with his bark, however frail. 

“Most of the islands are surrounded with coral reefs, between 
which. and the shore, the water is as smooth as a mill-pond. 
The climate and the fish invite the savage into the water, and 
the mountains which separate valley from valley, make it more 
easy for the natives to go from valley to valley by water than by 
land; for the scoriz upon the mountains, with the bramble by 
the way, offer barriers to those naked people which are almost , 
impassible. On the other hand, there is the refreshing water, 
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the smooth bay, the floating log, or even the unhusked cocoa-nut 
to buoy him along. I have seen children there, not more than 
three years old, swimming off to the ship with nothing buta 
cocoa-nut to hold by. This voyage accomplished (from one part 
of an island to another) there is the island in the distance to 
attract and allure; and the next step would be—if we imagine 
an infant colony on an island of a group—to fit out an expedi- 
tion to some of those to leeward. The native then finds a 
hollow log, split in two. Like children here, he has dammed 
up his little mountain streamlet with adam of clay across. He 
does the same with his trough, kneading the clay, and making a 
dam with it across either end. He puts ina few cocoa-nuts, a 
calibash of water, breaks a green branch thick with foliage, 
sticks ib up for a sail and away he goes before the wind at the 
rate of three or four miles an hour. 1 have seen them actually 
do this. * * * But by some mishap, in the course 
of time, his frail bark misses the island or falls to leeward; the 
only chance then is to submit to the winds and waves and go 
where they will bear.” 

Lieut. Maury then remarks that the Pacific Islander very 
Soon gets above the use of such rude contrivances, and describes 
their method of constructing canoes that will carry twenty 
persons or more.* 

The foregoing remarks of Lieut. MAURY appear to relate 


* With all these valuable hints before him, it is surprising that Mr. School- 
craft should have settled down upon the conclusion that the origin of the Indian 
stock upon this continent dates back to & period anterior to the writings of 
Herodotus and the Nilotic inscriptions. Indeed, these hints seem to have 
brought a momentary gleam of light to his mind touching the mystery of Indian 
origin, when he says:— 

“It is no necessary consequence, however, of the principles of dispersion, 
that it should have been extended to this continent as the result of regular 
design. Design there may have been, Asia, Polynesia, and the Indian 
Ocean, have abounded, for centuries, with every element of national discord. 
Pestilence and predatory wars have pushed population over the broadest dis- 
tricts of Persia, India, China, and all Asia. The isles of the sea have been 
the nurseries of nations. Half the globe has been settled by differences of 
temperature, oceanic currents, the search of food, thoughtless adventure, or 
other forms of what is called mere accident, and not purposed migration. 

Mr. S. also remarks, following Lieut. M.’s letter, that we have traditionary 
gleams of a foreign origin from separate stocks of nations; and yet the ques- 
tion of the origin of what he considers the true aborigines, in his mind, seems 
to have remained wrapped in the profoundest mystery. . 
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‘particularly to islands in the warmer latitudes of the Pacific; 
but by similar means the Aleutian chain, partly by accident and 
partly by design, would inevitably be reached, one after another, 
by people from the north-east of Asia, till the whole chain would 
be traversed and the continent at length reached. Thus the 
Aleutian chain may have furnished numerous centres of popu- 
lation on the continent—not immediately Asiatic, but of Asiatic 
origin, and having become thoroughly savage in the long period 
of many generations required for their dispersion through the 
whole chain to the American coast, and the winds and currents 
forbidding all return, by any process known to them, it is not 
strange that the existence of this continent should have re- 
mained unknown to the civilized countries of Asia, from which 
they may have originated. 

Another natural channel of migration from the rude tribes of 
the extreme north east of Asia, is Behrings’s Straits. Some 
writers have regarded this as the point from which the entire 
American population was derived, and have looked no further. 
That it was one of the routes by which the Indian fathers 
reached the continent, there can no longer exist a reasonable 
doubt. Lieut. MAURY, in the letter before quoted, says: 

“Capt. Ray, of the whale ship Superior, fished two years ago 
(1848) in Behring’s Straits, and saw canoes going from one con- 
tinent to the other." À 

If this was done in 1848, it may have been done in 148 as 
well, Butit would not naturally take place until population 
had been pushed to the extreme north-east of Asia. Migration 
by this route was, most probably, first by accident, and after- 
wards by design; aud yet, the barbarous people, having no con- 
ceptions of the nature of their discovery, or that they had dis- 
covered a new continent at all the knowledge of it would not 
_ be likely to find its way back through the intervening barbarous 
hordes, to the civilized portions of Asia. But tp conclude that 
this is the only route by which Asiatics could have reached the 
continent, would be as unphilosophical as it is inconsistent with 
well known facts. It was doubtless one, and only one, of seve- 

18m 
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ral ways by which the American continent was furnished with 
its numerous éentres of population. 

The barbarizing process of extending population through the 
Aleutian Islands and Behring's Straits to the American coast, 
under the circumstances of privation and want which must have 
attended it, renders it philosophically probable that the germs of 
the more savage tribes were from these two sources, and that 
the civilizing elements which were developed in Mexico and 
Peru, were castaways, more immediately from the civilized por- 
tions of the old continent; and this philosophical view, let us 
remember, corresponds with the historical facts preserved by 
the Mexicans and Peruvians, that such was the actual order of 
their civilization. 

Again, these more civilized castaways would, as we have seen, 
almost inevitably, be cast upon the north-west coast. Their 
superior intelligence and destitute circumstances would naturally 
lead them to journey southward in quest of a more genial cli- 
mate and mote ready means of subsistence; while the more 
barbarous tribes, springing from the north-east of Asia, would 
as naturally remain in their native latitude, ascend the streams 
in quest of fish and game, and at length penetrate through the 
mountain passes and spread over the vast plains of the north. 
This also corresponds with the facts of Indian history—that 
none but savage tribes have permanently occupied the North, 
and that civilization entered the Mexican valley from the North- 
west. "The tendency of migration towards the South, would 
naturally produce a crowded population near the Isthmus, engen- 
der wars and drive the vanquished into South America, as well 
as eastward, along the Gulf and over its islands. 

The greatest difficulty perhaps, in this whole inquiry is, to 
account for the appearance of one or two civilized bands in Peru 
—the bearded white men, as they were called, from Lake Titi- 
caca, and the Incas, if indeed they were not identical. Lake 
Titicaca was South, or at the southern extremity of the Peru- 
vian Empire, so that these civilizers seem to have entered the 
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valley of Cuzco from the south. Although both were called 
white men, yet the descriptions of the Inca complexion do not 
indicate a European origin, while every feature of their charac- 
ter and civilization was decidedly Asiatic. heir civilization 
differed materially from the Aztec, and hence Mr. Prescott con- 
cludes that it could not have been derived from Mexico, and that 
the two nations never had any knowledge of, or connection with 
each other. Still it is quite certain that the Muyscas, inhabit- 
ing the same great plateau, were from Mexico, and that the Peru- 
vians and Mexicans had many things in common; and it does 
not follow, necessarily nor naturally, that the civilization of 
Mexico, at the time of the conquest, was what it always had 
been. One civilized people after another came to the country 
and crossed their blood and civilization with their predecessors, 
and the Incas, or men of Lake Titicaca, may have left Mexico 
at a time when its civilization was quite different from that 
found by the Spaniards. If the original Inca stock were cast- 
aways upon the north-west coast, it seems scarcely possible that 
they could have penetrated into South America without having 
first been incorporated into the empire of Mexico, which evi- 
dently had its origin anterior to that of Peru. 

We have already remarked that chance voyages by way of 
the South Pacific, might be regarded as possible. But if pos- 
sible at all, it would only be from nations accustomed to the use 
of large vessels, and, of course, advanced in civilization. A 
large vessel which chanced to be well stored, might be driven 
over that wide waste of waters and land its inmates on the 
coast of South America, any where between twenty-five or 
thirty degrees South, and Cape Horn. Any one who has seen 
a Chinese junk and considers that itis just about the same sort 
of a craft that it was two thousand years ago, will not doubt its 
capacity to sustain a chance voyage, even of this prodigious 
length, and he will, moreover, wonder that such a clumsy thing 
could ever make anything but a chance voyage. The strongly 
marked Chinese character of the Incas, aud the mixture of 
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Hindoo and Persian laws in the Peruvian polity, indicate that, 
at least, all three of these nations were represented in the 
structure of the Peruvian civilization; and to account for the 
existence of their representatives in Peru, we are shut up to the 
doctrine of chance migration, perhaps all by the same vessel, 
and perhaps by several; and we, have our choice between the 
northern and southern routes, or part by the one and part by 
the other. The distinctive blood and character of the Incas, 
seem inconsistent with the supposition that they were first cast 
upon the north-west coast, migrated to Mexico, passed through 
the crucible of that empire and then penetrated into South 
America. It seems more rational to conclude that persons from 
China, Persia, and Hindostan, may, in rare instances, have been 
-cast upon the coast by the southern route. ` 

There is one more anomaly in Indian history which I cannot 
pass unnoticed. We have distinct indications of the occasional 
appearance among the original inhabitants, of, to them, myste- 
rious personages who seem to have left traces of a Huropean 
origin. The descriptions given by the Mexicans of their deified 
Quetzalcoatl, and the Christian rites and ethics interwoven with 
their heathenish doctrines and practices, point significantly to 
Europe for their origin. It is true that the liability to chance 
migrations from Europe across the Atlantico, compared with 
those from Asia across the Pacific, may be a hundred to one in 
favor of the latter; and yet, it is not only possible, but abstractly 
probable that such chance voyages may, occasionally, have been 
made in the course of centuries. But such chance migrations 
across the Atlantic could only be made within or near the tro- 
pics, and direct from the old countries, as there is no chain of 
islands to support the inductive process which must have been 
. carried on through the Aleutian chain, and other islands of the 
Pacific. Castaways from Spain or Portugal, for example, 
would naturally fall into the Gulf of Mexico, and it would not 
be strange, therefore, if persons from these, or other countries 
of Europe, should have found their way, by the chances of navi- 
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gation, to Mexico, and left their impress upon Mexican insti- 
tutions, * 

From this view of the great outlines and principal facts of 
Indian history, and their exact correspondence with what we 
should philosophically expect from the relative position of the 
American continent to the rest of the world, the course of the 
winds and ocean currents, the Islands in the Pacific and the 


absence of such resting places in the Atlantic, we may be 
justified in drawing the following final conclusions: 


*Major Stopparp, in his History of Louisiana, has a curious chapter on a 
certain tribe of Indians which once inhabited Florida .or the Carolinas, sup- 
posed by some to have been of WzzsH origin. 

The evidences in favor of the existence of a Welsh tribe of Indians near the 
Atlantic coast and of their subsequent migrations westward, is derived partly 
from a scrap of Welsh history, and partly from the testimony of early travelers 
among the Indian tribes of the South-West. 

The history is, that in 1170 a Welsh prince named Mapog, on account of 
civil discords in his own country, fitted out a small fleet and sought adventures 
by sea—that he discovered unknown lands; returned, fitted out a larger fleet 
and sailed with a colony of his country people for the newly discovered country, 
and never returned. Whether this prince Madoc actually reached the New 
World, or some other country, the early historians could have had no means of 
judging, except from the account of Madoc who reported having sailed west- 
ward, leaving Ireland far to the North. 

The evidence of the actual existence of Indians who spoke the Welsh Ian- 
guage, is derived from various sources. Itis said that one Morgan Jones, a 
Welsh preacher, in 1660, fellin with the Tuscaroras, then in Virginia, and 
found they spoke the Welsh language; that he preached to them three times a 
week for four months and could confer with them on the most difficult subjects. 
The testimony of several travelers of later periods is adduced, claiming that 
they had been among Indians who spoke Welsh, and that they had saved their 
lives by being able to speak the same language. ` 

All these stories lack, more or less, the marks of credibility. The story of 
the voyages of Madoc is not only inconclusive as to the country to which he 
migrated, but in some respects inconsistent with itself. The account given by 
Mr. Jones supposes that a colony of people, reduced to a savage state, would 
retain their original language for five hundred years in such purity that an 
individual from the parent country would understand them perfectly—a thing 
quite incredible. The later stories of travelers are still more deficient in the 
elements of credibility. They were received second or third handed, mostly 
from incompetent persons, and the savage Welshmen were always located far 
away in the interior. Moreover, if a "Welsh nation of Indians existed any- 
where in the United States within the last hundred years and had preserved 
their language in such purity as is represented, for a period of six hundred 
years, it is incredible that all traces of them should haye disappeared upon a 
more general and thorough acquaintance with the tribes of North America. 

It is barely possible that such a migration from Wales to this continent took 
place and that they contributed to the traces of Europeans found among the 
indians. The traces of Europeans were, however, all found in Mexico, ‘and 
there is the great ocean current, and the trade winds in the same direction, 
sweeping across the Atlantic and around the Gulf of Mexico to the very shores 
of the Isthmus, and European castaways falling into these currents would be 


landed 1n the very regions where the only decisive traces of them have ever 
been found. 
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1. That with earth and man as they are, the dispersion of the 
race over the whole world, would inevitably result from plaeing 
a single human pair upon the eastern eontinent. 

2. That all the tribes of this continent, are of Asiatic 
origin. l 

8. Thatthey sprung from numerous small centers, and that, 
with rare exceptions, those centers were placed upon the north- 
west coast. 

4. That these original centers were derived, partly from 
castaways direct from the Asiatic coast, partly from the acci- 
dental dispersion of population through the Aleutian and other 
islands of the Pacific, and partly from the extreme north-east of 
Asia across Behring’s Straits. ' 

5. That from these centers upon the north-west coast, the 
Indian tribes spread over the whole of North and South 
America. 

6. That the civilization of Mexico and Peru was introduced. 
subsequently to the first occupation ot those couniries—the 
former by castaways more direct from the civilized regions of 
Asia, by way of the north-west coast, with rare instances of 
castaways from Europe, who mingled their blood with the 
Asiatic stock, and slightly modified their manners and institu- 
tions; and the latter by similar migrations from Asia alone,, 
either through the north, or, more probably, the South tempe- 
rate regions of the Pacifc. | 

T. That the means by which the various centers of Indian pop-- 
ulation arrived upon this continent, as well as the incongruities. 
observed in their ideas and institutions, while they unite in. 
pointing to an Asiatic origin, indicate no less distinctly that all 
the Asiatic nations were represented in the formation of the 
Indian race, and hence, that all attempts to trace them, as æ 
whole, to any one of them, must prove abortive. 

8. When we consider that as early as the time of Solomon, 
some of the Asiatic nations possessed sufficient knowledge of 
naval architecture and navigation to fit out ships for à three 
year’s cruise, we cannot avoid the, conclusion that many instan-- 
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ces of castaways upon this continent, must have occurred before 
population could have had time to extend itself to the extreme 
north-east of Asia and across Behring’s Straits, or by induction 
from island to island across the Pacific to the American coast. 
In such cases, the chances would be that the crews would con- 
sist of but one sex. Itis painful to contemplate the condition 
of such a company; cast upon an uninhabited coast; with no 
hope of rescue; without the poor privilege of savage-society; 
left to experience the full import of the Divine verdict that it is 
not good for man to be alone; left to drag out a miserable life 
with the certain prospect of utter extinction; with the appalling 
prospect that some one of their number must finally perish in 
utter solitude, with no one of his species to sooth his anguish or 
minister to his wants; and each with the perpetual conscious- 
ness that this fearful lot might be his own. How many such 
forlorn crews may have perished on our coast, or what may have 
been their mental anguish in view of the gloomy prospect before 
- them, or what were the sufferings of the last wretched survivors, 
we can never know till we meet them in another life, where we 
may have time and opportunity to unravel all the mysteries of 
Providence concerning our race. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF WISCONSIN SINCE 1820. 


BY COL. EBENEZER CHILDS, OF LA CROSSE. 


I was born in the town of Barre, Worcester county, Mas- 
sachusetts, April 8d, 1797. At the age of ten, I was left an 
orphan, and never inherited a cent from any person. I was 
turned loose upon the wide world without any one to advise or 
protect me, and had to struggle through poverty. 

I remained in my native State until 1816. I was then nine- 
teen years of age, and was hard at work at fifty cents per day, 
when the Town Collector called on me for a minister tar. 
The amount was one dollar and seventy-five cents, which 
appeared to me like a large sum to pay a minister, who per-: 
formed no manual labor. I told the collector I had no money, 
and inquired what would be the consequence if I failed to pay 
the tax? ‘Pay or go to jail, was the reply; I did’nt like 
the jail alternative, so I told the collector he must wait until 
I could get some money. He consented, and called again in a 
few days; but I was still moneyless. He insisted on the 
payment of the tax; I finally put him off until the next 
Monday, promising to get the money on Saturday, and take it - 
to him in time on Monday, so he could make his returns, as 
that was his last day. It began to be close times with me—I 
must pay, go to jail, or run away. I determined on the latter 
course, settled with my employer on Saturday night, who paid 
me for my services, and made the necessary preparations for 
a quiet departure. 

With a fine pony, and a few articles of clothing, which I 
packed into an old pair of saddle-bags, I started on Sunday 
morning after the people had gone to church. I went as much 
as I could across lots, and along unfrequented roads, in order 
toiget past the church without being discovered. Indeed, I 


resorted to’as much caution to get out of town as l should 
19m 
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have done had I stolen a sheep. I finally got safely beyond 

the limits of the town; but in passing through another town, T 

had necessarily to go close to the church, in passing which I 

was hailed from the front door. I cast a furtive glance in that 

direction, and saw a long-spliced Yankee coming towards me. 

Ispurred up the pony, and kept out of Yankee'sreach. Soon 

finding that his long legs could not overtake my nimble horse, 

he went back, and mounted a fine horse in the church shed, 

and gave me chase. By this time my horse was on the keen 

jump. Had the tithing-man been a good rider, he would have 

overtaken me; as it was, after pursuing about two miles, he 

gave up the chase, and returned. We made more disturbance 

along the road than an army would have made if allowed to 

pass unmolested. I arrived at my sister’s that night, and left 

early the next morning for the State of New York. My busi- 

ness took me off the main traveled road from Boston to Albany, 

and when I regained it, I learned that a tithing-man and several. 
assistants had passed in hot pursuit, but I was too smart for 

them, and evaded them all. It was at that time a violation of 
law for a traveler to journey on the Sabbath in Massachusetts, 

and if he could not be arrested on that day by the tithing-man, 

he could be followed and apprehended anywhere within the 
State. When I crossed the State line, and got into New York, 
T felt greatly relieved. Iwas then in the land of freedom, and 

out of the reach of oppression. 

I did not re-visit my native state until twenty-four years 
after my runaway. Everything had changed; the obnoxious 
laws that had driven me from the land of my nativity had been 
repealed, and more liberal ideas prevailed. 

After my hegira, I stopped at Troy, on the Hudson, the 
| population of which, at that time, was about two thousand. 
Thence I went to Saratoga Springs, which had one public 
house and about two hundred inhabitants; after remaining 
there three months, I went to Utica, which had a population - 
of about twelve hundred. I tarried there a short time, and 
went to Homer, Cortland county, remaining there a year; 
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thence I went to Waterloo, Seneca county, and continued 
there until the winter of 1818—19, when I went to Buffalo, 
where I tarried until the opening of navigation. Meanwhile I 
visited Black Rock, the population of which was about the 
same as that of Buffalo, about six hundred. I also visited 
Niagara Falls, nearly all around in a state of nature, scarcely 
any Improvements, with some twelve families residing there. 

The first steam-boat built on the Upper Lakes, called the : 
Walk-in-the- Water, then lay ina small stream below Black 
Rock. She ran from Buffalo to Detroit, making the round 
trip once in two weeks. I left Buffalo in April, on board a 
small schooner; we encountered head winds, and got out of 
fuel. All the passengers were requested to try and pick up 
driftwood, which drifted off from shore; at length.a large tree 
,was discovered, when all hands were called to try and stop it. 
I thought I would be very smart, so I got over the stern of the 
vessel, and hung myself down so as to hitch my foot into a 
crotch of the tree; the vessel meanwhile pressing on in one 
direction and the tree floating the other. The consequence 
was, L was forced to let go my hold on the vessel, and dropped 
on to the tree; and there I was, a-straddle of it, in the 
middle of Lake Erie, the laughing-stock of the crew and 
passengers. After awhile the Captain lowered his small boat, 
came and picked me up. We at length reached Cleveland, 
after a passage of eight days, where I remained until the spring 
of the following year. 

It was very unhealthy in Cleveland at that time; aa soon 
after my arrival, I was attacked with the ague and fever, which 
stuck to me through the whole season and ensuing winter. In 
the spring of 1820, my doctors told me that Í must leave that 
place, and go up the Lakes, if I would get over the disease. 
So on the first of April, I left Cleveland on board a small 
schooner, bound for Detroit, and arrived there after a three 
days’ passage. There were but few Americans then in De- 
troit, the inhabitants being mostly French and half-breeds. 
There was but one brick house in the place, which had been 
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built by Gov. Hutt before the war of 1812. I remained in 
Detroit but a short time, when I took passage in a small 
schooner for Mackinaw; thence I went to Sault Ste. Marie, 
where there were no Americans, and buta few British traders. 
I returned to Mackinaw, which was the head quarters of the 
American Fur Company. Here all the furs taken in the 
whole North-west were brought, and re-packed for New York; 
and here the traders connected with this company obtained 
their goods in August or September, conveyed them to their 
respective trading stations, remained during the fall and 
winter, and repaired with their furs to Mackinaw in June or 
July. 
About this time, Congress passed an act prohibiting for- 
eigners from obtaining licenses to trade in the Indian country.* 
So the Fur Company had to employ American clerks, who had 
to get the necessary license. It was about this period also, 
through the influence of JogN JACOB Astor, that the Secre- 
tary of War designated certain points throughout the Indian 
country as most suitable for trading establishments, and 
licenses to trade. were confined to some one of these localities. 
This was done to favor the American Fur Company, for if a 
license was granted to some adventurous trader not connected 
with that Company, he was only permitted to trade at some 
designated point already occupied by that opulent and formi- 
dable Company; and the consequence was, that the Company 
would sell goods at half their real value, and thus drive away 
the new opposition trader who could not compete with them, 
and then the Company would again put up their goods to the 
old prices, and soon make up for the little loss sustained while 
performing the necessary process of breaking down all show 
of opposition. 

Among the traders was WILLIAM FARNSWORTH, who now 
resides at Sheboygan. He had been a clerk in the employ 
of the American Fur Company; but having had some diffi- 


* This act was passed at the session of 1815—16: see Lock woon's X ee 
Wis. Hist. Coll. ii. p. 102, 103. L.O.D. 
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culty with his employers, he left them and went to the Indian 
Agent at Mackinaw to obtain a license to trade with the 
Indians at the mouth of the Menomonee river. The Agent. 
being a great favorite of the American Fur Company, refused. 
to grant the license, when FARNSWORTH went to Sault Ste. 
Marie, and readily obtained one from the Indian Agent there 
located. He afterwards brought suit against the Mackinaw 
Agent for refusing the trading license, and recovered heavy. 
damages. l 

FARNSWORTH located his trading post near the mouth of the- 
Menomonee River, close alongside that of the American Fur 
Company. The Company sent an experienced trader to bring 
their peculiar tactics, usual in such cases, to bear upon the 
man whom they regarded as little better than an audacious 
interloper. The Company's Agent or trader, like the craft 
generally, was fond of the *'ardent"; he had a young Indian 
in his employ, whom he would send to FARNSWORTH with eight 
or ten muskrat skins to exchange for whiskey, and Farns- 
WORTH was always so fortunate as to have a little left. This. 
traffic continued for a long time, until one of the Company's 
Agents came around to inspect the affairs at that post, andsoon . 
found that the trader had but few furs; and upon instituting an 
inquiry into the matter, the little Indian informed the Agent 
that the trader had bought a great many furs, which had been 
sent to FARNSWORTH'S for whiskey almost as fast as they had 
been taken. The reckless and improvident trader was dis- 
charged, and another sent to supply his place. The new 
trader had a half-breed wife, quite a good looking woman, who 
accompanied him from one trading-post to another; but he, 
too, like his predecessor, was fond of his drops. FARNS- 
WORTH soon made friends with him, inviting him to his house, 
and treating him freely; and the upshot of the matter was 
that FARNSWORTH soon obtained his furs by barter, and coaxed 
away his wife, when the poor fellow, furless and wifeless, the 
next spring left the country. 

About this time the Agent of the American Fur Company 
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reported FARNSWORTH to the commanding officer at Fort 
Howard, as selling whiskey to the Indians contrary to the laws 
regulating the Indian trade. The commandant sent down an 
officer with a file of men to destroy FarNnswortu’s whiskey, 
and drive him out of the Indian country. Upon arriving at 
the place, the officer informed FARNSWORTH of the object of 
his visit; when the latter expressed his astonishment that any 
one should have made such a complaint against him; inviting 
the officer to search thoroughly and see if he could find any 
whiskey; that he freely confessed he kept a little good brandy 
for himself and friends, but that he never sold any, and con- 
cluded by inviting the officer to take a little of his choice 
liquor. He readily consented. FARNSWORTH then asked the 
officer if he might offer some to his men, which was granted; 
and he helped the soldiers to a bountiful supply. The officer 
stuck closely to the brandy, and sent the soldiers in search of 
whiskey; but they did not search very thoroughly, and after 
paying their respects once more to the brandy, reported that - 
they could not find any whiskey, and that they believed that it 
was nothing but malice that prompted the Fur Company to 
charge FARNSWORTH with vending whiskey to the Indians. 
The report was perfectly satisfactory to the officer; and 
FARNSWORTH gave them all a good supper, lodging and break- 
fast, and plenty of the beloved brandy, and then parted good 
friends—the generous trader not forgetting to supply them 
with several bottles of the favorite beverage to last them on 
their return journey. During this farcical search, Farns- 
WORTH had four or five barrels of whiskey buried close by his 
house. l 

The Fur Company now hit upon another expedient to get 
FARNSWORTH out of the country. A large party of Indians 
was employed to go to his house and seize his goods and 
whiskey, if he declined to give them to them. So in the 
winter of 1820—21, they made their appearance, and frankly 
told their business, adding that they were brave men, deter- 
mined to carry out their design. FARNSWORTH told them in 
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return that he too was brave, and would put their boasted 
bravery to the test; and then produced a keg nearly full of 
gunpowder, with the head out, and carefully inserted the lower 
end of a lighted candle in the combustible article, so that the 
light was about six inches above the powder, and then compos- 
edly lit his pipe and sat down beside the Indians, saying he 
would soon see who the brave men were. The Indians soon 
rushed out of the house as for their lives, when F'ARNSWORTH 
cautiously removed the candle so as not to drop a spark. 
After this exhibition of bravery, the Indians became very 
friendly with FARNSWORTH, and the Fur Company gave up 
their fruitless efforts against him. I give this sketch of 
WILLIAM FARNSWORTH to show to what extremities the Fur 
Company would carry their plans in order to rid themselves of 
any one who attempted to oppose them, or interfere with their 
desired monopoly of the Indian trade. I may add that Farns- 
WORTH remained at his post, near the mouth of the Menomo- 
nee, a great many years; and by his woman whom he took 
away from the trader, he raised three fine children, all of 
whom have made good citizens. 

At Mackinaw I engaged with a man of the name of Burr, 
who was going to Green Bay with a stock of goods. I took 
charge of the goods, and plaeing them on board of a small 
schooner, sailed for Green Bay, where I arrived on the 9th of 
May, 1820. Irented a store three miles above Fort Howard, 
opened my goods and groceries and commenced trading. 
About that time a detachment of troops was sent to Green 
Bay to build another fort on the east side of Fox River, a 
short distance above where I was located. ‘The soldiers were 
daily passing and re-passing from one garrison to the other; 
and would frequently call at my place and, get something to 
drink. . The officers finding it out, forbid the soldiers calling 
at my trading establishment. A few days after, an officer 
called and inquired what I kept for sale? I replied that I kept 
all kinds of groceries; and invited him to take a drink of good 
brandy. He did so. Then learning for a certainty that I 
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kept liquor, he asked me if I sold any to the soldiers? I 
frankly confessed that I had done so, when he told me that I 
must not do so any more, and advised me to close up my 
business and leave the country, or I would be sent out. 
I asked him who would send me out? He said that the com- 
manding officer would. Mounting his horse, he still made use 
of abusive language. By this time my .Ebenezer got up to the 
boiling point, when I sprang towards him with the intention of . 
pulling him off of his horse, and giving him a sound thrashing; 
but he was too quick for me, for he put spurs to his horse, and 
was soon out of my reach, 

The next day a sergeant and file of men made their appear- 
ance to apprehend me and convey me to the fort. The ser- 
geant was a fine fellow, and I reasoned with him, asserting 
that I was a free born Yankee, in my own castle, and should 
not go to the fort alive; and added, that I did not wish to have 
any trouble with him, and if the commanding officer wished to 
see me he had better come where I was. I then treated the 
sergeant and his men, and they left me unmolested. The 
sergeant afterwards told me that when he reported to the com- 
manding officer, the latter flew into a great passion, charging 
the sergeant with cowardice, and declaring that he would go 
himself and take me dead or alive, and send me out of the 
country. I presume, upon the sober second thought, he con- 
cluded it would be the better part of valor to let me alone, for 
I never heard anything more about sending me out of the 
country. By way of punishment, he issued an order forbid- 
ding me entering the fort—a thing I did not care to do. So 
the prohibition amounted to nothing. After that, the soldiers’ 
wives would come and buy sugar of me, first carefully depos- 
iting a two quart canteen well filled with whiskey in the 
bottom of a large tin kettle, and packing the sugar on top, and 
smuggle it into the fort. The sentinel would hail them as they 
were re-entering the fort to learn what they had; when they 
would answer sugar, and looking into the pail the sentinel 
would let them pass. JI remained unmolested for six months, , 
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while two other’ establishments, similar to mine, were torn 
down and their goods destroyed. 

That summer DANIEL WHITNEY came to Green Bay, with a 
stock of goods. He was the first American who opened a 
store at Green Bay. That fall Gen. WILLIAM DICKINSON 
came with a stock of provisions and groceries; and three more 
Americans came that fall. All of these early settlers are now 
dead, except Mr. WHITNEY, who still resides at Green Bay. 
Gen. Dickinson died some ten years ago. 

There were quite a number of very respectable French 
families residing at the Bay when I arrived there; Judge 
Laws, Judge PORLIER, and seven brothers and two sisters 
named GRIGNON, all of whom are now dead, except AUGUSTIN 
. GRIGNON, who now resides at the Big Butte des Moris, 
on Fox River. They were all;engaged in the Indian trade 
under the American Fur Company, each cultivating a small 
quantity of land. Their manners and customs were of the 
most primitive character. They never used the yoke for their 
oxen; but instead, fastened sticks across the oxen’s horns, to 
draw by, and mostly used for tugs, rope made out of bark. 
Their plows were very uncouth, the plow-shares being about as 
large as a smoothing-iron; while the beam was about twelve 
feet long, with a pair of wheels near the fore end to keep it 
sufficiently elevated from the ground. They could not plow 
within fifteen feet of their fences. I made the first ox-yoke 
that was ever seen at the Bay. Their principal food was wild 
game, fish and hulled corn. They caught large quantities of . 
sturgeon and trout, and they made immense quantities of maple 
sugar. At the proper season in the spring, the entire settle- — 
ment would remove to their sugar-camps, often remain two 
months, each family making eight or ten hundred pounds of 
the finest sugar I ever saw. 

In the winter of 1820, the President sent outa commissioner 
to examine the land claims of the French settlers at Green 
Bay. Under the ancient French regime, they had guarantied 
to them as much land as they would cultivate. In examining 
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these claims, it was found that while they varied in extent, 
they were very narrow on the river, running back three miles. 
The next spring, the President sent out patents for these 
claims. Early in the season of 1821, a large delegation of 
Oneida and Stockbridge Indians arrived at Green Bay, to 
make arrangements with the Menomonee Indians to settle in 
the country. The arrangement was made, and the Oneidas 
located six miles west of the Bay, and the Stockbridges twen- 
ty-four miles above Green Bay on Fox River. The Oneidas 
still reside where they first located, but the Stockbridges subse- 
quently removed to the east side of Lake Winnebago where 
they still remain. 

During the winter of 1820—21, I built a store for DANIEL 
WHITNEY, three miles above Fort Howard, on the east side of 
Fox River; and this was the first one of the kind erected in 
ihe place, all others being mere log shanties used by the- 
Indian traders. WHITNEY left Green Bay about the first of 
January for the Hast, traveling on foot to Detroit. He 
returned in the spring with a large assortment of goods, and 
opened the largest store west of the Lakes. The lumber which 
I used in the erection of this building was all sawed with a- 
whip-saw. 

In 1821 I made a trip to St. Louis in a bark canoe up Fox 
River, across the Portage, and down the Wisconsin to Prairie 
du Chien, and thence down the Mississippi. I was sixteen 
days on my journey, and saw but seven white men in the whole 
. distance, outside the forts. Imet one keel-boat on the Mis- ` 
sissippi bound up for Fort Armstrong at Rock Island. There 
was a smallgarrison opposite the mouth of the Des Moines 
River. There were but few Americans and few Spaniards at 
St. Louis; the inhabitants were mostly French. There was 
but one brick building in the place, and no buildings were 
located on Front street, or where the levee now is. I 
encamped on the sand beach, near where the old market is 
located. I remained two weeks, did my business, when I was 
advised to return by way of the Illinois River. 
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I started by that route, and the next day was taken down 
. with the ague and fever, and the day following one of my men 
was also taken with the same complaint, whichleft me with one 
Indian and one Frenchman to paddle my canoe. I did not 
provide a sufficiently large stock of provisions when I left St. 
Louis, presuming that I could get plenty on the Illinois. But 
all I was able to obtain was, one ham full of maggots, and one 
peck of Indian meal. I saw but one house from the mouth of 
the Illinois to Fort Clark, where Peoria now is; at which latter . 
place one French trader resided. When we reached there, I 
was completely exhausted, and remained a few days to recruit 
a little, when we left to prosecute our journey. We continued 
up the Illinois to the junction of the Kankakee and Hau 
Plaine, and thence up the Hau Plaine to where I supposed 
we had to make a portage to Chicago River; but I could not 
see any signs of the portage. There had been heavy rains for 
several days, which had so raised the streams that they over- 
flowed their banks. I concluded that I had gone far enough 
for the portage, so I left the Hau Plaine and took a north-east 
direction. After traveling a few miles, I found the current 
of the Chicago River. The whole country was inundated; I 
found not less than two feet of water all the way across the 
portage. 

That night I arrived at Chicago, iaa my tent on the 
bank of the Lake, and went to the Fort for provisions. I was 
not, however, able to obtain any; the commissary informing me 
that the public stores were so reduced, that the garrison were 
subsisting on half rations, and he knew not when they would 
get any more. I went to Col. BEAUBIEN, who furnished me 
with a small supply. I found two traders there from Macki- 
naw; and as my men were all sick, I exchanged my tent and 
canoe for a horse, and took passage on board the Mackinaw 
boat as far as Manitowoc. One of our party had to go by 
land and ride the horse. There were at this time but two 
families residing outside of the Fort at Chicago, those of Mr. 
Kinzig and Col. BEAUBIEN.' 
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After we left Chicago, we did not see any person until we 
reached Milwaukee, where we found Sotomon JUNEAU, and 
thence went to Manitowoc, where I left the boat and met the 
, man and horse. I was unable to walk, but mounted the horse 
and started for Green Bay. One of my men, who was also 
much reduced, attempted to walk, but did not travel far when 
hegave out. We had to leave him, but provided him a shel- 
ter, a kettle of water, and half of our provisions. We hurried 
on as fast as we could, and as soon as I reached Green Bay, I 
despatched two men with a horse and necessaries to bring in 
the man we left behind. They found him alive, and by slow 
travel brought him to the Bay. When I arrivéd at the Bay, 
no one knew me, I was so changed by sickness and exposure. 
Iwas sick for nearly a year. 

About this time, Dr. MADISON, the surgeon of the troops at 
Green Bay, started for the Hast with two soldiers. When 
near Manitowoc, and the soldiers a short distance in advance 
on foot, the Doctor was shot from his horse, by an Indian in 
ambush, the whole charge lodging in the back of his neck. 
The soldiers instantly returned and found him badly wounded; 
when one of them mounted the Doctor’s horse and returned to 
Green Bay for help. A number of officers and soldidrs 
started for Manitowoc, but when they arrived the Doctor was 
dead. There were no Indians to be seen. They carried the 
body to Green Bay for interment. It was some time before 
the murderer was taken; he was sent to Detroit for trial, 
together with another Indian who had killed a Frenchman 
about that time. I had to go to Detroit as a witness; both 
Indians were found guilty, and executed at Detroit.* 


* Dr. Wittiam S8. Mapison was murdered early in the year 1821. In 
Niles’ Register of June 23d, 1821, we find the following: “Dr. MADISON, a 
surgeon in the army of the United States, and stationed at Green Bay, 
having leave of absence to visit his family in Kentucky, was, shortly after 
starting on his journey, murdered by a Chippeway Indian, who has been 
detected and delivered up by his tribe. The murderer confesses the fact, 
but can assign no reason for it—on the contrary, he says that the whites have 
always been his friends)? The name of the Indian murderer was Kz-TAU- 
KAH. A Menomonee Indian named Kr-wa-wrs-xkiM had, near the close of 
1820, killed a Frenchman near Green Bay, of the name of CHARLES ULRICH. 
Both were tried at Detroit in October, 1891, and convicted; and were both 
executed there on the 27th of December following. L:C.D. 
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About this period, ROBERT IRWIN was appointed the first 
Justice of the Peace and the first Olerk of the Court, under 
Michigan authority west of Lake Michigan; and near the 
same time, in 1821 or ’22, he was appointed the first Post- 
master in what is now Wisconsin. The mail was then carried 
from Green Bay to Detroit and back in the winter season by 
the soldiers; if we received the mail twice in the course of six 
months we thought it a great treat. In the summer the mail 
was transmitted by schooner to and from Detroit some four or 
five times during the period of navigation. 

ROBERT IRWIN was the first member elected from the west 
side of Lake Michigan to the Michigan Territorial legislature, 
and, I think, served two sessions. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed Indian Agent for the Winnebagoes, and stationed at 
Fort Winnebago, after its erection in 1828, and died there; 
his remains were brought to Green Bay for interment. There 
was quite a large family of the Inwins, who came early to 
Green Bay—RoBERT IRWIN and lady; their sons ROBERT, 
ALEXANDER J. and SAMUEL, and three daughters. They 
have all passed away except two daughters, who are married 
and reside in Green Bay—Mrs. J. V. Suypam, and Mrs. 
FonngTT. ROBERT IRWIN married a lady at Erie, Pernsyl- 
vania, and brought her to Green Bay, and their eldest daugh- 
ter, now Mrs. Mary C. MITCHELL, of Green Bay, was the 
first American child born in what is now Wisconsin. 

Old Judge Cua&nss ReaumeE lived about two years after I 
settled in the country. He was aman of great importance 
when I first came to the Bay, and for a long time previously. 
He had been appointed a sort of Justice, I think by General 
Harrison, when he was Governor of Indiana Territory. 
When Reaume held his courts, he would dress in his British 
uniform red coat, and cocked hat, and put on an air of pompous 
dignity. There was a noted case brought before him by a 
young lady for seduction and breach of marriage promise. 
After hearing the testimony, the honorable court rendered 
judgment in this wise—the seducer was sentenced to purchase 
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a calico dress for the injured lady, and two dresses for the 
baby, and the constable to pay the costs by splitting a thous- 
and rails for the Judge. The decision of the Court was com- 
plied with, though the constable was not well pleased with the 
part assigned him—not being able exactly to comprehend why 
he should be muletedin damages; but at length agreed to split 
the rails on condition that the Judge should board him while 
doing so. This was paying pretty roundly for the honors of 
office. 

The first jury trial held at Green Bay before ROBERT IRWIN, 
I was the plaintiff. The late James H. Locxwoop, of Prairie 
du Chien, happening to be at Green Bay at the time of the 
trial, I employed him as my attorney, and with his assistance, 
I gained my suit. The defendant in the case was a French- 
man. Heand his friends were outrageous in their denuncia- 
tions of the d—d Yankee court and jury. The next trial 
which was brought before Squire IRWIN, was one in which a 
colored man claimed pay for labor done for L. GRIGNON. A 
jury was impanneled, when GRIGNON, the defendant, brought 
in his account as an offset against the negro’s claim; and in the 
account, tobacco was charged at four dollars per pound, com- 
' mon clay pipes at fifty cents each, common calico for the 
Indian trade at one dollar and fifty cents per yard. The jury 
took the responsibility to reduce GrigNnon’s account one half, 
and striking a balance, returned a verdict in the darkey’s favor, 
at which he was greatly rejoiced, while his opponent was not a 
little restive under his discomfiture. . 

About 1822 or 1828, DANIEL WmrTNEY brought his wife to 
Green Bay. In 1824, Hon. James D. Dory was appointed 
Judge for the North-Western district of Michigan Territory, 
comprising the counties of Mackinaw, Brown, and Crawford— . 
the two latter being thé only counties west of Lake Michigan. 
The first term of Judge Dory’s court was held at Green Bay, 
when he charged the grand jury to inquire particularly in 
relation to persons living with women to whom they were not 
legally married. The grand jury found thirty-six bills of 
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indictment against inhabitants of Green Bay for fornication, 
and two bills for adultery. I was a witness before the grand 
jury in eighteen cases, and I was also one of the jury. When 
my turn came, the foreman requested me to withdraw, when I 
was hauled over the coals, but. not finding any testimony against 
me, I was left of. The court was, however, very lenient 
towards those who had been indicted; the Judge informing 
them that if they would get married within ten days, and 
produce a certificate of the fact, they would not be fined. 
They all complied with this requirement, except two, who 
stood their trial. Their plea was, that they were legally 
married, had lived a great many years with their wives, and 
had large families of children—that their marriages had been 
solemnized according to the customs of the Indians. The 
court took a different view of the legality of those marriages, 
and fined those two men fifty dollars each and costs. We all 
thought at the time that Judge Dory was rather hard in 
breaking in rough shod, as he did, upon our arrangements; but. 
we had to submit, and make the best we could of the matter. 

A short time before the first term of Judge Dory’s court, 
Henry S. BAIRD came to Green Bay, and was appointed 
Prosecuting Attorney by the Judge. Batrp was the first 
lawyer that ever located at Green Bay, and prosecuted all the 
cases which came before the court at its first session, except. 
one—in which he was employed by the defendant, because, I 
presume, he got better pay. In that case, the court in its 
wisdom saw fit to appoint me as prosecutor; and I examined 
the witnesses, and made so able a plea, that I beat Barrp all 
hollow. When Barrp settled at Green Bay, he brought his 
wife with him from Mackinaw. About this time, Judge Dory 
brought his wife to the Bay, and I believe that his son 
CHARLES Doty was the first American male child born in what 
is now Wisconsin. Mrs. BAIRD and Mrs. WmurrNEY had 
children about this time. 

JoHN P. ARNDT and family came to the Bay about this 
time from Pennsylvania; he had three sons and two daughters. 
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Mary, the eldest daughter, was married to Captain Corton of 
the army, soon after the arrival of her family at the Bay. 
Judge ARNDT opened the first tavern, and established the first 
public ferry across Fox River, about this period. HENRY S. 
Bairro, A. J. IRWIN and I were appointed Commissioners to 
lay out a road on the east side of Fox River, from opposite of 
Fort Howard to the Grand Kau-ka-lin. The French people, 
through whose farms the road was laid, were decidedly hostile 
to such an innovation upon the customs of the country; but we 
went on and opened the road, and in due time they not only 
became reconciled to, but even liked the new improvement. 

In 1825, I built at Green Bay, for Judge Dory, the first 
framed house ever erected in Wisconsin; it was then consid- 
ered a great curiosity, and hundreds came to see it, pronoun- 
cing ita great display of architecture. About this time, Gen. 
A. G. Huis brought his wife to Green Bay, and he with his 
associate, J. V. SuypaM, started the first newspaper ever 
printed west of Lake Michigan—a sort of seven-by-nine sheet, 
which appeared semi-occasionally. è? . 

In this year, 1825, Col. Wm. S. HAMILTON, gon of the 
celebrated ALEXANDER HAMILTON, drove the first cattle to 
Green Bay, for the use of the troops. He purchased his 
cattle in Hlinois, and drove them by way of Chicago. 

About this time the head chief of the Menomonee Indians 
died, leaving no male offspring. The hereditary male line 
having run out, there arose a greab deal of hard feeling among 
the Menomonees. Each of the different bands claimed that 
they had the best right to elect the new head-chief. The 
difficulty was reported to the President, and he appointed 
‘Gov. Cass and Col. T. L. McKinney, commissioners. They 
came to Green Bay in 1827, and called the Indians together at 
Little Butte des Morts; and after examining the claims of the 
different bands, they selected OSHKOSH asthe one best qualified 
to serve his people as head-chief, and when the decision was 
made, all parties seemed pleased with it. We had a good time 
at the treaty, and all parted good friends. 
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In 1827, I got permission, in connection with Judge ARNDT, 
from the Secretary of: War, to build,a.saw-mill on the Indian 
lands, provided the principal Menomonee chiefs would give 
their consent. This was granted, and we agreed to give them 
three barrels of flour per annum for the privilege. We 
commenced the erection of a mill twenty-six miles below Fort 
Howard, on the west side of the Bay. I made a contract with 
a man to put up the mill and erect a dam. 

Judge ARNDT took the contract to supply the troops at Fort 
Howard with fresh beef. He employed me to go to Illinois or 
Missouri to purchase a drove of cattle for him. I left the Bay 
the fore part of March, in company with ARNDT's son anda 
Menomonee Indian, and two horses. We travelled through. 
he wilderness to. Milwaukee, where we found SoroMwox 
JUXEAU. From him we got a small supply of provisions, and 
started for Chicago. We took the wrong trail, and went too. 
far west, and soon found ourselves on the west side of the Eau 
Plaine River, which we could not cross. We got out of 
provisions the fourth day. I heard the discharge of a gun in 
the distance, and started in the direction of the report. I 
found an Indian, who had a large quantity of muskrats; I 
bought a number, and had a fine feast. We got the Indian to 
take us and our baggage across the Hau Plaine in his canoe, 
making our horses swim alongside. We learned that we had 
passed Chicago, haying gone some fifteen miles to the west. 
The Indian put us on the right track, and we arrived at 
Chicago the next morning pretty well used up. We remained 
there a few days. The place had not improved any since 1821; 
only two families yet resided there, those of KINZIE and Col. 
BEAUBIEN, I left our horses there, bought a canoe, and 
started for St. Louis. After a passage of six days we arrived 
there, and remaining a few days, concluded the cattle required 
could be best purchased in Illinois; and therefore proceeded up 
the river as far as where Alton is now situated. Leaving my 
canoe atthe mouth of Wood Creek, I selected Carrollton as my 
head-quarters to purchase and collect my drove. I may here 
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state that while in St. Louis there was an arrival of a small 
flat-bottomed steam-boat, and the whole population rushed to 
the river to see the great sight. . 

It took me some six weeks to effect my purchases. I 
purchased altogether two hundred and sixty-two head very 
cheap, ‘paying: about two dollars per hundred pounds for beef 
cattle, and: from five to seven dollars a piece for cows. I left 
Carrollton about the.middle of May; passed through Jackson- 
vile -where there were a few houses; the next place was 
Springfield, which had-a population of about two hundred. 
Thence I-went to Sangamon, where I met EBENEZER BRIGHAM, 
from Worcester cóunty, Massachusetts. He was the first live 
Yankee that I had seen from:my native county, since I had left 
therein 1816; and E was the. first that he had seen from that 
county... L had a-yoke of blind oxen that gave my men a great 
deal of trouble..to drive. : As BRIGHAM had a tread-mill, I 
thought my. blind oxen would. doras well for that purpose 
as though they could:see;. so: proposed to the gentleman 
from, Worcester county to:exchange my oxen for a horse. He 
said as we wére both from Worcester county he would try and 
accommodate ‘me, ‘I told him my oxen were a little blind, but 
I thought they would do-him godd, service.: After it became 
a little dark, I: took: him tá;see my oxen; he liked them very 
well. He then took mié to.sbe his‘horse, It-was by this time 
quite dark;. I didnot examine him.much,'but he appeared to be 
a fine looking-attimal,::. We ‘exchanged. :honorably,.as we were 
both from Worcester :cdinty; :we. did. not wish to take any 
advantage of each.other.as we. were from ihe: same native 
region... ‘In. a word, we-felt and. ácted-like brothers; . But the 
next morning, when I joined the drove, I found that my new 
horse was as blind as a-bat, and I do beliéve he had ‘not. seen 
for ten years; and’ he.appeared:older tham.the ancient hills 
around us!. But it was all-right, 4s friend: BRIGHAM and:l were 
both from Worcester county.’ We have; many a. ume one 
laughed heartily over-our early trade. . ce oa 

Thence we went to the rapids.of the- Illinois River; a ie 
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distance above where Ottawa now stands. We crossed the 
river at the Rapids, and struck the Fox River which empties 
into the Illinois at Ottawa; followed up the Fox River to 
Mequanego, and there found a great many .Pottawattamie 
Indians. They were rather ugly in appearance, and threat- 
ened to kill my cattle. I told them if they killed my cattle I 
would kill them; and then I unstrapped my rifle, cocked and 
primed it, and then told them to fire on my drove if they 
wished, but they finally thought best not to trouble me. 
Thence I went to Big Foot Lake, and thence to where 
Waukesha now is, where I found three or four hundred 
Indians with some of whom I was acquainted. They informed 
me that some of the Winnebagoes had been to their village 
‘with their war-wampum, inviting the Pottawattamies to join 
them in war against the pale faces. My intention had been to 
go with my drove through the country to Winnebago Lake, and 
thence to Green Bay. Had I pursued that route, I should 
have had to pass through the Winnebago country, which the 
Pottawattamies advised me not to do. After reflection, I 
concluded to steer my course for Lake Michigan, in reaching 
which I had to pass through swamps and marshes, I struck 
the Lake where Port Washington, or Ozaukee, now is. We 
were out of provisions, except fresh beef, and had been for a 
long time. I was compelled to kill a young creature every two 
or three days; we had no salt, and the weather was so warm, 
thatthe meat soon spoiled, and we had nothing whatever to 
eat with it. 

We followed the Lake shore to Sheboygan, where we tarried 
a few days to recruit the cattle; and while there, young ARNDT 
left us for the Bay, where he probably thought he would fare 
better. Wenext aimed at Manitowoc; and at Pine River the 
trail or path passed near the bank of the Lake. I had 
heavy packs on my blind horse which I got from the Worcester 
county gentleman; and unfortunately in his blindness he struck 
his pack against a tree, which gave alee lurch, and over the 
bank he went some eighty feet down to the Lake shore, before 
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reaching which he was stripped ot his packs by some of the 
old trees which had slid down the bank, through which and 
over which he passed during his exciting if not fatal adventure. 
I looked over the bank, and saw my poor blind horse stretched 
on the sand beach, and apparently dead. The men went down 
and secured the packs, but left the poor horse alone “‘in his 
glory." We then made the best of our ‘way to Green Bay, 
where we arrived July 3d, with two hundred and ten head of 
cattle. Ihad killed four for food, and thus forty-eight head 
had strayed away. remained two days at the Bay, when I 
returned in order to find the missing cattle. I found eight 
head, on Root River, some three miles above where Racine 
now is; at Milwaukee I found a cow and calf that SoLomon 
JUNEAU had purchased from the Indians, and I paid him what 
he had paid the Indians. With these nine head of cattle and 
the calf, I returned to Green Bay. The other missing thirty- 
nine head had been killed by the Indians I had no doubt, as I 
found a great mauy hides and horns that I could identify at 
their villages. 

Early in this year, 1827, the Winnebagoes became quite 
hostile. They attacked a keel-boat on the Mississippi, be- 
tween Prairie du Chien and Fort Snelling; the crew mostly 
saved themselves by laying down on the bottom of the boat. 
"There were thirty ball holes pierced through the sides of the 
boat. About the same time, they killed a part of two families 
a few miles from Prairie du Chien; one of the families, some 
eight miles north-east of that place, were engaged in making 
maple sugar. These depredations were reported to the Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary of War ordered out troops to arrest 
the murderers, There were but a few soldiers at Green Bay. 
The commanding officer at Fort Howard requested the citizens 
to turn out as volunteers, and unite with what force he could 
spare from the fort. Gen. Dickinson and I raised a company 
of Oneida and Stockbridge Indians, sixty-twoinnumber. We 
were mustered into Col. WHISTLER’ S detachment at the Little 
Butte des Morts. I had enlisted a young woman as a washer- 
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woman, but Col, WHISTLER would not permit it, "so I had to 
discharge my female warrior very much against my will. We 
all went up Fox Riverin boats and canoes; I was placed in 
the advance boat, to look out ahead for breakers. Our pro- 
gress was slow, but we at length arrived at the Portage, with 
our scalps all safe on our heads. 

We encamped on the ground where Fort Winnebago was 
built in the following year; 1828; the Winnebagoes were 
encamped on the Wisconsin, where Portage City is now located 
and were several hundred strong. We had severalrumors that 
they were determined not to surrender the murderers, but to 
give us battle. We had been there but a few days when we 
-heard that General ATKINSON was on his way. to join us, 
ascending the Wisconsin in boats, The Winnebagoes heard 
the news of ATKINSON’s approach the day before we did; we 
discovered a great stir in the Winnebago eamp, shouting, 
. hallooing and dancing, and we soon after discovered a party of 
thirty warriors leave their camp and advanced towards ours. 
Col. WHISTLER ordered the whole detachment under arms. I 
was the officer of the guard; he ordered me to take the guard, 
and go down to the river, and ascertain what the Winnebagoes 
wanted. They soon arrived, singing and shouting the death- 
song. I crossed the river with my guard and an interpreter. 
They informed me that they had come to deliver up the mur- 
derers; I received them, recrossed the river, when they showed 
me the three murderers, and said that those were the guilty 
ones. ‘The principal one was called the Rep-Birp. He was 
dressed in fine style, having on a suit made of neatly dressed 
buffalo skins, perfectly white, and as soft as a kid-glove; and 
on each shoulder, to supply the place of an epaulette, was 
fastened a preserved red bird—hence the name of this noted 
chief, Rep Brrp. The other two Indians were well dressed. 

While I was engaged in putting up a guard-tent, we heard 
the roar of cannon from Gen. ArKINnson’s detachment, and 
soon after Gen. Doper arrived with a large company of 
mounted volunteers from the Lead Mines. The Indian pris- 
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oners were delivered over to Gen. ATKINSON, and taken to 
Fort Crawford, where they remained some time, when they 
were pardoned by the President;* but before their trial Rup 
Brirp died in prison. Our detachment returned to Green Bay 
and were disbanded. 

Soon after, the man who had contracted to build the saw-mill 
for Judge ARNDT and myself, as already mentioned, on the 
west side of Green Bay, sent me word that the mill was 
completed, and wished to have me come down and receive it. 
I accordingly took three men and a woman in a boat; and upon 
arriving there, I found the doors and windows barred and 
bolted. I enquired the reason, and was informed by the con- 
tractor, that the Indians had threatened the lives of himself 
and party, and declared they would burn the house and mill; 
and the whites had to keep guard all the time to prevent the 
Indians from burning the property. The contractor soon left 
with his men, as I could not persuade them to remain any 
longer. I took possession, and threw away the bars and bolts. 

A few days after, as I was in the house alone, with the door 
open, and lying on my bed smoking, I cast my eyes down the 
path, and discovered some thirty Indians approaching. They 
came within a short distance and stopped; and after a brief con- 
sultation, one of their number advanced to the house, and looked 
in at the window. I told him that dogs peeped in at windows, 
but that men always came in boldly at the door. He then went 
round, and came in at the door, and the rest soon followed him. 
I invited them to sit down, which they did. I called the half- 
breed woman, who came into the room, and acted as inter- 
preter. The speaker got up and said, that they had come to 
get something to eat and drink, ‘and they wished some goods 


* The original pardon, signed by J. Q. Apams as President, and Henry 
Czary as Secretary of State, is preserved in the Cabinet of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society. The two Indians pardoned were .Wa-ni-aa, or The Sun, 
and Cu1cK-Hon-si0, or The Litile Beuf. They were convicted of murder at 
the September term of the Court at Prairie du Chien, in 1828, Judge Dory 
presiding, and condemned to be hung on the 26th of December following. 
The pardon bore date Nov. 8d, 1828, upon the receipt of which the Indians . 
were liberated. L.C.D. 
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also. I told them that I had nothing to sell or give away. 
They said that I was cutting their timber, and stopping up. 
their river, and they must have their pay. I informed them 
that I had permission to build the mill from their Great Father, 
sanctioned by their head chiefs, and that I had paid the chiefs. 
for the privilege. They said that the chiefs had no right to 
give me that privilege, that they owned that river, and that no 
one had any right there but themselves. I told them plainly 
that they lied, and that they dare not tell their chiefs what they 
had told me. They said that their friend, the big British 
trader, had told them that I had no right there; that they must 
make me give them whatever they wanted, and they would have 
what they called for. By this time my Hbenezer was fairly 
up; I threw my pipe into the speaker's face, jumped from the 
bed, caught hold of a large poker, and went at them right and 
left, and soon cleared the house. They went off a short dis- 
tance; held a consultation, and returned to the house, and 
wanted to know if I was mad? I told them I was mad. They 
expressed a strong desire to be friends; they liked me, they 
said, because I was brave. I then invited them into the house; 
we smoked the pipe together, and shook hands; and I gave 
them something to eat and drink, and told them when they 
were hungry that I would feed them. We parted good friends, 
and so we continued from thatjtime forward. After this I 
went into the Indian trade, and annoyed their British trader 
very much. I furnished the Indians with provisions that fall 
and winter; they paid me in furs and maple sugar. I pur- 
. Chased some six tons of sugar of them. 

Tt was in 1827, I think, that Morean L. MARTIN came to 
Green Bay. He and Henry S. BArRD were the two first law- 
yers that practised west of Lake Michigan—except to a small 
extent, the late James H. Lookwoop, of Prairiezdu Chien. 

In the winter of 1827-28, DANIEL WHITNEY obtained per- 
mission of the Winnebagoes to make shingles on the Upper 
Wisconsin. He employed twenty-two Stockbridge Indians, 
and one white man to superintend the party ; and he engaged 
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- me to take the party up the Wisconsin, and supply them with 
provisions. I conveyed them up as far as the mouth of Yel- 
low River, which unites with the Wisconsin in Juneau County, 

"where I left them, and returned to Green Bay. I took eight 
loads of cranberries to Galena, and exchanged them for provis- 

ions for the use of the shingle makers. When I reached Fort 

-Winnebago on my return, Major Twraas, the commanding offi- 

v ger of that garrison, informed me, that WHITNEY’s men must 
cbe sent.out of the country; that he expected the Indian Agent 
that day from Prairie du Chien, who would go up and conduct 
the whole party off from the Wisconsin; that WHITNEY had no 
right there, and if the Indian Agent needed any assistance in 
putting a speedy check to this trespass upon the Indian lands, 
he should furnish the necessary quota of soldiers to effect it. 

Major Twiaas then advised me not to attempt to go up 
where the men were making shingles; that if I did, I might 
get into trouble. I told him that I was employed by WHITNEY 
to supply his men with provisions; and that all the Indian 
Agents and soldiers combined could not prevent me from 
fulfilling my engagements. I told him furthermore, that this 
difficulty had all been brought about by false representations 
to the Agent; that I had delivered provisions to the Winne- 
bagoes for WurrNEY'S men, and that they were all satisfied 
that WHITNEY should make as many shingles as he pleased. 
He flew into a violent passion, and told me that I would be 
sorry for my course, and for what I had said. I told him that 
I disregarded all his threats, and then left him. 

I then went up to where the men were at work. They had 
made about two hundred thousand shingles. I delivered my 
provisions to the ‘party, and was about leaving camp, when a 
Frenchman came on a clean jump. He told me that there was 
a great lot of soldiers and officers at Grianon’s Trading Post, 
a short distance below; that Mr. Grianon had sent him to 
inform me that the soldiers were after me, and that I had better 
go back into the woods, and keep out ofthe way. I told my 
men to take their teams a short distance down the river, and 
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remain there until I should call for them; and with my own 
team I went down to Grianon’s, where I found the Agent, one 
officer and twelve soldiers. The Agent informed me, that he 
had come up to take all of WHITNEY’s men out of the country. 
I asked him if he proposed to take me? He replied that he 
should take all he should find committing trespass on the 
Indian lands; or, in other words, all those engaged in making 
shingles. They soon got ready and started for the shingle . 
camp. I went with them. When we arrived, the men were all 
out in the woods. I started to where they were at work, and 
I went to work shaving shingles. The Agent soon arrived 
with his party. I told the shingle-makers that they must quit 
work, which they did; but I kept on until all left, hoping they 
would attempt to arrest me, but they did not. After awhile I 
went to the shanty, where they were all assembled. The over- 
seer asked me to go out of doors with him, that he wished to 
speak withme. When we got to the door, I asked him what he 
wanted of me; he replied that he wanted my advice as to what 
course he should pursue. I told him that if that was what he 
wanted, I would give him the best advice I had, in the house, 
before the whole party, Agent, soldiers and all; that if I were 
in his place, and had charge of the men, I would not surrender 
alive, but that he might do as he pleased. The overseer con- 
sulted with his men, and they finally concluded to surrender. 
' At this juncture, I called on my eight stout Frenchmen, 
~who speedily came up with their teams. 1 told them that as 
the foreman and Indians were prisoners, that we would take 
charge of the-shanty and property belonging to WHITNEY; 
upon which we all spread down our blankets, and turned in for 
the night. The next morning the overseer called to his men to 
get breakfast. I jumped up and told them, that as they were 
prisoners, they were out of WirrNEY's employ, and forbade 
them touching a single thing in or about the shanty. I called 
my men, and told them to get breakfast. That opened the 
-eyes of the Agent and officer; and the latter remarked, that 
the commissary at the Fort had sent his compliments to me, 
22m 
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requesting me to let him and his men and the prisoners have 

provisions enough to last them back to the Fort. I told him 
that he should not have a pound of anything—that they might 
starve first. Soon after the Agent came to me, and coaxed me 
until I concluded to let them have a supply; I sold them pork 
at fifty cents per pound, flour twenty-five cents, corn fifteen 
dollars per bushel, and let them have a horse and train* to 
return with for ten dollars. They took breakfast and left. I 
collected all of the tools, provisions, and other articles, and 
took them down to GriaNnon’s, and stored them. The next 
day I started for the Portage, and encamped where Portage 
City is now located. That night a sergeant came to my camp 
to inform me that I had better not proceed by way of the Fort, 
as Major Twices was in a high rage, swearing that if I should 
come nigh the Fort, he would have me arrested, put in irons, 
and sent to Prairie du Chien; that I was as much a trespasser 
on the Indian lands as any of the party of the shingle-makers, 
as the officer and soldiers of the detachment sent up the river 
had seen me making shingles. The sergeant advised me to go 
across the country, and keep entirely clear of the Fort. I 
kindly thanked him for his good wishes, but told him that 
Thad business with the sutler at the Fort, and should go that 
way to see him; and that I was notin the habit of dodging 
- any mortal man or set of men. The Agent sent me word, that 
Thad not better go near the Fort; that he had heard what 
Twieeas had said, and it would be prudent to avoid coming in 
contact with him. Still I was determined to go by way of the 
Fort, while my teamsters were averse to it. I simply told 
them, if they were cowards they could go any way they 
pleased. 

On the ensuing morning I got ready, and started for the 
Fort, my men all following. Nearing the garrison, I discov- 
ered all of the officers down at the river near the crossing- 
place. The soldiers were getting out ice. When they saw me, 


* A wooden sled, with plank runners, drawn by a single horse, is much 
used in Canada, and is called a train. L.C.D. 
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Twieas left, and went to the Fort. I crossed the river, and 
drove up to the sutler's store. I had not been there long, 
when a soldier came in and informed me, that Capt. GWIN, the 
commissary, wanted to see me at the Fort. I told the soldier 
that I would endeavor to be more polite than the Captain had 
been—that he might give my compliments to him, and tell him 
if he wished to see me more than I did him, that he would find 
me at or near the store. The clerk was very uneasy, and 
requested me to leave the store, as he was fearful of trouble. 
I went out of doors. Soon after a number of officers came 
near where I stood—Capt. Gwin among them. The Captain 
asked me if I had really refused to let the officer and soldiers 
have provisions when they were up the Wisconsin? I frankly 
told him that I did; and if it had not been for the Agent, 
I certainly should not have let them had any, and that I was 
sorry that I had yielded to the Agent’s urgent solicitations. 
Capt. Gwin was very indignant, and said that the officers had 
hitherto thought a great deal of me, but now I had forfeited all 
of their respect and confidence. I expressed my regret at 
losing their confidence; that I had my own views of duty, in 
doing which I could not consult their wishes. I got on my 
train and started; and in passing the Fort, I gave three cheers, 
and went on my way rejoicing. I did not see T'wraas again. 

Not long after, Maj. Twiees sent up the Wisconsin, and got 
a part of WurrNEY'S shingles, and burnt the balance, so that 
Wuitwey lost not less than one thousand dollars by his shingle 
operation, and all through T'wÜiae's malice. WHITNEY com- 
menced a suit against Twiaas, but the Major was transferred 
and left the country. He, however, before his departure, 
caused a military order to be published forbidding either 
WHITNEY or myself entering the Fort, and also forbidding the 
soldiers to convey either of us across the river at the ferry. 
Soon after the publication of the order, I had occasion to cross 
the ferry, when the soldiers told me that they were prohibited 
from ferrying me over. I went a little below the ferry, urged 
my horse into the stream and swam over, the officers all 
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viewing the scene. After I got over, I yelled back, thanking 
them for their goodness in the matter. I met a friend who 
told me that I must look out for Twiaas; that if I should 
come near the Fort, he would cowhide me. I told him that 
Twreaas had better let that job out; that if he should ever 
attempt to interfere with: me, I would take his heart’s blood. 
On my return, I again crossed the river by swimming my 
horse, and got finely immersed in the operation. I boldly 
passed the Fort, but did not see the cowardly T'wiaas. 

As early as June, 1825, Hon. Jonn P. ARNDT obtained a 


' license to maintain a ferry across Fox River, a short distance 


above Fort Howard. Soon after, the commanding officer 
placed a guard on the west side of the river, to prevent the 
ferry-boat from landing—contehding that no one had a right 
to cross without first obtaining leave of him. I was at this 
time boarding with ARNDT, and took one of his boats, with 
one man with me, to try and see what the guard would do with 
me. As I approached near the opposite shore, the guard 
came down to seize the boat; I directed the man to turn the 
boat round, and throw the stern to the shore. He did so, and 
as I jumped out, the boat recerved an impetus which pushed it 
into the stream, when the man returned unmolested. I was 
arrested, went to the Fort, and laughed at the officers, and 
told them that I thought I was in a free country; and so 
believing, that I should go and come when and. where I pleased, 
that they might all go to . 

Soon after, Judge ARNDT thought that he would try the 
experiment of erossing and landing on the western bank of the 
river. But as soon as they landed, he and his companion 
were arrested, and taken to the Fort. ARNDT was a little 
mulish, and refused to go, but was overcome by numbers, and 
dragged to the Fort by brute force. He was finally discharged 
with an admonition not. to attempt to cross again without 
permission from the commanding officer. The court sat a 
short time after, and ARNDT commenced a-suit against the 
commanding officer for false imprisonment; the officer was fined 
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fifty dollars and costs, and the court decided that Fox river 
was a public highway, and that any person had a right to 
obtain license for a ferry at any point across the river, and the 
military had no right to interfere. The guard was withdrawn, 
and we had no further trouble about crossing and re-crossing 
Fox River. em 

As Judge ARNDT and I were doing the most business on the 
river, going to and from our mill with a small schooner and 
smaller boats, the commanding officer, probably to gratify his 
pride and arrogance, issued an order requiring all boats, 
vessels, or canoes, passing up or down the river, to stop-and 
report at Fort Howard. I concluded in my mind that I would 
pay no attention to this arbitrary requirement. So one day 
as I was coming up the river with a load of lumber in our 
schooner, when I came near the Fort, the sentinel hailed me, 
and ordered me to heave to and report. I had a fine breeze, 
and under full sail, I replied that I could not stop. By this 
time I was directly opposite the Fort, when the officer of the 
day ordered me to heave to and come ashore. I replied that I 
had not time. He said if I did not stop, he would fire on me. 
He wheeled a cannon round, and prepared to fire; when all of 
my men went below into the cabin. I told him to shoot and be 
But he didn’t shoot; and this was the last time that 
they attempted to stop me. 

The mineral country took a start during the period of 1827— 
'28. <A great many fine citizens migrated to the Lead Region, 
such as Gen. DopaE, JOHN MESSERSMITH, Col. EBENEZER 
BriauaM, Col. ABNER NicHots, Col. Jonn B. TERRY, Gen. 
CHARLES BRACKEN, Gen. Jonn H. RoUNTREE, Gen. GEO. 
W. Hrckcox, and others. They did not cultivate much land, 
but devoted their attention exclusively to digging mineral. I 
think that Gen. Dopaz built the first smelting furnace. About 
this time, there were Government troops sent into the Mining 
District to prevent the people from digging lead without a 
license; and when the miners were driven from one point, they 
would go to another, and renew their labors. At length the 
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Government gave up the chase, and sent agents into the Mineral 
Country to collect a certain per cent. on all lead dug and. 
smelted. 

In 1829, I was appointed sheriff of Brown County under the 
following circumstances: The United States’ court was held at 
Green Bay, in a log shanty; the grand jury holding their - 
deliberations in the same room. There was then no trouble of 
seeking a private room; everything was done openly and above 
board. GEORGE JOHNSON was the first sheriff; but when 
ROBERT IRWIN, Jr., represented Brown county in the Terri- 
torial Legislature of Michigan, he procured the appointment of 
his father, ROBERT IRWIN, Sen., as sheriff in place of JOHN- 
son. IRWIN had twenty days, according to law, after receiving 
his appointment, in which to qualify; but a few days after the 
arrival of his appointment, a man by the name of HEMPSTEAD 
was to be hung for murder, and Maj. IgwrN refused to qualify 
before the culprit was executed, as he did not wish to signalize 
his advent into office by hanging a fellow-beimg. JOHNSON 
refused to serve in this case, for he had been sheriff a number 
of years, and had not before been called on to execute a man — 
for a capital offence, and he declared that his last act should not 
be one of that character. Thus was Judge Doty left without 
a sheriff to execute the sentences of the court. I was, at this 
period, residing at Grand Kakalin, and received a message 
from Judge Dory, desiring my immediate presence at Green 
Bay, as he had no sheriff, and was empowered to fill any 
vacancy, and wished me to accept of it. I accordingly 
repaired to Green Bay, received my appointment, gave bail, 
and qualified, before the middle of the day, and led dk pris- 
oner to the scaffold at 1 o’clock, P. M. 

Brown county was then very large, embracing the whole 
region from the Illinois State line to Mackinaw, and west as 
far as the center of the portage of the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers; Crawford county embracing all the country north and- 
west of the portage to the Mississippi, including most of the 
Lead Region. I held the office of sheriff under Judge Dory's 
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appointment for two years, when I was re-appointed several 
times by Gen. Cass, and thus held the office until Wisconsin 
was organized as a Territory in 1886; and then re-commis- 
sioned by Gov. Dopaz. While serving as sheriff, it became 
my duty io execute a second person for the crime of murder; 
these executions were the most unpleasant duties I ever 
performed—and these two murderers were the first and last 
ever executed in all that part of Wisconsin. 

In 1829, I was appointed post-master at Grand Kakalin, on 
Fox River; and resigned after serving one year. I was the 
second post-master appointed in the north-eastern part of 
Wisconsin. I had charge of the first Durham boat that ever 
went up Fox River and crossed the portage; I went to Galena 
and purchased the first lead that was brought thence to Green 
Bay. Fort Winnebago was/built in 1828; and, in 1829, the 
President appointed Commissioners to hold a treaty with the 
Winnebagoes, and they procured the cession of the entire 
country to which they laid claim east of the Mississippi. The 
first annuity paid the Menomonee Indians was paid to them at 
the Grand Chute, twenty-five miles above Green Bay. 

At an early day the Sauk and Fox Indians sold the General 
Government their lands: east of the Mississippi, which were 
situated on Rock River. Buack Hawk was not pleased with 
the sale, and refused to sign the treaty. In 1881, he returned 
with his people to their old planting grounds on Rock River. 
There were, at this time, a number of white families settled in 
that region, who did not like their Indian neighbors; they 
complained to the Governor of Illinois, and an arrangement 
was finally effected with Buack Hawk and his followers to 
leave the country, for doing which they were to receive three 
thousand bushels of corn as an equivalent for their abandoned 
crops. But the next season BLACK HAWK and his people again 
_ returned to the homes of their fathers; they could not bear the 
. idea of permitting the pale faces to plow up the graves of their 
ancestors.  Agai did the white inhabitants, report to the 
Governor; when a body of volunteers was raised to dispossess 
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the troublesome Indians. Maj. STILLMAN, with an advanced 
corps, pursued up Rock River. Buack Hawk heard of the 
advance of the whites, and sent two young Indians with a 
white flag to ascertain the cause of so many men approaching 
in hostile array. STILLMAN’s defeat soon followed, and thus 
commenced the Black Hawk war. 

Buack Hawk soon broke up his camp, and went up Rock 
River as far as Lake Koshkonong, and selected his head- 
quarters on an island* in the Lake. Gen. ATKINSON marched 
up Rock River to a point opposite of Bnacx Hawk's camp, 
and commenced to build a fort, when Buack Hawk, with his 
warriors, women and children left, leaving about twenty young 
men at the Indian camp as a rear guard to watch the move- 
ments of the whites. They remained some time, until the 
main body had had sufficient time to get out of the way of 
their pursuers; when the young warriors also decamped. 
Buack Hawx directed his course westerly, passing through 
where Madison, the capital of Wisconsin, is now located, 
encamped two miles west of the Fourth Lake. Gens. Doner 
and HENRY were in hot pursuit, and near the locality of 
SuAUGHTER’s farm, on the west bank of Fourth Lake, they 
came across the Indian trail, and followed it some two miles, 
when they came to an Indian camping-place, with fresh signs. 
The whites renewed the pursuit, and near the Wisconsin they 
discovered a number of Indians in a grove a short distance. 
east or south of the river. With scarcely a show of resist- 
ance, the Indians fled.. The Americans had no means of 
crossing the river in pursuit of the Indians; and had to 
proceed down the river some sixty miles before they could 
cross. Buack Hawk, with his retreating followers, had pur- 
sued a westerly course, and struck the Mississippi near the 
mouth of the Bad Ax River; and the old chief, with sixteen 


* There is no authority to corroborate this, and it is probably a mistake. 
Col. D. M. PARKINSON, in his Narrative in the 2d vol. of the Wis. Hist Coll. 
p. 354. describes a well-chosen camp of Brack Hawk, on Rock River, near 
Lake Koshkonong; and this is probably the one to which Col. PERRE dri 
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of his Indians, had just crossed the Mississippi, when the 
Americans’ came up and attacked the main body, still on the 
eastern bank of the river. A small steamer sent up from 
Prairie du Chien, took part in the attack. A great many of 
the Indians were killed, and some taken prisoners. 

BnAck Hawk, and the few who were with him, went across 
the country to Turkey River, where they remained until the 
Indian Agent at Prairie du Chien sent out, and had BLACK 
Hawk brought in, and finally sent on a mission to see his 
Great Father, the President. On his return from his Eastern 
tour, he came by way of Green Bay. I had, in former years, 
frequently talked with him about our large cities and the large 
number of pale faces, and he had rather doubted my state- 
ment. But now, after he had seen New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, and other large places, I 
reminded him of our former talk, and asked him if he saw 
many pale faces? He replied: **Do you see that cedar swamp 
back of the Fort? Well, you can go, perhaps, and count the 
trees, but you can never count the multitude of leaves upon 
them. So with the pale faces." I then parted with him, and 
did not see him again until I met him at Burlington, lowa, in 
1887 and 738, at the sessions of the Territorial Legislature. 
He used there to come and stay with me, and I would take him 
with me into the Assembly Hall. He was very much inter- 
ested in the debates, though he could understand but a few 
common-place words in English. 

When Brack Hawk left Lake Koshkonong, it was thought 
by many that he would attempt to make his way, with his half. 
starved followers, by way of Green Bay to Canada. There 
were then but a few troops at Fort Howard. The inhabitants 
became alarmed. Col. SAMUEL C. STAMBAUGI, the former In- 
dian Agent at Green Bay, desired me to go into the Menomonee 
country, and request the Indians to assemble at Green Bay, to 
protect the inhabitants. I collected] about three hundred, and 
brought them to the Bay. We encamped near the Agency; I 
took charge of them, and was appointed Commissary. I kept 
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out a scouting party of Indians constantly for ten days, when 
we received an express from Gen. ATKINSON, directing that 
the Indian Agent would embody as many of the Menomonees 
as could be spared from the Bay, and pursue BLACK Hawx’s 
party. Col. SrAMBAUGH was assigned to the command of this 
Indian corps, aided by Captains GEORGE Jounson, and Av- 
' GUSTIN GRIGNON, A. J. Irwin, Col. CHmannxsS TULLER, 
ROBERT GRIGNON, and others. At the Blue Mounds they 
learned that Buack Hawk, ‘with the main body of his follow- 
ers, were north of the Wisconsin, and Gen. Donam and others 
in pursuit; and that a small party of the enemy had gone down 
the river. Col. SrAMBAUGH pursued the latter, and overtook 
a small band, attacked and defeated them a short distance from 
Cassville. While on this trip, StamBaueu’s party captured a 
small Indian girl, took her to Green Bay, and placed her in the 
Mission School, where she remained abouta year. She would 
not learn, and ate but little, became feeble and emaciated, and 
they had to send her back to her people to save her life. 

In 1884, I think, the first Land Office was opened at Mineral 
Point; and, in 1885, a Land Office was established at Green 
Bay, with Samugen W. Bran as Receiver, and Col. Ww. B. 
SLAUGHTER as Register. At the first sale of lands at Green 
Bay, there was a great rush to purchase, mostly from Mil- 
waukee and Chicago. A Land Office was established at Mil- 
waukee in 1837 or '88, and most of the land near Milwaukee 
was sóon sold. Sonomon JuNEAU built the first frame-house 
in Milwaukee, and did the first grading ever done there. He 
Selected four fine lots, erected a Court House on the property, 
and generously presented the whole to the County. There 
was a great rush of adventurers to Milwaukee at this early 
period—Gxo. H. WALKER, BYRON Kinpourn, Hans CROOK- 
ER, E. Starr, H. N. Werrs, D. A. J. Upnam, WILLIAM 
Brown, Grzonaz Dousman, Mr. VLIET, and many others. ' 

At this period, other towns started into existence. Capt. 
` GILBERT KNAPP commenced at Racine; Jonx BULLEN, CHAS. 
DURKEE, and others took the lead at Southport, now better 
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known as Kenosha, and both places made fine advances. The 
first log house erected at: Fond du Lac was erected in 1836; 
and THOMAS GREEN kept the first public house there. 

In 1885, the citizens of Green Bay obtained a charter from 
the Michigan Legislature to build a dam across Fox River, 
five miles above its mouth, at Depere, which improved the 
navigation of the river very much. 

Delegates were elected, in 1885, to form a State Consti- 
tution for Michigan; which being effected, left the region west 
of Lake Michigan, to be organized into the separate Territory 
of Wisconsin. ` The new Territory was organized July 4th, 
1886, with Gen. Henry Dopez for Governor, Jonn S. Hor- 
NER for Secretary, CHARLES Dunn for Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and Wm. C. FRAZIER and DAVID IRWIN,, Jr. for Asso- 
ciate Justices. The first election held for members of the 
Territorial Legislature, was in September, 1886. According 
to the apportionment, Brown county was entitled to two mem- 
bers of the Council, and three representatives in the House of 
Assembly; and HENRY. S. BAIRD and Jonn P. ARNDT were 
chosen to the Council, and EBENEZER CHILDS, ALBERT G. 
ELLIS, and ALEX. J. Inwin to the House—Gro. MoWir- 
LIAMS contested IRwIN'S seat and gained it. When I was 
nominated for a seat in the Legislature, I resigned the office of 
Sheriff of Brown county, and was elected without opposition. 

The Governor convened the first Legislature at Belmont, in 
what is now La Fayette county, and we met there on the 25th 
of October, 1886. What is now the State of Iowa, then 
formed a part of Wisconsin Territory. Wisconsin proper 
then had a little over 7,000 population, and Iowa proper a 
little over 5,000. The representation from the Iowa side of 
the Mississippi was nearly as large as that from -Wisconsin 
proper—what for convenience sake, I ‘will call Iowa, had six 
Councilmen and twelve Representatives, while Wisconsin pro- 
per had seven Councilmen and fourteen representatives. The ` 
accommodations at Belmont were most miserable, there being 
but a single boarding-house. The whole of the Brown dele- 
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gation lodged in one room, about fifteen by twenty feet, and 
our lobby friends roomed with us. Our beds were all full, and 
the floor well-spread with blankets and over-coats for lodging 
purposes. The session lasted till the 9th of December. At 
that session a bill passed locating the seat of government at 
Madison; but the Legislature appointed Burlington, in Iowa, 
as the place of the meeting. of the next session, until proper 
buildings could be erected at Madison. 

A majority of the members from Wisconsin proper were 
opposed to making, at that time, a permanent location of the 
seat of government; we contended for a temporary location at 
Green Bay or Milwaukee, or any other place, until the country 
should become more settled. We contended that the members 
representing the region west of the Mississippi, though they 
had a legal right, yet they had no just right to vote on and 
determine the permanent seat of government for Wisconsin 
Territory, as they expected soon to be set off into a separate 
Territory of their own—as they were in 1838. I labored 
hard to prevent a permanent location at that session; but those 
who favored the measure from Wisconsin proper had some 
interest in Madison, and the members from the west side of 
the Mississippi were bought up to go for Madison. ‘Thus the 
measure was carried by a small majority. As soon as the 
Governor signed the bill, there was a great rush for the Land 
Office at Mineral Point, to purchase land in the neighborhood 
of the newly located capital. The town plat of Madison was 
divided into twenty shares; I was offered one share for the 
small sum of two hundred dollars—I presume that was done, 
thinking, if I accepted it, that I would vote for Madison for 
the capital; I rejected the offer with disgust, and felt better 
satisfied than I should to have sold myself for the twentieth 
part of Madison. When I returned to Green Bay, my friends 
were well pleased with the course that I had taken. 

The year 1837 brought with it a large increase to the popu- 
lation in all parts of the Territory. Early in November the 
Legislature met at Burlington, and held a session of some ten 
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weeks. All the members had to travel by land on the west 
side of the Mississippi. There were then but few settlers 
from Burlington to Dubuque; we had to camp out on the 
prairies, when the weather was intensely cold. It was the 
20th of January, 1838, we adjourned. I was on a committee 
to investigate the affairs of the old Dubuque Bank. There 
was then but one public house in Dubuque, and some five hun- 
dred inhabitants. I remained there two weeks on this busi- 
ness, and then started alone for Green Bay. At Mineral Point 
I meta brother of Col. A. A. BIRD, of Madison, who had 
recently come from there; I waited for him to return, and 
accompanied him. We started, and went as far as my old 
Worcester County friend, Col. E. BRranmaw's, at the Blue 
Mounds, with whom we staid all night. The next day we 
started for Madison, but lost our way and traveled all day 
and most of the night, when we came to a log shanty, where 
we tarried the remainder of the night, without, however, any- 
thing to eat. 

In the morning we renewed our journey, and went to Madi- 
son. We found Col. A. A, BIRD there; his mother was quite 
ill, and attended by the army surgeon from Fort Winnebago. 
The house or shanty that Brrp lived in was a miserable cold 
affair. There were then but three other families in Madison. 
The doctor from Fort Winnebago designed to return the next 
day, and wished me to wait for him. I concluded to do so, 
and crossed Fourth Lake to its head, near Pheasant Branch, 
and spent the night with Col. W. B. SLAUGHTER, who then 
lived on the west bank of the Lake. The next morning the 
doctor came over. We started for the Fort, between SuauGH- 
TER'S and which, there was not a single house. I had my 
conveyance; and the doctor had his, with a driver. When 
about half way, I asked the driver how the doctor stood the cold 
—for it was a stinging cold day; the doctor, who was com- 
pletely covered up with buffalo robes, made no réply, and the 
driver, of course, could not answer for him. I drove past 
them, and on reaching a grove of timber, I stopped and made 
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a fire. When the other conveyance came up, I went to see 
the doctor, took the robes off, and found him completely 
chilled through, and could not speak. We took him out of the 
sleigh, carried him to the fire, and rubbed him a long time 
before he could speak. I had a little brandy with me; he 
drank some of that, and after a while he was able to walk, 
when we again started for the Fort. When we arrived at the. 
Fort, as we did without further mishap, we found that the 
thermometer stood thirty-two degrees below zero. I did not 
suffer at all with the cold, as Iran the most of the way. 

The next day I left alone for Green Bay. There was not 
then a house between Fort Winnebago andiFond du Lac; the 
snow was deep across the prairies, I overtook two Stock- 
bridge Indians nearly exhausted from fatigue and cold. I 
carried them in my jumper to the first timber, when we 
stopped and made a large fire, and left them. The snow was 
80 deep, that my horse could not draw them. They staid there 
until the next day, and got home safe. If it had not been for 
me, they would undoubtedly have perished on the prairie. I 
arrived at Green Bay safe and sound. There was then but 
one house between Fond du Lac and Green Bay. 

In June, 1888, the Territorial Legislature again met at- 
Burlington. We had a short session, commencing on the 11th, 
and closing on the 25th of June. During the session we 
received the news that Iowa had been separated from Wiscon- 
sin, and formed into a distinct Territory; and as soon ag this 
intelligence reached us, we adjourned to meet at Madison in 
the autumn. While at Burlington, Gov. DODGE appointed me 
Commissary General, with the rank of Colonel—that was, 
perhaps, the first military commission issued in Wisconsin; I 
still retain it as a memento of the olden time. 

The next Legislature met, for the first time, in Madison, on 
the 26th of November, 1838. The new capital edifice was not 
yet in a suitable condition to receive the Legislature; so we 
had to assemble in the basement of the old American House, 
where Gov. Donax delivered his first message at the new seat 
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of Government. We adjourned from day to day, until we 
could get into the new capitol building. At length we took 
possession of the new Assembly Hall. The floors were laid 
with green oak boards, full of ice; the walls of the room were 
iced over; green oak seats, and desks made of rough boards; 
one fire-place and one small stove. In a few days the flooring 
near the stove and fire-place so shrunk on account of the heat, 
that a person could run his hands between the boards. The 
basement story was all open, and JAMES Morrison’s large 
drove of hogs had taken possession; they were awfully poor, 
and it would have taken two-of them, standing side by side, to 
have made a decent shadow on a bright day. We had a great 
many smart members in the House, and sometimes they spoke 
for Buncombe. When members of this ilk would become too 
tedious, I would take a long pole, go at the hogs, and stir them 
up; when they would raise a young pandemonium for noise and 
confusion. The speaker's voice would become completely 
drowned, and he would be compelled to stop, not, however, 
without givinghis squealing disturbers a sample of his swearing 
ability. 

The weather was cold; the halls were cold, our ink would 
freeze, everything froze—so when we could stand it no longer, 
we passed a joint resolution to adjourn for twenty days. I was 
appointed by the two houses to procure carpeting for both 
halls during. the recess; I bought all I could find in the Terri- 
tory, and brought it to Madison, and put it down after covering 
the floor with a thick coating of hay. After this, we were more 
comfortable. The American Hotel was the only public house 
in Madison, except that Mr. PEOK kept a few boarders in hi8 
old log-house, which was still standing not long since. We 
used to have tall times in those days—times long to be remem- 
bered. The Forty Thieves were then in their infancy; steal- 
ing was carried on ina small way. Occasionally a bill would 
be fairly stolen through the Legislature; and the Territory 
would get gouged a little now and then. . 

About this period, Hon. Morean L. Marry and Hon. 
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"Moszs M. Strona suggested that the Democrats should draw 
„party lines. opposed it all I could, believing it to be wrong 
while we remained under a Territorial organization. They 
‘held a Convention and organized as a party. The Whigs were 
-compelled to organize also, and held a Convention at Milwau- 
kee. We had a great time, and among other things had an ox 
roasted whole for our dinner. Thenceforward party lines were 
generally drawn. 

Near this time, the people of Green Bay called a meeting to 
nominate candidates for the Legislature. We met at the 
Astor House at Green Bay. ‘The Democrats were too smart 
for the Whigs; they elected their chairman and secretary. 
The Whigs then withdrew, and organized at another place. 
Both parties appointed their committees to make nominations. 
The Democratic committee waited on me, and desired me to 
accept a nomination from their party as representative to the 
Legislature. I declined receiving a nomination from either 
party, as against the other; but I told them that if the people 
wished me to represent them, that there must be a general 
wish to that effect, independent of party, as I would not con- 
sent to run as a party man. The consequence was, that both 
parties nominated me; I was elected, and served two years 
longer in the Legislature—thus serving the first seven sessions 
of the Territorial Legislature, commencing in 1886, and ending 
with the August session of 1840. At the next session, I was 
elected sergeant-at-arms of the Council, and was present when 
JAMES R. VINEYARD, a member of the Council from Grant 
county, deliberately killed CHarntes C. P. ARNDT, a member 
of the Council from Brown county—killed in cold blood in the 
Council room; one of the most foul and cold-hearted murders 
I ever heard of. Both VINEYARD and ARNDT were great 
friends of mine, and of each other, up to the time of the 
murder. VINEYARD had boarded in the family of Judge 
ARNDT, the father of his victim, during the winter of 1885—86 
and was treated with all the kindness as if one of the family. 
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VINEYARD went unpunished, and is now, I believe, in Cali- 
fornia. 

In 1886, Gov. Donem had been appointed commissioner by 
the General Government to hold a treaty with the Menomonee 
Indians. ‘The treaty was held at the Cedar Rapids, or Cedar 
Point, on Fox River; HENRY S. BAIRD was Secretary to the 
Commissioner; OsuxosH and all the leading Menomonee chiefs 
were present. The Menomonees ceded to the Government 
some four millions of acres west and north of Winnebago 
Lake and Fox River; and a strip of country along Wisconsin 
River, three miles in width on each side of the River, and 
` forty-eight miles in length—above the grant made to AMABLE 
GRIGNON; said tract to contain eight townships or 184,320 
acres. This cession gave a new impulse to the settlement of 
Northern Wisconsin; and doubtless led to the establishment of 
the boundary line between Wisconsin and the State of Michi- 
gan, which was run under the direction of Capt. T. J. ORAM, 
of the Topographical Engineers, during the summer of 1841. 
He came to Green Bay, where he procured most of his men to 
assist him. He employed me to take charge of the packers 
and provisions. We left the Bay the first of June, went down 
Greon Bay as far as the mouth of the Menomonee River, where 
we commenced the survey. We were four months in running 
the line; nothing to eat but pork and bread. Quite a number 
of our party got the scurvy, and suffered a great deal. We 
did not see a white man during our four months absence, 
except those connected with the survey. Capt. Cram had 
employed an old Frenchman for a guide; and, on our return, 
in order to correct our first survey, he sent me with the old 
guide to look out a nearer course. We took buta small supply 
of provisions, supposing that we could look out the route from 
Montreal River to Lake Vieux Desert, and return to camp in 
three days; but the old guide lost his way, and instead of three 
day 8, we were absent seven, and were nearly starved, subsist- 
Ing a part of the time on roots and berries which we found, 
and barely m us alive. The entire country through which 
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the boundary passes, between Wisconsin aud Michigan, is a 
poor barren region. On some part of the line, there is no 
doubt of their being extensive deposites of iron and copper 
ore. When we returned to Green Bay, I nearly killed 
myself eating potatoes. 

In 1845, I left Green Bay and started across the country for 
Lake Superior in company with Col. CHARLES TurnLER. We 
left the Bay in March, when there was no snow on the ground, 
and when we reached the dividing ridge we found snow four 
feet deep, which made it very bad traveling; and we were 
twenty-two days making the trip from Green Bay to Copper 
Harbor. I remained nearly three years in the Lake Superior 
country, part of the time at Copper Harbor, and a part at 
Ke-way-we-naw Bay, at which latter place I built, in 1846, 
the first saw-mill ever erected on Lake Superior. The soil in 
that region is generally very poor, all round the Lake; there is 
but very little timber, and that mostly pine and oak; but it is 
a rich mineral country. Potatoes, oats and peas grow very 
well at some points. ‘The Indians do not dig many of their 
potatoes until spring. Before the ground is much frozen in 
the autumn, the snow falls toa great depth, which takes out 
what little frost there is in the ground. The snow remains on 
the ground until May, when it disappears, and the people dig 
their potatoes. 

When I left the Lake Superior country, I went to Mil- 
waukee, where I remained two years. In 1848, I was ap- 
pointed by the President as Exploring Agent for the Menom- 
onee Indians, to examine a new country in which for them to 
locate. I went some three hundred miles above St. Paul, to 
the Red River of the North; I never in all my life saw a finer 
country. I was four months in making the trip. It did not, 
however, eventuate in the removal of the Menomonees. 

I came to La Crosse in 1852. The population of the place, 
at that time, all told, was just one-hundred and sixteen; now 
it amounts to six or seven thousand—nearly as large as that of 
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the whole Territory at its organization in 1836. Here I shall 
probably spend the remainder of my days. 

It came hard for me to leave Gréen Bay for good, after 
having lived there twenty-five years. After Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and other towns on the western shore of Lake Michi- 
gan commenced their growth and improvements, Green Bay 
rather retrograded. It did not improve much for a number of 
years. From 1820 to 1835, all boats and vessels that came up 
the Lakes, came to Green Bay; there was no other place to 
go, except there would occasionally be one or two schooners 
that would go to Chicago with supplies for the troops. . Soon 
after the arrival of the first steamboat at Green Bay—in 1821 
. —the first school house was built at the place, and about the 
same time the first missionary school was opened. 

Of the American settlers who came to Wisconsin prior to 
1830, but few are now living; prominent among them are 
DanrieL WurrNEY, Henry S. Barn», James D. Doty, AL- 
BERT G., Enis, Jonn P. ARNDT, Morean L. MARTIN, HEN- 
RY Dopez, EBENEZER BaiaHgaM, DanreL M. PARKINSON, 
JAMES MORRISON, H. L. DOUSMAN, PETER PARKINSON, CHAS. 
BRACKEN, EPHRAIM OGDEN, Joun H. ROUNTREE, LEVI STER- 
LING, JESSE SHULL, A. A. TOWNSEND, and a few others. 
After the Black Hawk war of 1832, the country gradually 
settled up to 1836, when the Territorial government was 
organized; since which the increase has been rapid to the 
present time. 

I only regret in drawing my narrative i a close, that my 
feeble attempt at describing my early recollections of our 
noble state, has not been more successful. 

La Crosse, March, 1858. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE - 


EARLY HISTORY OF NORIHERN WISCONSIN.* 


.BY HON. HENRY 8. BAIRD, OF GREEN BAY. 


To take a retrospect of the past, to record the events con- 
nected with the early history of the country, to note the char- 
acteristics of its early inhabitants, to delineate the privations 
and hardships experienced by its pioneers, in its early settle- 
ment, and compare them with the present condition of things, 
is a useful and laudable undertaking. It will serve to keep 
entire the chain that connects the past with the present gene- 
ration, and it will soon be the only record left of a class of 
people fast fading from the view of those who now occupy the 
stage of public life. 

Influenced by such considerations, and at the request of the 
committee who honored me with an invitation to address you, I 
have undertaken what, I fear, I shall but imperfectly perform, 
that is, to give some “Recollections of the Early History of 
Northern: Wisconsin.” In confining my remarks to Northern 
Wisconsin, it does not follow that they may not, to & certain 
extent, apply to the entire State; for at the period where I 
commence, there was but one settlement in any other part of 
State—that one at Prairie du Chien, on the Mississippi. I 
propose to speak of events and transactions with which I am 
familiar, that transpired in the portion of the State known 
thirty-five years ago as «Brown county," when it comprised 
about one half of the present State. 


* This was originally delivered as a Lecture before the Green Bay Lyceum, 
Jan. 19th, 1859, and published, by resolution of the Society, in the Green 
Bay Advocate, Feb. 24th, 1859. L.C.D. 

At LaPointe was a small settlement, but its business and commercial 
relations were entirely with Mackinaw and Detroit. |^ LOD. 
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Brown county was first organized by a proclamation issued 
by the Hon. Lxwis Cass, the present Secretary of State of 
the United States, then Governor of Michigan Territory, dated 
26th of October, 1818, with the following boundaries: North 
and east by the present State line of Michigan; south by the 
States of Indiana and Illinois; and west by a line drawn due 
north from the northern boundary of the State of Illinois, 
through the middle of the portage between the Fox and the 
Wisconsin Rivers, to the Michigan line, and embracing all of 
the present counties of Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee, Ozau- 
kee, Sheboygan. Manitowoc, Kewaunee,. Door, Walworth, 
Waukesha, Washington, Fond du Lac, Calumet, Outagamie, 
Shawano, Oconto, Winnebago, Dodge, Jefferson, Rock, Colum- 
bia, Marquette, Waushara, Waupacca, Brown proper, and parts 
of Dane and Green. 

The history of Brown County up to 1830 is, in fact, the 
history of Green Bay, for until about that period there was no 
other white settlement within its limits, I do not, of course, 
now allude to the present City of Green Bay, as ¢¢ was not 
founded until some years after I became a resident of Wis- 
consin. — 

Tn the month of July, 1824, I first landed upon the shores 
of the Fox river. In September following, I came with my 
wife from Mackinaw, having resided at the latter place for two 
years previously. My knowledge of the early history of the 
State commenced at that period, and has continued uninter-- 
rupted until the present time. I have ever since my first arri- 
val continued a:resident here, and with no desire to arrogate to 
myself any particular merit, may, I think, be permitted to say 
that I have been, to some extent, identified with the history of 
the country. Through all the vicissitudes and alternations 
connected with her history, I have (with a few other‘of her pio- 
neers) remained a firm believer in her future prosperity. Ever 
true to her interest, I have disregarded the advice of friends to 
change my residence, with a view to bettering my condition, 
and treated with contempt the sneers and scoffs of those who 
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were her enemies. At times almost despondent, but never 
despairing, we looked forward with hope—a hope sustained by 
the conviction that this was a spot possessed of natural advan- 
tages which needed only to be developed to prove a guaranty of 
its importance. Occasionally cheered and encouraged by some 
movement in Congress, having for its object a grant from the 
General Government for the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors; again, these hopes destined to be crushed by the 
tardy action of either House of Congress, or, perhaps, by the 
formidable veto of the National Executive. Yet, notwith- 
standing all these draw-backs and “hopes deferred,”’-and con- 
trary to the efforts and wishes of enemies and rival towns, 
Green Bay has emerged from the cloud of obscurity which so 
long over-shadowed her; and the fow early settlers who still 
remain, and have been true to her interests, are likely to be 
rewarded for their fidelity by witnessing the rapid growth and 
permanent prosperity of our beautiful city and fertile country. 

In 1824, Green Bay, as well as the entire country, pre- 
sented a far different view from its present appearance. Old 
Fort Howard then oceupied its present site. The grounds 
around it were used mostly for fields of grain and gardens. A 
portion of the present town of Fort Howard was used by the 
troops as a parade and drill ground. The garrison consisted 
of four companies of the third Regiment of United States 
Infantry, and commanded by the late General Jonn MoNizz, 
the brother-in-law of ex-President Prence. The ‘Settle- 
ment,’* so-called, extended from Fort Howard on the east, and 
from the premises now occupied by our venerable fellow-citizen 
Judge ARNDT, on the east side of Fox River, to the present 
village of Depere, then known as Rapide des Peres. The 
lands on either side of the river were divided into small farms, 
or more particularly known to the old settlers as ‘claims.’ 
These claims-are limited in width, generally from two to seven 
arpents, or French acres, but what they lacked in width they 
made up indepth, being on the average eighty arpents, or about 
two and three-quarter miles long, and contained from one hun- 
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dred to six hundred and forty acres each. Like those at St. 
Louis, Kaskaskia, Detroit, Prairie du Chien and other early 
settlements, these claims were generally “squatted” upon by 
traders and early pioneers, but were subsequently, by a series 
of acts of Congress, “‘confirmed’’ and granted to the occupants 
on certain conditions. Their peculiar shape of “all long and 
no wide," has often been a matter of wonder to the shrewd 
Yankees, who love to have their farms in a square form, and 
take it all in at one view. Many laugh at what they deem the 
folly and short-sightedness of the old settlers in thus limiting 
their locations. But when apprised of the reasons which 
induced this manner of location, they may cease to marvel. 
In my opinion, the reasons were two-fold: first, security against 
hostile attacks to be apprehended from the native Indians, who 
were the sole occupants and proprietors of the country in the 
early years of its settlement by the traders, and whose pas- 
sions were often inflamed by jealousy and hatred of the whites 
in their encroachments upon the soil and freedom of the origi- 
nal owners. It is evident that it would be much easier to 
repel attack by aspeedy union of the whites thus living in 
close proximity to each other, and’ concentrating their whole 
force and means of defence, at some eligible point of security 
than it would have been if living in spots remote and scattered 
over a large extent of country. Another reason was, that in 
those days the traders or whites who settled in the country 
were not influenced by the same motive of cupidity that gov- 
erns the “squatters” or “claimants” of the present day, in the 
desire to acquire large landed possessions. But few of those 
. who came into the country at that early period, say about one 
hundred years ago, designed to make it their permanent abode. 
Their principal object was to traffic with the Indians, and to 
obtain the rich furs and peltries with which this whole region 
then abounded. Agriculture and the cultivation of the soil 
were, with them, secondary considerations. But very small 
portions of the small tracts of land thus occupied by the 
adventurers were cultivated by them. Small patches of Indian 
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corn, a few acres of potatoes or other vegetables, scattered 
here and there through the settlement, comprised the farming 
interest of the country; and it was not until the arrival of 
more enterprising and grasping settlers, the keen and specu- 
lating Americans, (a class feared and hated by the former 
class) that these claims were considered of any value, or worth 
the trouble and expense of obtaining titles to them. 

As before stated, the “settlement” at this place extended on 
both sides of the river from Fort Howard to Depere, a distance ` 
of about six miles, here and there interspersed with patches of 
timber, the cultivated land extending back from the river but a 
few acres. Beyond Depere, south or west, there was no white 
settlement, for many years, except two or three families at the 
Grand Kaukauna, until we reached Prairie du Chien, on the 
Mississippi River, and distant about 250 miles; where were a 
garrison of United States troops, and a few hundred inhabit- 
ants. All north, east or west of Green Bay was a dense 
forest, an unbroken wilderness, peopled only by the red man, 
and roamed‘by wild beasts. Depere, or rather “Rapide des 
Peres," is supposed to be the spot first located by the Jesuits 
or early missionaries, in or about the year 1671.* An old build- 
ing formerly occupied by these Reverend Fathers, was situated 
very near the spot on which now stands the new grist mill of 
Messrs. Wincox & Wager. I frequently visited the spot, 
and the old foundation of the venerable edifice was visible for 
some time after I came here, and until, in cultivating the 
ground, the stones were removed or covered over. 

The trade and business of the settlement was principally 
carried on at what was then called by the unpretending and not 
very pleasing name of *Shanty Town." It was originally so 
named by the soldiers, who were then stationed at the canton- 
ment immediately adjacent, and which was called “Camp 
Smith.” It is supposed that the town was so nick-named 


* The Mission of St. Francis Xavier, at DePere, was established in 1669: 
See Jesuit, Relations, 1669—70; SmEA’s Hist. Catholic Missions; Surru’s Hist. 
Wisconsin. L. 
25m 
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because, when first founded, the place contained divers grog 
shops and liquor stores, and but little else, and as the term 
“shanty” is generally applied by “Uncle Sam's hard cases,” 
to places kept for their especial accommodation, they naturally 
gave to the respectable young town this name, which it has 
borne, through good and through evil report, from that time to. 
the present. Three or four stores were located at this point, 
and together with the sutler store at Fort Howard, and two or 
three at other places. in the settlement, supplied the wants of 
the community. In addition to the “regular merchants" were 
several fur traders, who carried on a regular traffic with the 
Indians; but these had no permanent places of trade here. In 
the autumn of each year, they received, either from Mackinaw 
(then the great depot and head-quarters of the American Fur 
Company) or from Canada, their “outfit” of goods and mer- 
chandize, consisting of articles adapted to the wants of the 
natives, and departed for their distant “wintering grounds" 
situated in the wilderness. The principal trading posts, at 
that period, in Northern Wisconsin, were the following: Mil- 
waukee, Sheboygan, and Manitowoc, on Lake Michigan; Me- 
nomonee River, Peshtigo and Oconto on Green Bay; Fond du 
Lac, Calumet, and Oshkosh, on Winnebago Lake; Wolf River, 
Lake Shawano, and the Portage of the Fox and Wisconsin. 
At all of these points Indian villages were located, and itis a 
remarkable feature in the settlement of Wisconsin, that all or 
nearly all of the principal cities, towns and villages which now 
in all directions meet our view, were originally sites of Indian 
villages; showing that to the sagacity and foresight of the 
Aborigines, rather than to the judgment and discrimination of 
the whites, are we indebted for the beautiful and eligible loca- 
tions of the towns throughout the State. 

These traders conveyed the goods, which, however, were not 
all dry goods, in boats called batteauz, being of light draught 
of water, and constructed so as to meet with the least opposi- 
tion from the current in rapids.or swift streams, or in birch 
bark canoes, which latter were constructed by the Indians. 
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The boat or canoe was manned, according to size and capacity, 
by a crew consisting of from four to ten Canadian voyageurs, 
or by half-bloods, their descendants. This class, which once 
.oceupied so prominent a position in the early recollections of 
the times, but which has now nearly disappeared from the 
country they were the first to visit, deserves a passing notice. 

The Canadian voyageurs, a8 the name indicates, came origi- 
nally from Canada, principally from Quebec and Montreal. 

They were employed by the principal traders, under written 
contracts, executed in Canada, for a term of from three to five 
years—their wages from two hundred and fifty livres (fifty 
dollars) to seven hundred and fifty livres (one hundred and 
fifty dollars) per year, to which was added what was termed an 
“outfit,” consisting of a Mackinaw blanket, two cotton shirts, 
a capote or loose sack coat, two pairs of coarse pants, shoes, 
and socks, and some other small articles, including soap. 
Their food, when in the “wintering ground,” consisted, for the 
greater portion of the time, of corn and tallow, occasionally 
enriched by a piece of fat pork—or venison and bear meat, 
when they happened to be plenty; yet with this spare and simple 
diet, they were healthy and always cheerful and happy. Their 
powers of endurance were astonishing. They would row or 
paddle all day, and when necessary would carry on their backs, 
suspended by a strap or band crossing their breast or forehead, 
large packs of furs or merchandize, weighing from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and thirty pounds, for whole days, and 
when night came, enjoyed their frugal meal, and joined in 
merry jokes, recounted stories of their many hair-breadth 
escapes by “flood and forest," or perhaps joined in the dance 
to the music of the violin, if among their companions any were 
capable of “sawing sweet sounds." In the spring of the year, 
they returned to the settlements or principal trading-posts, to 
spend the summer months in comparative ease, and in the 
enjoyment of the pastimes and frolics they so highly prized. 
Always improvident, open-hearted and convivial, they saved 
nothing, nor thought of the wants of the future, but spent 
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freely the whole of their hard-earned and scanty wages ina 
few weeks of their stay among their friends, and again returned 
in the fallto pass through the same routine of toil, hardship, 
and privation. Intermarriages frequently took place between 
them and the native women. These marriages were encour- 
aged by the traders, às it not only increased the influence of 
the traders and their engagees over the Indians, but was the 
means of securing their trade, bound the men more closely to 
the country, and insured their continuance in the fur trade, 
with which they had then become familiar. The half-bloods 
. were the descendants of the early voyageurs, and in character 
and manners closely resembled their sires. l 

The commerce of the country was carried on through the 
medium of a few sail vessels plying between this place and the 
ports on Lake Erie. These vessels were generally of from 
twenty-five to seventy tons burthen. Occasionally, perhaps 
once or twice in the season of navigation, a steamer from 
Buffalo would look in upon us; but these were far different in 
structure and capacity from the splendid “flodting palaces” 
which have visited our waters in later years. All kinds of 
provisions and supplies were brought here from Ohio and 
Michigan, and the inhabitants were solely dependent upon 
those states for everything like provisions, except a limited 
quantity of grain and vegetables raised by the miserable 
farmers of the country. 

The buildings and improvements in thé country were then 
few, and circumscribed within a narrow compass, and in a 
great degree partook of the unpretending and simple character 
of their occupants. Some constructed of rough or unhewn 
logs, covered with cedar bark, here and there a sprinkling of 
lodges or wigwams, formed by long poles stuck in the ground 
in a circular form, and brought together and united at the top 
by a cord, thus forming an enclosure perhaps twelve or fifteen 
feet in diameter at the base, and covered with large mats 
composed of a kind of reed or grass, called by the Indians 
*Puckaway." The mode of ingress and egress was by raising 
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a smaller mat, covering an aperture left in the side for that 
purpose. Light was admitted from the top of the structure, 
through an opening which served as well to emit the smoke 
from the fire, which was made directly in the centre of the 
habitation. These wigwams were sometimes occupied by 
families of the half-blood Canadians and Indians, sometimes 
by the natives. 

The inhabitants of the settlement, exclusive of the native 
Indians, were mostly Canadian French, and those of mixed 
blood. ‘There were, in 1824, at Green Bay, but six or eight 
resident American families, and the families of the officers 
stationed at Fort Howard, in number about the same. The 
character of the people was a compound of civilization and. 
primitive simplicity—exhibiting the polite‘and lively char- 
acteristics of the French and the thoughtlessness and improvi- 
dence of the Aborigines. Possessing the virtues of hospi- 
tality and the warmth of heart unknown to residents of cities, 
untrammelled by the etiquette and conventional rules of modern 
“high life," they were ever ready to receive and entertain their 
friends, and more intent upon the enjoyment of the present 
than to lay up store or make provision for the future. With 
few wants, and contented and happy hearts, ‘they found enjoy- 
meng in the merry dance, the sleigh-ride, and the exciting horse 
race, and doubtless experienced more true happiness and con- 
tentment than the plodding, calculating and money-seeking 
people of the present day. This was the character of the 
settlers who occupied this country before the arrival of the 
Yankees—a class now entirely extinct or lost sight of by the 
present population; but it is one which unites the present with 
the past, and for whom the ‘‘old settlers” entertain feelings of 
veneration and respect. They deserve to be remembered and 
placed on the pages of history as the first real pioneers of 
Wisconsin. Several of these persons have left descendants 
‘who still survive them; and the names of Lawz, GRIGNON, 
JUNEAU, PoRLIER, and others of that class, will survive and 
Serve as memorials of the old race of settlers, long after the 
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last of the present generation shall have been “gathered to 
their fathers." | 

During the early years of my residence here, the social 
circle, although limited, was by no means insignificant. It was 
composed of the families of the garrison and the Americans, 
and several of the “old settlers." If it was small, it was also 
united by the ties of friendship and good feeling. Free from 
the formalities and customs which are observed by the ton of 
the present day, we met to enjoy ourselves, more like members 
of one family than as strangers. The young people of that 
- period (and all felt young then) would assemble on a few hours’ 
notice at the house of a neighbor, without form or ceremony. - 
Young ladies were then expected to appear at an early hour in 
the evening, and not at the usual hour of retiring to rest, nor 
were they required to appear in either court or fancy dresses. 
The merry dance succeeded, and all enjoyed themselves until 
an early hour in the morning. One custom prevailed univer- 
sally, among all classes, even extending to the Indians: that of 
devoting the holidays to festivity and amusement, but espe- 
cially that of “calling” on New Year's day. This custom was 
confined to no class in particular; all observed it; and many 
met on New Year who perhaps did not again meet till the next. 
All then shook hands and exchanged mutual good wishes—all 
old animosities were forgotten—all differences settled, and 
universal peace established. May this good old custom be 
long observed, and handed down to future generations as a 
memento of the good olden time. During the winter season, 
Green Bay was entirely insulated. Cut off from communica- 
tion with all other parts of the civilized world, her inhabitants 
. were left to their own resources for nearly half the year.’ Our 
mails were “few and far between," sometimes but once a 
month—never more than twice, did we receive them, so that 
the news when received here was no longer new. The mails 
were carried on a man’s shoulders from Chicago to Green Bay, 
through the wilderness, a distance of about two hundred and 
fifty miles, and could not contain a very great quantity of 
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interesting reading matter. Under such circumstances it 
became necessary that we should devise some means to enliven 
our time, and we did so accordingly; and I look back upon 
those years as among the most agreeable in my life. 

The country, at that early day, was destitute of roads or 
places of publie entertainment—nothing but the path, or ‘‘In- 
dian trail," traversed the wide expanse of forest and prairie 
from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi, and the travel by land 
was performed on foot or horseback; but there was then 
another mode of locomotion, very generally adopted by those 
who took long journeys—now become obsolete, and which 
would doubtless be laughed at by the present “fast going" 
generation—that of the Indian or bark canoe. I will not take 
time to describe the vessel, as most of you have doubtless seen 
such, and perhaps many, now present, have taken voyages in 
these frail barks. The canoe was used in all cases where 
comfort and expedition were desired. You may smile at the 
use of the terms ‘‘comfort and expedition," where the traveler 
sat cooped up all day in a space about four feet square, and at 
night encamped on the bank of the’ stream, cooked his own 
supper, and slept upon the ground, with no covering but a 
tent and blanket, or, oftentimes, nothing but the wide canopy 
of heaven—having, after a day of toil and labor by his crew, 
accomplished a journey of thirty to forty miles! But these 
journeys were not destitute of interest. The voyageur was 
enlivened by the merry song of his light-hearted and ever 
happy Canadian crew—his eye delighted by the constant 
varying scenery of the country through which he passed—at 
liberty to select a spot for his encampment, and to stop, when 
' fatigued with the day's travel—and above all, free from care 
and from the fearful apprehensions of all modern travelers on 
rail-roads and steam-boats, that of being blown up, burned, or 
drowned, i 

I can better illustrate this early mode of travel, by giving an 
account of a ‘party of pleasure," undertaken and accom- 


plished by myself. In May, 1880, being obliged to go on the 
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annual circuit to Prairie du Chien, to attend court, I concluded 
to make it a matter of pleasure as well as business. I accord- 
ingly obtained a good sized and substantial North-west bark 

canoe—about five fathoms, or thirty feet, in length, and five 
` feet wide in the centre—a good tent, or “‘markee,”’ together 
with mattresses, blankets, bedding, mess basket, and all things 
required as an “outfit”? on such expeditions. The party con- 
sisted of my wife, self, two small children, two young ladies as 
companions, and a servant girl; my crew, of four Canadians— 
experienced men and good singers—and two Menomonee In- 
dians as bowand steersmen. The canoe was propelled both by 
oars and paddles. We ascended the Fox River to Fort Win- 
nebago, and descended the Wisconsin to the Mississippi; and 
thence up the latter four miles to Prairie du Chien, The 
voyage occupied eight or nine days in going, and about the 
same length of time in returning—during which the ladies 
“camped out" every night save two. They did all the cooking 
and household work; the former was no small item—for, with 
appetites sharpened by pure air and exercise, and with abun- 
dance of fresh venison, with fowl, and fish, to satisfy them, the 
quantity of viands consumed by the party would have aston- 
ished modern epicures, and perhaps shock the delicate tastes of 
city belles. We frequently encamped early in the afternoon— 
at some spot which attracted our attention from its natural 
beauty, or romantic appearance—and strolled along the bank 
of the stream, plucking beautiful wild flowers, which abounded, 
or clambering up some high bluff or commanding headland, 
obtained a view of the surrounding country, and traced the 
meandering stream through its high banks, far in the distance. 
It was in the merry month of May, when the forest was clothed . 
in its deepest verdure—the hills and prairies redolent with 
flowers, and the woods tenanted by melodious songsters. It 
was truly a “trip of pleasure" and enjoyment. Many trips, 
for pleasure have been undertaken, where parties may have 
experienced the refinements and accommodations and enjoyed 
the luxuries to be found, in the present day, in old and long 
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settled countries—but I believe few, if any, realized more 
true delight and satisfaction, than did this “Party of Pleasure 
in a Bark Canoe.”’ 

The present “State of Wisconsin," although formerly a part 
of the Territory of Michigan, was for many years rather.an 
appendage than a component part of that Territory, Michigan 
. had a Supreme Court, consisting of three Judges; its sessions 
were held but semi-annually, at Detroit, and this part of the 
Territory derived no advantages from this “august and learned 
body." Criminals had to be conveyed thence for trial, and con- 
troversies, involving large amounts, were there adjudicated. 
The Judiciary of this portion of the Territory, at that period, 
was composed of **County Courts" and Justices of the Peace. 
The “Courts” consisted of three Judges, none of whom were 
lawyers; their jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, was limited. 
The Justices of the Peace were such as could be selected from 
among those who were capable of. reading and writing. In the 
year 1828, Congress passed an act establishing what was called 
“The additional Judicial District," comprising the ccunties of 
Brown, Michilimackinac and Crawford, and the Hon. Jamus 
D. Dory was appointed Judge by President Mowroz, and held 
the office for about nine years. 

In 1824, things had assumed a more orderly and regular 
character; justice was administered according to the estab- 
lished rules and practice of other States, and of the common 
law. But in the subordinate, or Justices’ Courts, many sin- 
gular incidents transpired, and decisions made, which to the 
actors, at the time, seemed to be “all right," and in strict con- 
formity with their notions of justice; but to modern practition- 
ers, they would appear, however, to conflict with the strict rules 
of evidence, and encroach upon the rights of the citizen. I will 
illustrate, by relating the proceedings that took place in two 
cases tried before Justices’ Courts inithe western part of the 
State, about the year 1880. A plaintiff was, at that time, 
permitted to sue his debtor by warrant, and, on judgment 
being obtained, to issue execution against and imprison the 
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body, for want of goods and chattels, out of which to make 
the money. In the case I now allude to, the gentleman, who 
related to me the story, applied to a country Justice for a 
warrant, he acting as the agent of a firm in St. Louis that had 
sold a bill of goods to the defendant. The warrant was issued 
and placed in the hands of the constable. The plaintiff's 
agent returned to his place of abode, distant several miles 
from the office of the Justice. The constable, prompt in the . 
discharge of his duty, went in search of the defendant, and in 
the course of a day or two arrested him and brought him before 
the Justice. The question now arose, how should the attend- 
ance of the agent be accomplished? “This was soon settled by 
the Justice, who immediately issued a warrant against Ais 
body, and directed the constable to bring him forthwith before 
the court. ‘But,’ said the constable, “what shall T do with 
the defendant, in the meantime?—I cannot carry him with 
me.” “Oh, I will fix that,” said the Justice, who at the 
moment observed a man on horseback passing by. The Jus- 
tice hailed him, and commanded the stranger to alight from his 
horse and take charge of the defendant. The traveler at first 
refused, alleging that he was a stranger, residing in Illinois, 
and going on business to a distant point. But the Justice 
would receive no such excuse. He informed the stranger that 
he was a Justice of the Peace, and, in the name of the United 
States and by authority of the laws of the Territory, ordered 
him again to take charge of the prisoner. He reluctantly 
obeyed the mandate, and “mounted guard" over the defendant. 
The constable then went in search of the plaintifs agent— 
found him at his residence—arrested him on the warrant— 
brought him before the Court, and reported that he had the 
“body” there present. The trial proceeded, and judgment 
was duly rendered against the defendant. It was now nearly 
dark, and, as in those days houses were few and distant from 
each other, the traveler said to the Justice, that, as he had 
detained him nearly all day, it was then too late to proceed on 
his journey—and he supposed he could give him supper and 
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lodging. The Justice was quite willing to do so—(for you 
must know, he was not only a Judge, but a landlord also). 
The traveler and plaintiff'8 agent accordingly had their horses 
cared for, had supper, lodging and breakfast, immediately after 
which the stranger ordered his horse; but when about to mount 
and ride off, he was civilly informed by the late Justice (now 
landlord) that “his bill was twelve shillings!’ In this case, 
the Justice probably pocketed more than either parby or special 
constable. The gentleman who related the incident, in telling 
it, laughed until he shed tears of merriment. 

I happened to be present, at the other trial, I alluded to, 
and witnessed the entire scene. It took place in a Justice 
court in lowa county. The court was held in a small log 
school-house. The suit was brought to recover the amount of 
a note of hand. The defendant plead either payment or want 
of consideration—each party had employed counsel, and a jury 
of six was empannelled to try the issue. A witness was 
called and sworn. In the course of the examination, one of 
the counsel objected to some leading question put by the 
opposite side, or to some part of the witness’ answer as impro- 
per testimony. The Justice overruled the objection, and the 
witness proceeded; but ere long another objection similar to 
the first was made from the same side. On this second objec- 
tion being: made, the foreman of the Jury, a large and portly 
individual, who bore the title of Colonel, and probably owing 
to his exalted military rank, was permitted to wear his hat 
during the trial, manifested a good deal of impatience, shown 
by fidgeting in his seat and whispering to his fellow jurors; 
but the Justice again overruled the objection and told the 
witness to proceed. This he did for a short time, when he 
made a statement which was clearly irrelevant and contrary to 
every rule of evidence and common sense. The attorney who 
had so often and so unsuccessfully attempted to exclude this 
sort of evidence, could no longer silently submit—he again - 
rose from his seat and most respectfully appealed to the court, 
protesting against such statements going to the Jury as testi- 
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mony. ‘Thereupon the worthy foreman rose from Ais seat, 
and swore he would no longer sit there to hear the objections 
of that fellow. That he had taken an oath as a Juror, to 
decide the case according to the evidence, and if he could not 
hear the whole story from the witness, he should leave. Ac- 
cordingly he made several. strides towards the door, when the 
Justice rose from the bench, and approaching the Juror, placed 
his hand upon the Colonel’s shoulder, and begged that he should 
return to his seat, promising that the troublesome attorney 
should not again interfere. After some persuasion, he con- 
sented to do so—at the same time, while pressing his hat more 
firmly upon his head, he exclaimed, “Wel, PI try it once 
more, but damned if I will stand any more of that fellow’s 
nonsense." The attorneygave up in despair, and the opposite 
counsel had it all his own way. 
it was not until the years 1831-2 that the Government of 
the United States purchased the country lying between Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi, Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. 
Hitherto these lands, with the exception of a narrow strip on 
both sides of the Fox River at Green Bay and the Reservation 
of the New York tribes, were owned, as already stated, by the 
Menomonee and Winnebago Indians. These tribes were nume- 
rous and powerful, not what they are at the present day. 
Further purchases were from time to time made,.until the 
Indian title to nearly all of the land in the State has been 
extinguished. The tardiness of the Government in acquiring 
title to the land, was a great drawback to the settlement and 
improvement of the country, and will sufficiently account for 
its slow growth during so many years. Those who came with 
a view to settle here, could obtain no land. No inducements 
were offered, no encouragement given by the Government to 
emigrants; on the contrary they were looked upon with suspi- 
cion by the different parties then in possession. First, by the 
‘natives, who believed, but too truly, that the ingress of the 
whites would not only drive away the game, but eventually 
deprive them of their homes and their country; again by the 
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Fur Traders, because it would ruin their business, and intro- 
duce a class of people (the Yankees) whom they feared and 
hated. And lastly by the military authority, that for many 
years had things all their own way in this region. If any 
attempted to ,‘‘squat’? upon the lands, they were forcibly 
removed at the point of the bayonet, or prosecuted by the 
United States officials as trespassers upon Indian lands. This 
condition of affairs continued until treaties were made, and the 
lands surveyed and brought into market. 

Early in the spring of 1832, hostilities with the indiana: 
known as the ‘Sac and Fox War," or more familiarly as the 
«Black Hawk War," broke out, and spread consternation and 
dismay over the whole country. This open outbreak had been 
preceded by severalless formidable demonstrations of discon- 
tent, by several of the bands on the Wisconsin and Mississippi, 
attended with no very serious cousequences; but doubtless 
leading to the disturbance in 1882, which at one time threat- 
ened the destruction of the unprotected settlements, and the 
massacre of their inhabitants. It was feared that there was 
or would be, a general union of the Northern and Western 
tribes, for the purpose of waging a war of extermination 
against the whites; for it was well known that “the war pipe 
and. wampum” had beén sent by BLAoK Hawk, the great head 
and leader, to the Chippewas, Menomonees, Pottawatamies, 
and Winnebagoes, inviting them to join the confederacy. 
Some declined the invitation, while others hesitated; and there 
is but little doubt, that it was owing to the prompt action of 
the Government in sending sufficient military force into the 
country, and above all to the patriotism and firmness of the 
hardy pioneers in defence of their families, that the country was 
saved from desolation. In this year also broke out the ‘‘Asi- 
atic Cholera," adding by its horrors, to the suffering and fears 
ofthe people. This war for a brief period, retarded emigra- 
tion and the settlement. of the present State of Wisconsin, 
but it eventually proved an advantage, as it brought the 
country into notice, and developed many of its resources hith- 
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erto unknown. At this point I propose to terminate recollec- 
tions of Wisconsin’s early history—as at that period a new 
and brighter prospect dawned upon her existence, and conclude 
with a brief notice of the rise and progress of the City of 
Green Bay. 

In or about the year 1880; the Town of Navarino, now 
known as the North Ward ofthe City of Green Bay, was 
laid out by Mr. Danrex WurrNEY. For three or four years, 
it made but little progress. It was previously a dense and 
dark forest of pine, tamarack and undergrowth, well tenanted 
by bull-frogs and musquitoes. The house and premises now 
occupied by Judge ARNDT, were the northern limits of civil- 
ization, on the eastern side of Fox River. But one small 
log house occupied as a grocery composed the whole of what 
is now called Navarino in the year 1824—that building stood 
upon or near the spot now occupied by Messrs. Day & PEAK, 
or the corner of Washington and Cherry streets. I well re- 
member how indignant the proprietor felt toward me, on one 
occasion, for having repeated a statement made to me by an- 
other person relative to the nature of the gropnd on which 
the town stood This statement was neither more or less, 
than that my informant, being the owner of two horses, had 
turned them loose at night to graze, and when he went in 
search of them the next morning, he found them both mired, 
that is stuck in the mud and unable to extricate themselves, 
on the ground between, what are now Cherry and Walnut 
streets, and near the present residence of Mr. FIsk on 
Adams street. I was not then a property holder in the 
city. In 1885 I removed to Navarino, and, in 1836, built 
the house where I now reside. At that time there were a 
few scatterd buildings east of Adams street—Main street 
was in the swamp, and it was with great exertion, on part 
of both man and beast, that the materials for my building 
could be conveyed to the spot, through stumps and roots, 
interspersed with many soft spots. All east, north, and 
south of this point was in a state of nature, and it was 
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not till a later period that Main and Jefferson streets were 
thoroughly opened and made passable. 

The town of Astor, now known as the South Ward of 
the City of Green Bay, was opened and laid out in. the 
year 1835, the proprietors were JOHN JACOB Astor, RAM- 
SAY Crooxs and Rosznr.STUART, the principals of that 
well known and once powerful corporation, “The American 
Fur Company." The land was orginally owned by Joux 
Lawz and the Gricnon family. Together with other real 
estate, ib was taken in payment of balance due the old 
Green Bay Company to the former company; the debt 
having accrued by loss in the Indian trade—for in this 
business, it generally happened that the small traders who 
purchased their goods at high prices, after years of toil 
and privation spent in the trade, came out with nothing— 
leaving to the great monopoly the lion's share of the 
profits. The consideration received by the former owners, 
was trifling compared with the present value of the prop- 
erty. The venerable old log house and garden, formerly 
occupied by the hospitable and highly respected veteran 
pioneer, the late Judge Lawm, stood a little north’ of 
the house now occupied by Mr. P. B. GRIGNON, at the 
termination of Adams street. The only relics of the olden 
time, remaining in this city, are the house and premises 
now occupied by Judge ARNDT; all other buildings have 
disappeared, and alas, with them have gone nearly all of 
the old occupants! but few of them who were in the vigor 
of life when I first met them, remain to witness the rapid 
and almost magic changes, that have succeeded each other 
in the settlement and improvement of the country—the 
country which they found but a wilderness, and an inhos- 
pitable waste.  'Thifty years ago I knew every family in 
the settlement, and could name nearly every individual. Now 
I meet in every street and at every corner, strange faces, 
and persons with whom I am unacquainted. I sometimes 
think that I shall soon become “‘a stranger in the land,” 
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While speaking of the early history of the country, and 
its first settlers, we should not pass over in silence, the 
history and sad fate of another race that formerly, not 
only occupied but owned the soil. I allude to the Indian 
tribes or Aborigines. When the country was first visited 
by white men, it was occupied by the Sacs and Foxes, 
and other tribes now extinct. In process of time these 
tribes were driven farther west by more numerous and pow- 
erful northern tribes; many sanguinary battles were fought 
between the Sacs and Foxes, and their: invaders, before they 
abandoned the country on the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. 
The only monuments to remind us that these tribes were once 
the proprietors of the country, are to be found in the Mounds or 
Hills of Death, which contain their bones and cover their 
battle grounds. For many years prior to 1824, the northern 
portion of Wisconsin was occupied by the Winnebagoes, Me- 
nomonees, Chippewas, and some Pottawatamies. But the two. 
first named tribes, owned nearly all of the country in the pres- 
ent State, lying on Lake Michigan and. the Mississippi, Wis- 
consin, Fox and Wolf Rivers. The Winnebagoes on the west 
side of Winnebago Lake and the Upper Fox and the Wiscon- 
sin Rivers. The Menomonees, on the east side of the Lake, 
Fox and Wolf Rivers, Green Bay, and the west shore 
of Lake Michigan. Both of these tribes were then pow- 
erful and held in great awe by the few white inhabitants 
then in this country, The Winnebagoes in 1824, num- 
bered perhaps upwards of six thousand. The Menomonees 
between three and four thousand. Their character and 
habits differ very essentially. The former tribe, although 
they could scarcely be called either brave or warlike, were 
yet worse, they were cruel and treacherous; and would 
much rather dispatch an enemy in secret ambush than face 
him in fair and equal combat. They were friendly to 
the British, and for many years were their pensioners— 
going openly every year!to Canada to receive their presenta 
from the British Government. They hated the Americans, 
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and, in the war of 1812, espoused the cause of the former, and: 
proved the most sanguinary foes of the United States’ 
troops in the battles of the Thames and River Raisin, and 
in the massacres at Mackinaw, Chicago and other places. 
Even in later years they viewed the citizens with suspicion, 
and kept them in constant fear; and it is well known that 
they not only instigated the Sacs and Foxes in the Black 
Hawk war to commence hostilities, but participated in 
their battles. But these, were not the worst features in 
the character of this tribe; they possessed vices of a more 
mean and groveling nature—they united the art of steal- 
ing to that of lying. If they could catch the traveler’s 
horse, or lay hands upon any of hig baggage or property 
it was appropriated at once. to their own use. It would 
seem that they even trained their miserable dogs to steal, 
as I experienced on more occasions than one, when the 
whelps eat the strips of raw hide attached to the oars 
of the boat or canoe, while encamped at night near one 
of their villages. Their lying propensities were proverbial, 
and if the traveler ever made enquiry of any of their 
tribe for information about his rout or about the country, 
he could only be sure of being right, by acting contrary 
io their suggestions and answers. 

Far different were the characters and habits of the 
Menomonees—as a tribe they practiced neither of the 
low vices of thieving or lying. Unlike their neighbors, 
whose character I have just portrayed, they were neither 
treacherous nor belligerant. Always friendly to the whites, 
they gained the friendship and confidence of the latter. 
It is true, that during the war of 1812, this tribe, to- 
gether with all of the Northern and Western tribes, 
joined the British, and fought under their standard; but 
"this must be attributed to the fact, that the whole of this 
portion of the Northwest was, at that period in subjection 
to that power rather, than -the inclination of the Men- 
omonees, who were induced to believe that the Govern- 
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ment of the United States was entirely unable to keep 
possession of the country, and protect the Indians in their 
rights. ) 

British traders, then monopolized nearly the entire Fur 
Trade of this region—and British gold was lavishingly ex- 
pended, by active and efficient agents scattered over the whole 
country, to influence the Indian tribes, and enlist them in 
the cause of their former invaders, the English. On the 
other hand, the Government of the United States, had but 
a nominal possession of the country—but few forts, or places 
of defence, and these but feebly manned or defended, and 
the white population left to their own resources; it was but 
natural that the Indians should take side with the most pow- 
erful party, and with those why promised them, that the 
Americans should be entirely expelled and driven from the 
country, and the original occupants restored to their former 
homes. But this was not universally the case with the Me- 
nomonees, for altho’ they generally united under the British 
Flag, there were many exceptions. The descendants of some 
of the old American settlers well know that their families 
were not only rescued from the scalping knife, but subsequent- 
ly protected by different individuals of the Menomonee tribe. 
In the Black Hawk war, they assembled en masse, and showed 
themselves efficient allies of the whites, in bringing to a close: 
what at one time threatened to be a renewal of those savage 
and sanguinary scenes, which at earlier periods devastated 
and laid waste many settlements in the Northwest. 

But what remains at the present day, of these once pow- 
and warlike tribes! Like snow, beneath the rays of the sun, 
they have disappeared, leaving but faint and feeble remnants | 
of their tribe and people. The Winnebagoes at the present 
day, number but a tithe of their strength in the early part of 
the present century. The Menomonees, altho’ not reduced to 
80 great aproportion, yet are reduced to a mere fraction in 

their former numbers—and taking the past history of the In- 
dian race as a criterion, we may assume as a settled and in- 
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evitable consequence, that in a few years hence, nothing will 
be left of these people, but their name—and like all other 
tribes who have preceded them, they will have no home or hab- 
‘itation in their own land, unless it be to rest under its sod, or 
leave their bones to bleach upon its prairies. 

I have thus attempted to give a cursory review of some of 
ihe events connected with the early history of Green Bay and 
Northern Wisconsin; more faithful in detail, than graphie in 
description, and if the recital has amused you for the hour, it 
will have answered the purpose intended. 

Some persons may feel disposed to enquire, what could 
induce a, professional man, at so early a day, and when the 
country was but a wilderness—destitute of the privileges 
of civilization, and holding forth no prospects of future pros- 
perity and improvement—to settle here and become a resident 
of the country? For my part, like many others similarly 
situated, at the outset in life—without pecuniary resources, 
and having no influential friends to whom I could look for 
advancement and aid—I determined, after having acquired 
some knowledge of my profession, to seek my fortune, and 
‘pave my own way in the path of life. With this view, I 
visited Green Bay in 1824. I was satisfied with its appear- 
ance, and. from its natural advantages and eligible location, 
became convinced from the first moment that it must, sooner 
or later, become a prominent place. Since that period, I 
have continually resided here, and have never for a moment 
regretted my selection of a home. I have witnessed its incep- 
tion and-its progress to the present hour; and have seen changes 
throughout the wide spread domain of Wisconsin, that could 
scarcely have been imagined by the most enthusiastic and pro- 
lific minds. I have seen the population of the country increase 
from about fifteen hundred white inhabitants to a number ex- 
ceeding eight hundred thousand. Those who were children 
then, are now the heads of families, parents have become grand- 
parents, and most of the- elders have passed to their long 
home. I have spent the best years of my life among, and 
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been honored by her citizens, perhaps beyond my merit— 
l feel for the old settlers and their descendants, a regard 
little short of kindred tie—under such circumstances, would 
it not be strange and unnatural should I not feel partial 
to old Brown County, and alive to her best interests. 

The history of States like that of individuals, may be 
divided into three stages; the former, in their Rise, their 
Progress, and their Decline—corresponding with the youth, 
manhood, and old age of the latter? 

Wisconsin has but just entered upon the first period 
of her political existence. What she now is, is in a great 
degree owing to the “Old Pioneers." They were among 
the first to explore and settle the country. Enduring for 
many years the hardships and privations of a frontier life— 
leaving behind them the associations of home, and severing 
the ties of family and kindred—they came to a wilderness, 
inhabited only by people, their natural foes. By energy 
and perseverance they surmounted all obstacles, and by their 
courage and firmness repelled the attacks of the savages. 
To them is owing the development of the country—the 
opening the way for the introduction of civilization, education, 
and the arts and sciences; and to them, also should be 
awarded the merit of having largely contributed, by their 
talents and labor, to the formation and organization of the 
former Territory, now State, of Wisconsin. Their condyct 
and action, as publie servants, will bear the scrutiny .of 
posterity—and they will lose nothing in comparison with 
legislators or rulers of the few past years, May those who 
succeed them, in either capacity, emulate the example, and 
prove as true to the interests of the State, as did the “Old 
Fogies," in their time; and may the present and future 
Legislatures, by their acts, retrieve the character and credit 
of the country from the odium brought upon it by reckless 
and inconsiderate legislation. 

The future progress and prosperity of our noble young 
State, mainly depend upon the character and conduct of her 
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people. To the rising generation, must we especially look" 
with hope and confidence. Upon them, to a great extent, 
rests the responsibility—and upon their conduct as citizens 
and statesmen, must the future greatness and respectability 
ofthe State be dependent. Wisconsin is possessed of every 
requisite to make her rich, populous and powerful; and 
to-day she presents an appearance of prosperity, never 
before witnessed in one so young. 

Unwise legislation—a reckless system of expenditure of 
public money, and peculation by officials—have, it is true, 
given us a bad reputation abroad, and over-trading and 
speculation cramped the people and caused a stagnation in 
trade; but these are evils of but a temporary nature—and, 
it is to be hoped, will soon work out their remedy, and serve 
as warnings for the future. Viewing the present condition 
of Wisconsin, and considering that, but a few years since 
she had not even a “habitation or a name" in the American 
constellation—possessing,’as she does, a rich soil—a salubrious 
elimate—an inland sea upon her border—magnificent nay- 
igable streams traversing her entire length and breadth— 
her forests of choice timber—her minerals and ores—and 
with a population, tntelligent, moral and energetic—what 
may wenot anticipate for her future, when she shall have 
attained the summit of greatness, the second stage of her 
political existence? It will be years before she will have 
reached the strength and vigor of her maturity. When 
attained, may she long pursue the “even tenor" of her way— 
and may many generations pass, before the historian shall 
indite the “History of her Decline!" 
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EARLY HISTORY OF WISCONSIN.* 
BY REV. ALFRED BRUNSON, OF PRAIRIE DU CHIEN. 


History is among the most pleasing and entertaining of 
human studies. By it we converse and become familiar with 
men and things of ages long in the past, and live as it were 
from the beginning of time to the present hour; but we cannot 
extend our researches into the future. History relates to the 
past; Propuesy to the future. 

History embraces the biography of men and nations; their 
ups and downs, rise and fall, detailing the incidents which have 
been, the changes which have occurred, the improvements 
which haye been made, and when known, the reasons therefor, 
which is the philosophy of history. 

There are, however, many things of interest on the face of 
the carth, of which we have no history, for the reason that none 
has reached us, if any was ever written; of such we can only 
draw inferences of their causes from the effects which lie 
before us. Such is the case in reference to the ancient Tumuli 
which abound to an unknown extent in the Western States, 
but in none of them more numerously than in our own. 

Their forms, and the materials of which they are made, 
clearly indicate the work of human hands, and intelligence 
and design on the part of the builders. The Forts and fortifi- 
cations indicate the existence of wars among them, and that 
the combatants had more or less knowledge of military science. 
In some of them the existence of something like brick or 
pottery, indicates some advances in the arts of civilization, 
much more so than anything found among the aborigines which 
the Anglo-Saxon race found in the country. But the present 
race of Indians have no traditions of the people who made 
these mounds, nor of the design for which they were built. 

*This paper was originally read before the Prairie du Chien District Min- 


isterial Association of the Methodist. Episcopal Church, held at Viroqua, 
Sept. 7th, 1858, and appeared in the Viroqua Ezpositor in January following. 
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The age in which these builders lived, or the distance of 
time from the present, is inferred from the age of trees found 
growing in the mounds, some of which, from their annual 
rings, are supposed to be four hundred years old. But who 
were the builders, whence they came, whither they went, or by 
what means they became extinct, lies in the impenetrable dark- 
ness of the past, and is not likely to be known in time. But 
there is an interest excited in the mind, on seeing these ancient 
works, a written history of which would highly gratify, if it 
were authentic, or believed so to be. This interest in us, 
shows the duty to the future, to record what we know of the 
past or present, for its edification, as we would that others 
should have done unto us, even so we should do.to those who 
are to follow us. ; 

As the matter, relative to these mounds, now stands, conjec- 
ture alone can answer the inquiries of the antiquarian, which 
in most cases, ıs as unsatisfactory as the total darkness in 
which the history of those times is now enveloped. Some 
have thought that these mounds were thrown up as monuments 
over the distinguished dead; and have inferred this from the 
fact that in some of them, relics haye been found. But as the 
most and the largest of them, on examination, are found to 
contain no such remains, the inference is not well founded. 
That human bones and Indian relics have been found in some 
of them, of late years, is no proof that they were erected for 
places of interment; for since the whites have been in the 
country, our modern Indians have been in the habit, more 
or less, of burying their dead in them, and frequently guns, 
axes, kettles, &c., have been found with the bones,—and 
sometimes without them—which shows that the interment took 
place since the whites came to the continent, and the fact that 
such metallic substances have been found without the bones, 
shows that if men were buried there at first, their bones could 
not have continued in a state of preservation until this time. 

It is worthy of remark, that while in Ohio the most promi- 
nent of these tumuli were forts or fortifications, in Wisconsin 
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but few of that description are found. I can now call to mind 
but one such, that at Aztalan, and in traveling extensively in 
the State for twenty-two years, I have noticed but few of these 
mounds south of a line drawn east from the mouth of the 
Wisconsin river to the Lake, while north of this line, and 
between the Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers there are prob- 
ably one thousand of them. In Crawford county alone there 
are at least’ five hundred, one hundred of which can be found 
in the towns of Prairie du Chien and Wauzeka.. 

The evidence of ancient mining found in the Lake Superior 
Copper Region, with trees on them of four hundred years 
growth, or more, indicating some degree of intelligence and 
skill, makes it probable that those mines were wrought by the 
same race of people who made the mounds, and at about the 
same time; and yet, there being no copper relics found in these ` 
mounds, makes it probable that either they had no commerce 
with each other, or that they were few in number, and migrated 
from ‘place to place, to avoid their pursuing enemies, and that 
those mines were their last retreat, from which they disap- 
peared from this country, either by emigration or by being 
destroyed. The latter I think is the most probable. 

The earliest inhabitants of the district now included within 
this State, of whom we have any positive knowledge, were the 
ancestors of present Indians of this vicinity, and from the best 
light I have been able to obtain upon the subject, from Indian 
traditions, and the earliest history of the country, the Dahkota 
or Sioux were the occupants and owners of the soil of what is 
now our entire State, together with Minnesota, and the north- 
ern parts of Iowa and Illinois. ‘This occupancy we can trace 
back for about two hundred and fifty years, and if the growth 
of trees on. the mounds and mines, which indicate at least four 
hundred years to the time of the mound builders, be a true 
index, it is very strange that the Sioux have no traditions of 
them, as there would have been but one hundred and fifty years 
between them. This makes it probable that the time of the 
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mound builders was farther back in the world’s history than is 
generally supposed. _ 

Of theorigin of the Sioux, or how long they had inhabited 
and hunted over this country before the whites came to it, we 
have no means of determining. They claim—and their tradi- 
tions, together with the traditions of the Chippewas and the 
earliest history of both by the whites, sustain the claim—the 
earliest occupancy of the country to which any known history 
or tradition refers. ; 

In 1689, NiconzT found the Pottawottomies in the vicinity 
of Green Bay. Butin 1641, they were at Sault Ste. Marie, 
fleeing before the Sioux, who, claiming the country, as far at 
least as to that point, were driving the intruders from their 
soil and country. In 1642 a missionary was killed near 
Ke-wee-we-na, by the Sioux, as an intruder upon their terri- 
tory. From 1652 to 1670, the Hurons appear to have been 
wandering about the country, between Green Bay and la 
Pointe, when they were expelled by the Sioux. In 1667, the 
Kiskasons, a band of the Ottawas, were driven, by the Sioux, 
from the western ‘shore of Lake Michigan, south of Green 
Bay. 

In 1660, Father MARET and others established a mission 
among the Sioux, on Che-goi-me-gon Bay, which lies south of 
La Pointe. In 1668, there appears to have been a large 
gathering of the floating bands of the Algonquin or Chippewa 
race, who were encroaching upon the territory of the Sioux, at 
this mission, amounting to eight hundred warriors, for a kind 
of protracted religious meeting. The Jesuit missionaries 
coming to the country through Canada, first became acquainted 
with the Algonquins, and being kindly received by them, of 
course felé partial to them; and knowing that the Sioux and 
they were enemies, it would be natural for them to favor their 
early friends, and gathered them around their mission, notwith- 
standing they were intruders in the country. 

Not a Sioux appears to have been there at the meeting, and 
the preaching was in the Algonquin tongue, But this meeting 
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of the enemies of the Sioux, in their own territory, seems to 
have aroused them to a defence of this right; and in 1670 they 
drove all these intruders, with the missionaries who had been 
the means of gathering them at that place, as. far as Sault St. 
Mary. This proves that the Sioux claimed and exercised 
jurisdiction over the country as far east as Lake Michigan and 
St. Mary, as late as that period, which they did upon a more 
ancient right and occupancy of the country. 

In 1681, Hennepin was taken prisoner by the Sioux, on the 
Mississippi, below the mouth of the Wisconsin river as an 
intruder upon their country. This shows their claim to the 
country in that direction. 

In the 3d volume of the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
a paper from Mr. JouN G. Suua, of New York, purports to 
give an account of “The Indian Tribes of Wisconsin, from the 
visit of NIcoLET to Green Bay, in 1689, to the conquest of 
Canada by the British," which occurred in 1759. Though 
this writer professes to have made an excursion through the. 
wilderness to the Mississippi, he seems to have written his 
history of the Wisconsin Indians in New York, and took his 
data from New York State-Documents, and from the journals 
of the early Jesuit missionaries, and the result is confusion and 
uncertainty as to dates, names and locations. 

For this he may not be to blame. He probably took names, 
dates, &c., as he found them in the authors from which he 
quoted; and probably was not aware of the fact, that the early 
traders and voyagers contributed to this confusion: some for 
their own convenience and accommodation; and some from 
design to bewilder and perplex those who might follow them in 
the fur trade, and if possible prevent their doing so, that they 

might monopolize the trade to themselves. 
_ CARVER, in his travels through this country, in speaking of 
the nick-names given to different tribes, bands, villages, and 
persons, says: “Green Bay, or Bay of Puants, is one of those 
places to which the French gave nick-names. It is termed by 
the inhabitants of the coast, Menomonee Bay; but by the French 
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is called Puant, or Stinking Bay. The reason they give for it . 
is, not to mislead strangers, but by adopting this method they 
could converse with each other concerning the Indians, in their 
presence, without being understood by them; for it was re- 
marked by those who first traded among them, if they men- 
tioned their proper names, they instantly grew suspicious, and 
concluded that their visitors were speaking ill of them, and 
were plotting their destruction. To avoid this they gave some 
other name. ‘The bad consequence of this practice, then intro- 
duced is, that English and French geographers and travelers, 
in their plans of the interior of America give different names 
to the same people and places, and i perplex those who 
have occasion to refer to them." 

In confirmation of this, I will state that the late Judge 
Locxwoop gave the same reason to me, for tho name Court- 
orielle toa lake at the Head of one of the branches of the 
Chippewa river, where of late a Bank has been established. 
‘The proper name of the Lake is Ottawa, from a band of Otta- 
was, found there by the first traders who visited that region, 
from which they were soon after driven by the Sioux back to 
Michigan. These Ottawas had cut the rims of their ears in 
such a way as to make them appear short; and the traders to 
avoid the suspicions of the Indians, when conversing together 
about them in their own language, called them and their Lake 
Courtorielle, or Short-Hars. 

In 1848, Lyman WARREN, who had then been iud: 
years in the Fur trade, informed me that from the traditions of 
the traders, he learned that the first adventurers in the trade, 
purposely made false maps ard gave false names to tribes, 
bands, and places, purposely to mislead, bewilder, and discour- 
age those who might attempt to follow and rival them in the 
trade, which, being then very lucrative, they desired to monop- 
olize. He further said that the Old Northwest Fur Company, 
and the Hudson's Bay Company, had as correct maps of the 
country as could be made, without actual and minute surveys, 
for their own use, but would not suffer a stranger to see them, 
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lest he should avail himself of the information and become a 
rival in the trade. To these maps were attached the true 
names, the nick-names being understood, and attached to the 
false maps. 

It may be added that even the French Missionaries were a 
politico-religious race; They operated under the protection 
and patronage of the French government, and their researches 
and discoveries were made for the double purpose of extending 
their religion, and the power and dominion of the French gov- 
ernment, and as the English were protestants, and of a rival. 
government, it was policy with them not to publish correct 
maps, names, or accounts of the Aborigines, lest advantage 
should be taken of them. 

The discrepancies in dates may have occurred from errors in 
copying, from bad writing or from policy. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not at all surprising that SHEA and others 
should be mislead, and that great confusion and uncertainty 
should occur in the Indian history of the country. But what 
ever may have been the reason, the dates given by SHEA, from 
the Jesuits, and those given by CARVER: and others are often 
very conflicting and uncertain. 

In SHea’s account of the Indians of Wisconsin referred to 
above, he gives the names of twenty-six tribes, all within the 
space usually occupied by one band of a tribe, and all in the 
- immediate vicinity of Green Bay, and this for what is now the 
State of Wisconsin! He does not name the Sioux who were 
beyond doubt the original owners of the soil, nor the Chippe- 
was who are the next largest occupants, nor the Iowas who 
were sometime floating through the country. But he includes 
the Omeidas as among the occupants of the country prior to 
the British conquest of Canada, which occurred in 1759; 
while it is known that the Oneidas came from the State of 
New York to this country in 1826, and though he has got the 
Oneidas in his list, he has omitted the Brothertowns and 
Stockbridges, who came to the (now) State about the game 
time. 
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In his list we find the Foxes, Hurons, Illinois, Kiekapoos, 
Pottawottamies and Sauks, all of whom were evidently of the 
Algonquin or Chippewa: race, and appear to have been but 
straggling colonies of that nation from Canada, and most of 
whom spent ne more time in what is now Wisconsin, than adyen- 
turers would who were fighting their way through thé eountry of 
the Sioux, with a view to conquer, if possible, and securea home, 
or, if not, to try their fortune somewhere else, as most of them 
did. ! 

The main habitations of the Sioux seem to have been on 
' the Mississippi river, nor did they extend their hunting and 

dwelling far west of that river, until after the Chippewas drove 
them from the vicinity of the Lakes. What is now the eastern 
and northern part of Wisconsin, and upper Michigan, appears 
to have been the common. fighting ground between the Dahkota 
.&nd Algonquin races, until the Sioux yielded the country, and 
extended their domain westerly into the prairie plains. 
The other names of ¿ribes found in his list, except the Win- 
nebagoes, viz: Ainoves, Atchatchakangouen, Kienouches, Kis- 
kahons, Kitchigamick, Makoua, Makouone, Mascoutens, Mara- 
meg, Mikissioua, Nantoue, Oharaouatenon, Ottowa Sinagos, 
and Ouagoussak, fourteen of the twenty-six, appear to have 
been the names of single villages, or nick-names, as no meñ- 
tion is made of them, except in connections of doubtful 
authority. But the account carries its own refutation upon its 
face. The space of time mentioned is from 1689 to 1759— 
one hundred and twenty years. The district of country de- 
scribed is not more than one tribe usually occupies, and to 
crowd twenty-six tribes into this space, in this time, amounts 
to such an absurdity as to destroy its own validity or force., 
The names were probably obtained from traders, or the false 
maps'and accounts they had published, by persons who were 
traveling, and on the wing; and, therefore, not to. be relied 
upon. p. % 
Among the most prominent, and indeed, the second point of 
importance of antiquity of the Indians found in what is now 
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Wisconsin, were the Chippewas, the chief or principal nation 
of the Algonquin or Algic race. Their proper name is 
Ojibewa. Their originallocation was Canada, over the entire 
region of which they seem to have spread, their cohorts, totems, 
conquests and villages. 

` At what period they commenced to encroach upon the terri- 
tory of the Dahkotas, is not-known to history: but it appears 
to have been as early as the year 1600, of the Christian Era. 
They traveled mostly in canoes, following the lakes, straits 
and rivers, making portages when their course was obstructed 
by falls,-and across the intervening land between lakes: and 
water-courses. They first crossed the Straits at St. Mary and 
Mackinaw, and thence worked their way west and south, by 
slow degrees, having to contend with the Sioux at every 
advanced step. They worked their way to Green Bay, and 
éven south of it; and to La Pointe, and on to the headwaters 
of the St. Croix, Chippewa and Wisconsin rivers, prior to 
1668, but- were all driven back as far as St. Mary's in 1670, 
and hence, as SHEA says: our north-eastern border, and north- 
western Michigan, was the area of the first meeting of the 
Algic and Dahkota races. Here clans of both these wide 
spread families met and mingled at a very early period; here 
they first met in battle and mutually checked each other’s 
advance, 
: The smaller bands of the Algic race, who were found in 
the vicinity of Green Bay in 1689, and afterwards, must 
have come by the same route, or by Mackinaw or the Pen- 
insula of Michigan; of these I speak [hereafter. The chief 
or principal Algic family, are the Ojibewas, commonly called 
Chippewas, numerous bands of whom adhere or confederate 
together, and constitute the Chippewa nation. Each band 
hag its separate chief, totem, or sign of distinction, as other 
large Indian races have. Strangers, travelers, and even tra- 
ders, may be easily misled, or consider a band to be a sepa- 
rate nation or tribe. This I conceive to have been! the cause 
of 80 many different names as of distinct tribes, given by SHZA,. 
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at or near Green Bay, while they evidently all belonged to 
the Algic race, except the Winnebgoes. 

The ancestors of the present Chippewas of Lake Superior, 
traveled in canoes along the rivers and Lakes. Their-frail 
boats were, and still are made of white cedar, ribs and frames, 
very light, and covered with the bark of the white birch, often 
not over the sixteenth of an inch, but generally one-eighth of 
an inch in thickness, the whole so light that a man or woman 
can carry them on their backs, or by a strap across their fore- 
heads, over the portages, which go round falls, or from one 
stream to another. This was, and still is, their mode of sum- 
mer conveyance. But in winter they move on snow shoes and 
dog trains. I have never seen a horse among the Chippewas, 
while they abound among the Sioux and Winnebagoes. 

But when did this part of the Algic family make a firm and 
continued stand in whatis now Wisconsin? This could not 
have been much if any before 1726, when, according to the 
Cass papers, (Vol. 9. Wisconsin Historical Collections) the 
French established Forts at both Green Bay and La Pointe. 
“In 1843, when I was Indian agent at La Pointe in the first 
council I held with the Indians at that place, BUFFALO, the 
old chief, said that the first council fire of the Chippewas, on 
the south shore of Lake Superior, was kindled on that Island, 
(Magdalene, )and had been kept burning ever since: meaning, 
that La Pointe was the head quarters, as it was the beginning 
of their settlement on this side of the Lake. 

From them I learned that the first of their settlement on 
that Island was about one hundred and twenty years previ- 

—ous, which would make it correspond with the time of the 
establishment of the French Fort and Trading Post at that 
place, as given in the “Cass documents,” that is, 1726. 

The reason given for selecting the Island instead of the. 
main land at Che-goi-me-gon, the site of the mission in that 
region, was, that the Sioux at that time claimed the coun- 
try to the Lake shore, including the Islands, and in the 
wars that grew out of these encroachments upon the soil, the 
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Island was the safer position; another reason, was, the ex- 
cellence of the harbor—one of the best, if not the best and 
easiest of access on the Lake. The Fort being established 
to keep the Sioux in check, and to protect the traders and 
missionaries, these were important considerations. I was 
shown the place on the Island, and also on the sand Penin- 
sula south of it, where the last great battles were fought, 
before the Sioux finally yielded the Island to the Chip- 
pewas. 

From what I could learn from their traditions, these Chip- 
pewas came to this place by way of Isle Royale, or Pigeon 
river, and in proof of this the Isle Royale Indians claim re- 
lationship, and constitute a part of this confederation. 

After the permanent settlement of the Chippewas at La 
Pointe, others came from Canada to them by the Lake, and 
eolonies were sent out in various directions from La Pointe to 
Ke-wee-we-na, and the head waters of the Wisconsin, Chip- 
pewa, St. Croix and Mississippi rivers, numbering, in 1848, 
thirty-seven bands, making 5,087 souls, in that agency, which 
then excluded the Leech, Cass, and Red Lake bands. 

The next tribe, in point of importance in the early occu- 
pancy of our State, was the Winnebagoes. But there is so 
much discrepancy in dates on the origin and numeral strength 
of this tribe that if I had not seen them myself, I should 
almost doubt .their existence. One thing, I think is well 
settled; that is, they were not of the Algonquin race. Some 
of Suza's authorities found them at Green Bay as early as 
1689, Winnebago is the name given them by the Algon- 
quins, which means “fetid.” It was because they were said 
to have come from the salt water, which the Indians style 
fetid ‘water. This name, however, is corrupted. Weene, 
means filthy, or fetid, be water, go gives its character. Weene- 
be-go, is the name of the water in a marsh that is scented 
or filthy, and the Algonquin race gave this people this name 
because they were said to have come from the salt water, 
or marshes.  Ouinnebago is the French of it. 

29m. 
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The Algonquins called the Winnebagoes a Dahkota tribe, 
probably because they were at peace with the Dahkotas, the. 
reason for which will appear hereafter. But as there is no 
analogy between their languages, there is no probability of 
such relationship. The Winnebagoes called themselves Ot- 
cha-gras; but were nick-named by the French voyagers Pu- 
anís,fetid, probably translating the Algie into French, and 
no less than ten different names are given them by different 
writers. 

One writer mentions them as early as 1635, another has them 
all killed off or taken prisoners in 1639 except one man, who 
was made a chief (over whom?), from whom sprang the pres- 
ent tribe or nation. NNicongT found them at Green Bay in 
in the same year in which they were said to kave been 
destroyed, in a prosperous condition, by one date: and by 
another date it was thirty. years after. They could hardly 
have grown from one man to a powerful tribe in thirty 
years. 

CARVER’s account of them seems to be the most reasonable. 
He says, in his Travels, as the result of his inquiries, 
that the Winnebagoes most probably came from Mexico, on 
the approach of the Spanish, and they had an ‘unalienable 
attachment to the Naudawises (Sioux) who, they said, gave 
them the earliest succor during their emigration:" which at- 
tachment has continued to this day, there never having been 
a war between them. 

The eastern portion of what is now Wisconsin being the 
common battle ground between the Dahkota and Algic races, 
it is probable that the former, as an act of kindness to a 
wandering, homeless people, and as a matter of policy on 
their part, gave the"Winnebagoes the country between them 
and their enemies, 

. Carver fixes the date of their coming to the country at 
about one hundred years before his visit to them, which 
was in 1766. If this be true, then the dates of traders and 
Missionaries who speak of them as being on Green Bay at 
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an earlier period, must have been erroneous; or as CARVER 
is not definite, but says about a century ago, might have 
been one hundred and thirty years, which would take it back 
to 1636, three years before NicoLET's first visit to that Bay. 

And allowing it to be so, as the shortest way to recon- 
eile the discrepancy in dates; yet his reasons for thinking 
that they came from Spanish America, are too strong to be 
set aside without positive proof to the contrary: 

They are: First, their unalienable attachment to the Sioux, 
notwithstanding .their great distance apart, which could 
have grown out of nothing else than some such favor as re- 
ported above to have been conferred. 

Second: that their dialect is totally different from every 
Indian nation yet discovered, it being very uncouth, guttur- 
al jargon, which none of their neighbors will attempt to learn. 
They conversed with other nations in the Chippewa tongue, 
which is the prevailing language throughout all the tribes 
from the Mohawks of Canada to those who inhabit the borders 
of the Mississippi, and from the Hurons and Illinois, to such 
as dwell at Green Bay. 

Thirdly: From their inveterate hatred to the Spaniards. 
“Some of them informed me," says CARVER, “that they 
made excursions to the south west which took up several moons. 
An elderly chief more particularly acquainted me that about 
forty-six winters ago, he marched at the head of fifty war- 
riors towards the south-west for threemoons. That during 
this expedition, whilst they were crossing a plain they dis- 
covered a body of men on horse-back who belonged to the 
black people: for so they called the Spaniards." These 
Winnebagoes attacked and killed the most of the Spaniards, 
and took from them eighty horses loaded with silver. This 
was supposed to have been a caravan conveying silver from 
the Colorado to Mexico. 

The silver they threw away, calling it white stones, and 
rode the horses home. This tradition of theirs, as to their 
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original place of abode, corresponds quite well with that of the 
Algonquin nation, that they came from the salt water. 

When Carver visited the Winnebagoes, they had left 
‘Green Bay, and were residing on Fox river, and the Lake 
‘which bears their name, and after the Sauks and Foxes had 
' left the Wisconsin river, the Winnebagoes occupied that re- 
gion, where the present white population found them, and 
from whence they were remoyed, when taken from the State 
to Iowa. 

The Sacs, Sauks or Saukies, next come into view,among the 
Aboriginal occupants of our State. The account which 
Brack Hawk gives of his people, in his Life, conflicts very 
materially with that of SmEA's authorities. The old Chief 
says that his people originally resided near Quehec; and 
from his own account, must have been like Ishmael, their 
hands against every body, and, of course every body’s hands 
would be against them in self defence, till they were re- 
duced to a merehandful. They first fell back to Montreal, 
and from thence to Mackinaw, and being still pursued by 
their enemies, probably because they kept up their aggres- 
sions on others, they retreated from place to place until 
they settled on Sac river of Green Bay. -The Foxes being 
‘reduced by similar means, and for similar cause, to a small 
number, also, here joined the Sauks for mutual defence and 
protection. The united bands afterwards became more formi- 
dable, and continuing their depredations on others, the injured 
parties united against them and drove them to the Wisconsin 
River, where they met the Sioux in fearful combat. 

From thence they explored the country south as far as Rock 
River and Island, finding a beautiful country, and still con- 
tinuing their marauding habits, drove the Kas-kas-kas from 
their then homes, and took possession of them for themselves. 
On reading this account of them from their own head chief, I 
had less of sympathy for them, and less regret that the metë 
they had given to others had been dealt out to them by the 
whites, who drove them from the same beautiful region in 1832. 
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The time of the Sauk emigration from the vicinity of 
Quebec, according to Bhack Hawk, was soon after that city 
fell into the hands of the British, which was in 1759. The 
Jesuit relations placo them between Lakes Huron and Erie 
from 1676 to 1679, three years. This discrepancy is difficult 
to reconcile. Grianon’s Recollections place them in alliamoe 
with the Foxes, on Fox River in 1746, when they were driven 
to the Wisconsin river, where Carver found them in 1766. 
Were it not that BLAck Hawk fixes the time of their migra- 
tion from Quebec by a reference to the capture of that city, 
we could more easily imagine that he was mistaken. But. that 
was so prominent an event, and so deeply interwoven with the 
history of the Indians in Canada, by a change in the Govern- 
ment, and its relations with those Indians, that without any 
reference to their own calculations of time, dates, or years, 
which, in general, is known to be defective, that event itself, 
ihe date of which is well known to history, greatly outweighs 
the mere casual reference to them of an earlier date, as being 
in the country. 

Brack Hawk is so minute as to mention that the first his 
people saw of a British Father (agent or officer) was at Macki- 
naw, soon after the fall of Quebec, and while the Sauks were 
fleeing from their pursuers, which was probably the next year 
after the British ascendancy to power, and which corresponds 
with the date of the British occupancy of the Lake country. 
Allowing this to be correct, the Sauks had seven years from 
the fall of Quebec to the time CARVER found them on the 
Wisconsin river at Sauk Prairie. 

On the other hand, the dates which placed the Sauks in this 
country prior to the fall of Quebec have not the same certain- 
ties attending them. The fall of Quebec was an era in the 
Canadian history; a date that cannot be mistaken, and the 
‘different names, by which they are called by different and 
distant travelers, render it doubtful whether the same people 
are always the subjects of narration. And in most of -the 
cases in which they are named previous to CARVER'S time they 
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are referred to as allies of Foxes, and the fact that since they 
have been well known by the whites, they have been in that al- 
liance, may have led writers, when speaking of the Foxes, to 
associate the Sauks with them, though alluding to events which 
occurred before that alliance took place. 

CARVER says: “About eighty years ago the Fox river was 
the residence of the united bands of Outagamies (Foxes,) and 
the Saukies." This, from 1766, would carry them back to 
1680, which agrees with the known occupancy of that point by 
the Foxes. But in 1712 and 1714, the Foxes are mentioned 
without any reference to the alliance; nor is such alliance men- 
` tioned until 1746, and then only incidentally, which makes it 
probable that it applied only to the Foxes, and that CARVER 
associated them, at that back date, by mistake, because they 
were associated when he saw them, and it is probabFs, also, 
that other writers who have associated them at a period prior 
to that fixed by Brack Hawx for the alliance, have fallen into 
the same error, and from the same cause. Afteras careful and 
thorough sifting of the matter as the means at hand will enable 
me to do, lam inclined to favor BLack Hawx's dates, as to 
the time of their coming to Green Bay.* 

After their alliance with the Foxes, both of them appeared 
io have been as troublesome to their neighbors as before. 
They were driven by the French and Indians from the Fox 
to the Wisconsin river in 1746, according to Grignon’s Recol- 
lecttons. But it seems from one of CARvzER's dates that they 
were on the Wisconsin river as early as 1786. But these dates 
go back too far, to agree with the time of emigration from 
Quebec, (1759) It was, therefore, either the Foxes alone, 
referred to in these last dates, or there is an error in them. 
CARVER found the Sauks on the Wisconsin river in 1766, seven 


*It is not safe, as a general rule, to discard historic records, and give place 
to mere tradition. It is peculiarly goin this instance. CHARLEYO IX, a truth- 
ful historian, visited Green Bay in 1720, and speaks in his published Letters 
of that date, of the Sauks and their villages i in such a way as to convey the 
idea that they had long been oceupants of the couniry. L. C. D. 
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years after the fall of Quebec, and that same year, or the next, 
they must have removed to Rock Island, for BLACK HAWK says 
he was born there in 1767. 

The Foxes were another band of the Algonquin race, who 
appeared to have been adventurers into the neighborhood of 
Green Bay, prior to 1666, when mention is made of them in 
that vicinity. I should infer from the account given of them 
by Bnack Hawk as well as their general history, that their 
aggressive habits had caused them, as well as the Sauks, to be 
driven from Canada; and the continuation of those habits had 
drawn down upon them the vengeance of their neighbors in 
Wisconsin, till they were so reduced as to be unable longer to 
defend themselves, and they associated with the Sauks, who 
were in the same plight, for mutual defence and protection. 

As far back as 1706, according to Carver, ‘‘the French mis- 
sionaries and traders having received many insults from this 
people, a party of French and Indians under the command of 
Capt. MORAND, marched to revenge their wrongs.” This ex- 
pedition was in the winter. The Fox village was about fifty 
miles up the river from Green Bay, and the tribe was almost 
annihilated, and this probably paved the way for the alliance 
with the Sauks, in 1760 or ’61. 

But there is some doubt whether the event spoken of by 
CARVER went as far back as 1706. He got his information 
from the Indians and traders, and is not definite himself but 
says ‘about sixty years back from Ads time or visit to them." 
And SnuzA's authorities speak ofa French expedition against 
the Foxes in 1714, after the Foxes, with others, had attacked 
Detroit, which was in 1712. The probability is, that the at- 
tack upon Detroit raised the ire of the French, and that Dx 
LouviaeNEY was sent to Green Bay, in 1714, to chastise the 
Foxes, but failing in the attempt, took up his winter quarters 
at Green Bay, from which Capt. Moranp surprised and cut 
them off at a moment they were nof suspecting danger, and 
this probably is the event alluded to by Carver. This would 
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leave them but forty-six years after their “almost annihilation,” 
to recruit, before the Sauks appeared at the Bay, in their for- 
lorn condition, when the alliance was formed. 

The confederate tribe, being driven from Green Bay up 
Fox river, and from thence to the Wisconsin and Mississippi, 
CARVER found them, the Sauks at Sauk Prairie, and the 
Foxes at Prairie du Chien in 1766, five or six years after the 
formation of the alliance. 

Of building the Fox village at Prairie du Chien, which was 
probably the first Indian or any other village built upon this 
lovely plain, CARVER says, in descending the Wisconsin river, 
‘about five miles from the junction of the Wisconsin and Mis- 
sissippi, " [which must have been where Major WRIGHT now 
lives, known on the Rail Road as Wricut’s FERRY,” that 
being the only point on that river answering to the d‘scription 
given.] “I observed the ruins of a large Indian town, in a 
very pleasing situation." [Twenty two years ago, the tradi- 
tion of such a town on that site was still extant at Prairie du 
Chien. | 

“On inquiring of the neighboring Indians, why it was de- 
serted, I was informed that about thirty years ago, the Great 
Spirit appeared on the top of a pyramid of rocks which lay a 
little distance to the west,” (this must have been the rocky 
point where the widow Bowen now lives,) and warned them to 
quit their habitations; for the land on which they were built 
belonged to him, and he had occasion for it. As a proof that 
he who gave them their orders, was really the Great Spirit, he 
told them that the grass should immediately spring up on those 
very rocks, from ‘whence he addressed them, which they knew 
to be bare and barren. The Indians obeyed, and soon after 
discovered that this miraculous alteration had taken place. 

* They showed me the spot," says CARVER, “ but the growth 
of grass appeared no way supernatural." “I apprehend,” he 
continues, “ this to have been a stratagem ofthe French or 
Spaniards, to answer some selfish view." CaRVER further 
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says, as the result of his inquiries, “‘soon after their removal 
they built a town on the bank of the Mississippi, near the 
mouth of the Wisconsin,” near where the Railroad depot stands, 
“at a place called by the French, La Prairies les Chiens, which 
signified the Dog’s Plains.” The Fox chief at this time was 
called the Dog, from whom the plain took its name. “It isa 
large town (in 1766) and contains about three hundred families, 
(1500 souls). The houses are well built, after the Indian 
manner, and pleasantly situated on a very rich soil, from which 
they raise every necessary of life, in great abundance. This 
town is the great mart where all the adjacent tribes—and éven 
those who inhabit the most remote branches of the Mississippi 
—annually assemble, about the latter end of May, bringing 
with them their furs to dispose of to the traders." 

Here, again, are discrepancies, in dates and numbers, diffi- 
_ cult to reconcile. In 1714, these Foxes were nearly annihi- 
lated. In about 1760 or '61, they were still so few and feeble 
as to be obliged to confederate with the Sauks, to: preserve 
their existence, and now they are three hundred families, or 
fifteen hundred souls strong! They must have been very pro- 
lifio to have increased from almost annihilation, in 1714, to 
fifteen hundred souls in 1766—fifty-two years! And what is 
still more difficult, is, that thirty years before this visit of 
CaRvER’s, that is in 1736, they had a large town at what is 
now Wright s Ferry; which was but twelve years after their 
almost annihilation, and twenty-four years before their alli- 
ance with the Sauks. And yet CARVER gives to the Saukies 
about three hundred warriors, which is about equal to three 
hundred families, at the same time. CARVER makes the same 
people who were warned from the large town on the Missis- 
sippi, or we might suppose that it was another tribe who were 
thus warned off. If this were so, the discrepancy is irrecon- 
cilable with the other dates. But if he was in error on that 
point, and it was another tribe who were thus warned off, by 
allowing of the unprecedented increase, or, which is the most 
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probable, that CARVER greatly exaggerated their numbers, and 
supposing also that the Foxes came directly to Prairie du 
Chien, when they came to the west, the other points, may-be 
passed as possible, though difficult to be understood. 

The pretended Great Spirit, in this case, was probably a 
trader, who considering Prairie du Chien a more favorable site 
for a town and trading post than the place previously occupied 
as “the large town," took that course to induce the Indians to 
move toit. This Prairie, we shall see hereafter, had probably 
been a post of trade for eighty-five years before CARVER’S 
visit to it, and it seems very strange that an Indian village had 
not grown up on its lovely plain, long before thé time CARVER 
speaks of, but we have no evidence that such was the fact. 

CARVER does not say positively that the town on Prairie du 
Chien, at that time, belonged to or was built by the Foxes, ~ 
but he gives the name of Dog to the plain, and the traditions 
of the oldest inhabitants of the place, say that Doa, the Indian 
chief from whom the Prairie received its name, was a Fox 
chief. Prior to this, or the coming of the Foxes, from time 
immemorial, the Sioux had claimed and occupied the country, 
and it is probable that the first trader at the place, was among 
and for the Sioux, and possibly, the warned off inhabitants of 
the large town of Wisconsin river were Sioux, or they might 
have been one of the roaming tribes or adventurers of whom 
we have already spoken. 

After the Sauks and Foxes left the region of the Wisconsin 
river and emigrated to Rock River and Rock Island, as before 
stated, the Winnebagoes took possession of the country, but 
being friends and allies of the Sioux, no such difficulties oc- 
curred, as did with the others. 

The Menomonees were the next tribe, in point of import- 
ance, though of prior date to some others, among the first Abo- 
riginal occupants of what is now the State of Wisconsin. 
They were of the Algonquin race, but appear to have quar- 
reled with, or rebelled against the national authorities of the 
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Chippewas, and were probably driven from Canada on account 
of it, and took shelter with other straggling and adventurous 
bands on the common battle-field between the Algic and Dah- 


. Kota races, in the vicinity of Green Bay. They were prob- 


ably among the earliest, if not the earliest of those bands, who 
occupied that region, for their name, Menomonee or Wild Rice, 
was the first name given to that Bay, according to CARVER. 

They were first mentioned in the Jesuit Relations in 1669. 
In 1718, they are reported to have numbered but eighty or one 
hundred men. But learning wisdom from the sad effects of 
their pugilistic history, they pursued a peaceable course with 
their neighbours, who, in turn, child-like, let them alone; and 
the Sioux having enough to,do, to repel the encroachments of 
the Chippewas on Lake Superior, left the Menomonees in 
peaceable possession of their newly acquired homes. Asa 
natural consequence, they greatly increased in numbers, and 
their more war-like neighbors leaving the country, now too 
much crowded for Indians, to try their fortunes in other or 
more open fields, the Menomonees were left in possession of a 
large district of the now State of Wisconsin. - 

The Sioux, Chippewas, Winnebagoes, Sauks and Foxes, 
and the Menomonees, appear to have been all the Indian tribes. 
who inhabited and claimed the territory now within the State, 
since the whites came to the country, who were of any note or 
became prominent by treaty stipulations. The Hurons, Iowas, 
Illinois, Kickapoos, Miamies, Ottawas, and Pottawattamies, 
appear to have had no permanent residence within the Terri- 
tory. They were but straggling adventurers, passing through 
the country, and fourteen of those represented as “‘the Indian 
tribes of Wisconsin," appear to. have been but other names, or 
mere nicknames given to villages or small bands of those 
tribes already mentioned. 

The Wisconsin Indians, except the Sauks, and Foxes, and 
the Winnebagoes, have not shed much white blood. A few of 
them are said to have participated in Brappoox’s defeat; a. 
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few Sauks, Pottawattamies, and Chippewas, are said to have 
fought with, and been whipped by Gen. Wayne in 1794. In 
1818, Dixon, the famous British emissary, gathered one hun- 
dred and fifty Sioux, one hundred and fifty Winnebagoes, and 
three hundred Sauks and Foxes, and marched them to Malden, 
They were told that the Yankees, or Long Knives, were great 
cowards, and that they were rich in plunder. These Indians 
thought, from the representations, that they could whip five 
‘Yankees a-piece, and were anxious for the fight and the ex- 
pected spoils. They would have no delay—would wait for ne 
campaign preparations; they must go at once, or go home. 

Gen. Proctor, then in command at that post, being unwill- 
ing to lose such valuable auxiliaries, sent them under the infa- 
mous ELLIOTT, going himself with five hundred regulars. 
These eleven hundred men composed the British force who 
attacked Fort Stevenson, Lower Sandusky; in which there 
were but one hundred and fifty-three troops under the valiant 
Major Crogan. The defeat they met with was so great that 
the Indians, disappointed, dispirited, and crest-fallen, refused 
to return to Malden to receive the usual presents, but started 
for home by way of Chicago; not more than half of those who 
left their homes ever reached them again. 

In that expedition LrrTLE Crow, the head chief of the 
Sioux, with his son, the late LITTLE Crow, then eighteen 
years of age, led their one hundred and fifty braves to the 
fated field, the younger LrrrüE Crow being wounded in the 
face, the scar of which he carried to his grave. This, I was 

.informed by that chief, was the only time that the Dahkota 
ever raised the tomahawk against the whites. 

In 1837, when I established a mission in Little Crow village, 
a short distance below where St. Paul now stands, perceiving 
the scar on his face, I asked him where he got the wound? He 
said, “at Sandusky." I told him that I was close by, at 
Seneca. At this he sprang to his feet, and grasped my hand 
as that of an old friend, and expressed pleasure at our meeting. 
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I had heard before where he was wounded, and took this course 
to test his feelings, and his appreciation of my benevolent 
designs towards him and his people, and I found he discrimi- 
nated between my two employments—a soldier, and a mission- 
ary, and I found him afriend of the Americans. ` He bestowed 
great encomiums upon the American soldiers,—‘“they fight 
hard," he said. But of the British he had formed a very dif- 
ferent opinion, from what he had seen of them at Sandusky. 

As the wars continued among the Indians, principally be- 
tween the Sioux and Chippewas, and the Sioux and Sauks and 
Foxes, the Government, in 1825, called them together at 
Prairie du Chien to settle, by treaty, the metes and bounds of 
their respective lands or claims t6 them. Gov. Cass of Michi- 
gan was the Government Commissioner. The Sioux, Chip- 
pewas, lowas, Winnebagoes, and the Sauks and Foxes were 
present. The Menomonees, for some reason not declared, but 
supposed to be from a fear that all the land they claimed 
would not be awarded them, were not present. But the metes 
and bounds were established, leaving the line between the 
Winnebagoes and Menomonees an open question to be settled 
afterwards by treaty between them. . 

In coming to a settlement, there was considerable disputa- 
tion, and diplomatic ingenuity displayed. The Governor 
heard the arguments, pro and con, and then decided the points 
in question, according to the evidence, and in accordance with 
the laws of nations, as far as they would apply to such tribes. 
The dispute between the Sioux and Chippewas ran the highest. 
The Sioux claimed the country to Lake Superior, and Green 
Bay, on the ground that their ancestors owned it, This the 
Chippewas did not deny, but claimed the country as far 
south and west as Black river, the Mississippi, and the Min- 
nesota rivers. i 

“Upon what ground do you claim the country,” said Gov. 
Cass, ‘‘if you admit their ancient possession of it?" 

The then HoLz-IN-rHE-DAY, who, for his bravery and at- 
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tachment to the American cause when, in 1819, Gov.. Cass 
pulled down the British flag and raised the American at Sault 
St. Marie, was made a chief by the Governor; and who, from 
his ability, was the leading speaker on the part of the Chippe- 
was; rose and drew down his brow as if a thunder-gust had lit 
upon i5, while.his eyes flashed like lightning, and the quick mo- 
tion of his head caused his long black hair to whip and snap in 
the air, and said with sharpness, “upon the same ground, Sir, 
that our Great Father claimed this country from the British 
King—by conquest.” “Then,” said the Governor, *^you must 
have it." The Governor, however, in the final settlement of 
the line between them, divided the disputed country, giving the 
Chippewas the greater share. 

These metes and bounds between the several tribes being 
established, were to be regarded as under the protectorate of 
ihe Government; maps of which were made, and are yet ex- 
tant. But as the Indian titles to the whole State have been 
extinguished, it is of little consequence, in an essay like this, 
to describe them. The historian would do well to do so, at- 
taching a map thereto. 

The first white man who came to what is now Wisconsin, 
was NICOLET, an early trader, who, with his voyagers, visited 
Green Bay in 1639. It is probable that the traders thereafter 
made annual visits to that Day; but we have no evidence that 
a permanent settlement was made there by the whites, till over 
a century afterwards, say, in 1745. 

in 1668, ArLnouzz is said to have established a mission 
there, but itis extremely doubtful whether it continued long, _ 
as the Sioux, in 1670, drove all intruders ofethe Algic race 
from their territory west of Lake Michigan.* In 1688, we 
find the mission of St. Francis XAVIER still maintained on 


*It was not till early in December 1669, that Father CLAUDE ALLOUEZ 
reached Green Bay, and saying his first mass on the festival of St. Francis 
Xavier, called the Mission by that uame.. In 1670, he twice ascended the 
Fox River, and twice overthrew a rude unshapely rock, honored as an idot hy 
the benighted Indians. at the Kakalin rapid. See Jesuit Relations, Suga?8 
works, and SmitH’s Hist. of Wis. L. C. D. 
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Fox River, five miles from the Bay, where Depere now stands. 
Nor do I find any reliable authority for anything more at 
Green Bay than a mission and a trading post, till 1726, when, 
according to “the Cass papers," a French fort was established 
there. But no permanent settlement of others, occurred until 
1745. In that year, says GRIGNON, AUGUSTIN and CHARLES 
Dz LANGLADE “migrated to Green Bay, where they became 
the principal proprietors of the soil.” 

This settlement grew but slowly, and appears to have been 
made up of discharged voyagers and employees of traders, who 
took “the daughters of the land" for wives. After the fall 
of Quebec into the hands of the British, in 1759, a few emi- 
grants came from Canada to the Bay, being drawn there by 
their relatives or friends who had got there through the Fur 
Trade. After the late war with England, in 1812 and '15, a 
few Americans tried their fortunes by emigration to the Bay. 
But the settlement continued to be small till after the Black 
Hawk war in 1882, when it advanced more rapidly. 

In 1660, Father MENARD visited La Pointe, and established 
` a mission at the head of the Bay south of it, called Chagoua- 
migon.* This mission being in the Sioux country, and draw- 
ing, as it did, the straggling bands of Algonquins then afloat 
in the country about it, as we have seen, the Sioux drove both 
missionaries and Algonquins from the country in 1670. 

We hear no more of either mission or other settlement at 
that point until 1726, when the French Government, being 
fearful of the Sioux, and yet wishing to encourage trade at the 
place, and protect both traders and missionaries, sent a small 
garrison, about thirty men, who built a Fort on the south end 


* “ This first mission in the West,” says.Suea, in his History of American 
Catholic Missions, speaking of MENaRD’s labors, * was situated, as the date of 
his letter tells us. one hundred leagues west of Sault St. Mury’s; in all pro- 
bability at Kneweenaw.? but the next year. Father Menarp perished on his 
way to the Noquet Islands. in the mou h of Green Buy. It was not till Octo- 
ber Ist, 1665, that Father CLAUDE ALLOvEZ est«blished a mission at Chagoua- 
migon, henceforth called La Pointe du Sant Esprit, and began to gather his 
Indian Church. See Jesuit Relations, SHEA'S two works, BANCROFT, SMITH!S 
Hist. Wis. L. C. D. 
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of Magdalene Island, called La Pointe. The traders from 
Canada accompanied the garrison, or soon followed them : the 
Chippewas having probably preceeded them a shorttime. But 
there was no increase of the whites, other than traders, mis- 
sionaries, and government officials, until since the extinction of 
the Indian title to the country in 1842: nor has it greatly en- 
larged since that-period. 

The third place visited and settled by white men, in what is 
now Wisconsin, is Prairie du Chien, But at what time the 
first visit or permanent settlement was made, is in the dark, and 
rather uncertain. MARQUETTE and Joliet descended the 
Wisconsin river into the Mississippi, June 17, 1673. But as 
they sailed down the river, and this Prairie lying above the 
junction, and being entirely hid from view at the mouth of the 
Wisconsin by the timber on the bottoms, I think it extremely 
doubtful whether they ascended the Mississippi to this point, 
and such a landing not being mentioned by them, it is not pro- 
bable that they did so. Furthermore, as this Prairie was then 
claimed by the Sioux, whose villages were over one hundred 
miles above, there could have been no Indians at the place, un- 
less by accident, to call their attention to it. 

In 1680, seven years later, HENNEPIN ascended the Missis- 
sippi, a prisoner to the Sioux. He could hardly have passed 
this beautiful place without noticing and stopping at it: nor is 
it at all probable that his captors, who were the owners of the 
soil, would have passed it unnoticed. But as he makes no 
mention of it, it is not probable that any trader or Indian vil- 
lage occupied the place at that date. 

But, as he was released from captivity the next year, 1681, 
through the interposition of a trader, and returned to Quebec 
by the way of the Wisconsin river, it is probable that the tra- 
der lived at Prairie du Chien. I should infer, from the circum- 
stances, that the trader could xot have been there when 
HENNEPIN ascended the river, or he would have procured his 
release at that time, and sent him home. This was probably 
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the beginning of the Fur Trade at this place, that is in 1681, 
which grew to the magnitude in which Carver found it in 
1766, eighty-five years afterwards. But who this trader was 
is unknown. This is to be regretted, as his name might be 
honored by being attached to some building or public work, if 
it were known. As itis, HENNEPIN should not be forgotten, 
as he probably was the first white man, except the trader in 
question, who ever saw the place. 

The first, regular settlement at Prairie du Chien, other 
than traders, as well as I can ascertain, was commenced 
by a man of the name of CARDINELL, who came to’ the 
country as a hunter and trapper, which must have been 
between 1720 and 1730. He came from Canada, with 
his wife, who, so far as I can learn, was the first white 
woman upon this Prairie. He probably came with the 
troops, who came to Green Bay in 1726, and hearing from the 
traders of the rich hunting grounds on the Mississippi, tried 
his fortune in this direction. -On his first visit he ascended 
the river as far as Cannon river, just above where Red Wing 
now stands. But preferring this point to any other he saw, 
took up his residence here, and is said to have made the first 
farm upon Prairie du Chien. 

His wife, who out-lived him, and it is said a dozen other men 
to whom she was married, one after the other, died here in 
1827, computed, from the best data that could be obtained, to 
be one hundred and thirty years of age. B. W. BRISBOIS, 
Esq., who was born and raised on this Prairie, heard her say 
that when she came to the place first, the waters were so high 
that they came up from the/ Wisconsin, next to the Bluffs where 
the ground is some feet lower than the rest of the plain, 
in their bark canoe. He also heard her say that when she first 
came to this country, the buffalo were so thick and in such 
droves as to impede their progress some times, when they had 
to wait for them to cross the river before the canoe could pass 
in safety. 
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The next settler was of the name of GANIER, whose decend- 
ants still remain here. The settlers continued to increase. In 
1782, when MICHAEL Brispors came here, there must have 
been twenty or thirty, and previous to 1798, the whole Prairie 
had been claimed and occupied, amounting to forty-three farms, 
and thirty to forty village lots, most or all of which had been 
built upon. This fact was proven when the evidence of the 
Private Land Claims was taken by Judge Luz, in 1823. : 

The greater portion of the original settlers here, came to the 
country as hunters, traders or employees, and taking wives of 
the natives, commenced farming upon a small and primitive 
scale, while they also hunted, trapped, and voyaged, as occa- 
sions occurred. They probably raised their bread, vegetables 
and some meat, while their skins and furs bought their clothing, 
and what else they needed out of the store. 

The first fort or trading post, was built just below the site 
of the present rail-road depot. Afterwards it was removed to 
the Island, where the old village and United States Fort were 
built. The high waters of 1826 and 1828, overflowing the 
Island, most of the inhabitants moved on to higher ground, and 
built up St. Friole. The present Fort Crawford was built be- 
tween 1829 and 1834. 

About the year 1826, or earlier, the miners from Galena ex- 
tended their diggings into what is now Grant, Iowa and Lafay- 
ette counties, Wisconsin, and though one or two treaties had 
been previously made with the lowas, and other Indians who 
claimed that region, yet the Winnebagoes and Sauks and Foxes 
still claimed it, and itis said that the Winnebago troubles in 
1827, grew out of these encroachments upon what they consid- 
ered their soil. But they relinquished their claims in 1829 
and 1832, after which the Mining Region increased in population 
very rapidly. 

Until since the Black Hawk war of 1882, the whole State 
might with propriety be considered Indian country. There 
were but a few hundred settlers, and these, except the miners, 
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the army and Government officials and traders, were mostly 
Canadian French and mixed bloods. After that war, the In- 
dian title being fully extinguished to all that portion of the 
State which lies south and east of the Wisconsin and Fox 
rivers and Green Bay, the country commenced to settle in the 
western style, and this period properly constitutes an era in 
the history of the State, and really the commencement of the 
white settlements. 

It will be seen that in this rapid sketch of the Aboriginal in- 
habitants of the State, I have said but little of their wars; a 
detailed account of which, with their scenes of blood and car- 
nage, would constitute another lengthy chapter in their history, 
and would be of thrilling interest to the present population. 
But such an account must be deferred to another time, or be 
given by another hand. 


COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF MILWAUKEE. 


Opening of the Chamber of Commerce.” 


Addresses by Hon. Bpwarp D. Horton, Dr. LeExvuEL W. WEEKS, and J. B. D. 
CoaswELL, Esq., November 22d, 1858. 


AT an early hour the spacious room of the CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE, in the first story of the Free Democrat Building, 
was filled to overflowing, by a large concourse of the most sub- 
stantial business men, merchants and citizens of Milwaukee. 

The meeting was then called to order by L. J. Hiasy, 
President, who introduced Mr. E. D. HorroN, who spoke as 
follows :— 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


I shall detain you, in part, with reminiscences concerning 
the commercial interests of Milwaukee, which have mainly 
come under my own observation. The very limited time 
afforded, has allowed me but small opportunity for research 
and consequent exactitude, and what I speak of is mainly from 
memory, and may vary slightly as to details. But as the 
object of these allusions to the past, is to bring to the mind a 
view of the rapid growth of our city, and some of the causes 
which have produced it, the periods of time stated, will be 
sufficiently accurate. 

When a boy of fifteen or sixteen years of age, I read the 
history of the Valley of the Mississippi, by the Rev. TIMOTHY 
FniwT, who, from his own account, was an itinerant missionary 
of the Presbyterian Church. Never will the impressions of 
his graphic and delightful descriptions of our own portion of 
the great valley pass from my mind. I longed to depart from 
my New England mountain home, and be a citizen of that fair 
land. Following the open door of opportunity, I made my 
way first to Wisconsin in the fall of 1888. I spent one day 
in Milwaukee. It was then, as now, a period of high water 
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in the Lakes, and much of what are now the Third, Fourth 
and Fifth Wards, were submerged—no sidewalks, no streets. 
Speculation had raged here through the years of ’86 and '9T, 
and now everything was prostrated. And surely a more deso- 
late, down-to-the-heel, slip-shod looking place could, scarcely 
be found than was Milwaukee in October, 1888. Its popula- 
tion was from 1200 to 1500. I turned away from the town 
then, with the feeling that if it was a fair sample of the glo- 
rious and beautiful West, Ias one humble seeker of his for- 
tune, had seen enough. But my journey took me into the 
interior of the State, through all the southern part of our own, 
and the northern and central part of the State of Illinois. At 
this time, the population was very sparse. As an illustration, 
I passed a night and day at the cabin of a gentleman who was 
almost the sole occupant of the beautiful little prairie known 
as Prairie du Lac, now the site of the village of Milton, in 
Rock county, and the populous region round about. The 
owner and occupant of that cabin is now a member of this 
Board and upon this floor. Iallude to N. G. Srorrs, Esq. 
At what is now the site of Janesville, I tarried a number of 
days. There were there then three log houses, and one log 
blacksmith shop. Joun P. Droxsow, Esq., just elected a 
member of the Legislature from the city of Janesville, enter: 
tained travelers in his more than usually ample log house. 
Old ’Squire JANES, a frontier man from whom the town took 
its name, was then residing there. At that time there were 
no bridges, and but few roads in the whole country. But the 
weather was delightful, and who that saw Southern Wisconsin 
and Northern Illinois in that early day, when the annual fires 
swept prairie and opening, and made them clean and smooth ag 
a house floor, will ever forget their beauty, or the facility with 
which the traveler passed through the country even without 
roads and bridges? Most fully now did my own observation 
confirm the description given by Mr. Furyt, of the beauty and 
natural wealth of the country! It was not difficult for the 
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commonest observer to arrive at a conclusion, after an obser- 
yation of the surrounding country, that important towns must 
arise upon the west shore of Lake Michigan, and hence it was 
that my own mind turned again toward Milwaukee as one of 
those natural commercial points to which this delightful in- 
terior country must become tributary. 

On the 12th day of November, 1840, I took up my abode in 
Milwaukee, with the profession of a merchant. I first opened 
my goods in one corner of a warehouse, known as the Hollister 
Ware House, and located somewhere near; if not upon the ex- 
acb Bite, where now stands the Checkered Ware House,.just 
below Walker's Point bridge. I remained here, however, but: 
a few days, not being satisfied with the location. I rented. 
from D. A. J. Upnam, Esq., the building now occupied by 
our fellow citizen, Mr. CALEB WALL, on the corner of Wiscon-- 
ain and East Water street, at the moderate rate of seventy-five: 
dollars per annum for rent, with the privilege of deducting from. 
the rent for cleaning and repairing. 


Business Men of Milwaukee. 


At that time, the following constituted all the mercantile 
firms who were then doing business in the town. I may have 
omitted some, but I think not. MAURICE PIxLEY, a brother 
of Mr. JouN PIxXLEY, did business in the wood building still 
standing just above Ludington’s Block, on the west side of East 
Water street. The firm of Messrs. Luprneron & Qo., com- 
posed of the late Lewis Lupineton, New York, Mr. Hannr- 
son Lupineron and Mr. HARVEY BIRCHARD, did business in 
what is called the Juneau Warehouse, occupying the site of the 
present fine block, known as the Ludington Block, on the cor- 
ner of Hast Water and Wisconsin Streets. The old wood 
building is still standing up Hast Water Street, above Market 
Square. Next in order, going down street, was the clothing 
store of Cary & TAYLOR, (Mr. JosgPH CARY,)in a wooden 
building known as Dewey’s block, built by O. C. Dewey, re- 
moved and now standing on Huron street. CARY & TAYLOoR’s 
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store was on the site of Loomis’ jewelry store. Next was the 
store of Hieny & WARDNER, dealers in general merchandize, 
about where Mr. S. CHANDLER’S store now is, Next was the 
din and iron store of Capy & FARWELL. Next in order, I 
‘think, was the store of J. & L. Warp, (Mr. Lrxpszvy WARD, 
"residing among us.) It was a small wooden building, but the 
firm did quite a large business, and was the first to induce the 
transportation of lead across the country by wagons drawn by 
oxen, from the lead mines. This business was continued, to a 
_greater or less extent, for two or three years. Next was the 
shop of Robert Davis, Tailor. Next was the store of GEORGE 
Bowman. Next the shoe shop of Ricuarnp Hapnzy. ‘These 
were all above Michigan street, and on the west side of Hast - 
Waiter street. Below Michigan street and above Huron, was 
the store of Messrs. Ww. Brown & Co. The Company was 
Henry MILLER, now of San Francisco, California. This was 
one of the first firms which did business in Milwaukee. Next 
was the store of L. RooxwEnn & Co., the Company being J. 
S. ROCKWELL, now of Oconomowoc, and Mr. A. W. Haron, 
of this city. Next, the store of Gzoraz F. Ausrin. These, 
with one small store—that of Cowrnzs & Co., near Chestnut 
street—TI believe, were all the mercantile establishments of con- 
sequence in the town. Mr. Gzozez DousmAn was the leading 
forwarder of that day, doing business in the same building that 
he now occupies. My own store, where our friend WALL is, 
was the only one on the east side of the street. There were 
several small buildings used for shops and dwelling houses, and 
one, a meat market, kept by OWEN ALDRICH, between Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. Below Michigan, and above Huron, was 
the residence of Mr. Junzau, and the Cottage Inn. At 
the same time of which I speak, the hotels and taverns were 
made up as follows :—The Milwaukee House, kept by GRAVES 
& Myurs, situated on the corner of Wisconsin and Main 
streets, where Wu. Youne’s new block now stands. The 
Cottage Inn, situated next above J. B. Cross’ new block, be- 
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tween Michigan and Huron streets, kept by Mr. Vatu, and the 
Fountain House, kept by Mr. N. P. Hawxs. The former of 
these was moved into the Third Ward, and was kept there for 
a while, and was burned within the last three years. The Cot- 
tage Inn was consumed in the great fire of 1845, and the Foun- 
tain House is still in good working order, under the ownership 
and management of Col. Capy. Think of it! But eleven 
Stores, all told, in the town, either of which would be very di- 
minutive in the comparison, by the side of our mercantile 
houses of to-day ! and that but eighteen years ago! And now 
I am amazed almost, when I visit either the northern of south- 
ern ends of our city, and witness the extent of business done. 
Then, no man came to town to market a load of produce, or to 
buy but a few dollars worth of goods, who did not visit every 
store in town. But now, hundreds of people come to the city 
daily to do business, and in coming from the north, market 
their productions and make their purchases, and do not get east 
of the river, or south of Tamarack street, in the Second Ward. 
The same, if not already true, is rapidly approximating it, when 
an equal number approach the city from the south and do not 
get north of the Milwaukee and Menomonee rivers. So nu- 
merous and extensive are the mercantile and manufacturing 
establishments — now to be counted by hundreds —in those 
quarters of the town, where, at the time to which our observa- 
tion goes back, not one of them existed. 
Professional Men. 

At that time the following gentlemen were practicing law :— 
Mr. TwEEDY had his office, (I think,) on the west side of the 
river, in what was called the Rogers’ block; Messrs. UPHAM 
& WALWORTH had their office 1n the wooden building with pil- 
lars in front, still standing on the south side of Wisconsin 
' street, above Main; WELLS, Crocker & FINon, in one side 
of the building now occupied by Davis & Moonz; GRAHAM 
& BLossoM, over CALEB WALL’s store; CHas. JAMES LYNDE, 
over JONES’ jewelry store, where VAN Corrs store now is; J. 
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E. ARNOLD, opposite the Milwaukee House, and Francis RAN- 
DALL, over Cary & TAYLOR'S store. 

The physicians of that day were: Messrs. Dr. E. B. Wor- 
cort, Dr. Prouprit, Dr. HuwzTr, Dr. BARTLETT and Dr. 
CASTLEMAN. 

The Rev. LEMUEL HULL was rector of St. Paul's Church ; 
the Rev. STEPHEN PEET, of the Presbyterian Church; the 
Rev. Mr. Bownzs, of the Methodist Episcopal, and Rev. Mr. 
Father Morrissey, of the Catholic Church. 

Cyrus HawunEY was the Clerk of the Court. 

Rurus PARES was Receiver, in an office on Main street, above, 
Wisconsin, 

Col. Morton was Register in Rogers’ block. 

DANIEL WELLS was Deputy Sheriff. 

Gov. FARWELL was the tinman, and worked at his bench, 
with CADY & FARWELL. 

Mr. CLARK SHEPARDSON was the blacksmith, and worked at 
the anvil — his shop standing where the Newhall House now 
stands. 

Mr. Amprosz Eny was the shoe maker. 

C. D. Davis was the livery keeper, near the Walker House. 

Col. James Murray was the painter, next to OWEN ALD- 
RICH’s meat market. 

ELISHA STARR and GEO. O. TIFFANY were stage men. 

MATTHEW STEIN was gun smith, under the hill by the spring, 
now Market Square. 

Gzorez Dousman did storage and forwarding at his present 
place of business. 

Donax & MosELY were founders, on the site of the water 
power, and possibly Turron & SERCOMB may have then been 
in business. 

I. A. LAPHAM was land agens in the West Ward, and Josuva 
HATHAWAY in the East. 

B. H. EDGERTON and GARRET VLIET were the surveyors. 

Harrison Rund, Esq., published the Sentinel, weekly, ina 
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small wooden building somewhere about where BRADFORD BRO- 
THERS’ store now stands. 

DANIEL H. RICHARDS published the Advertiser, weekly, just 
above where the Republican House now stands, in the Second 
Ward. 

ALEXANDER MITCHELL was banker in the west half of the 
office of Davis & MooRE. 

Messrs. KILBOURN, JUNEAU, Col. G. H. WALKER, Dr. 
Weeks, JAMES H. Rogers, Mayor PRENTISS and E. CRAMER, 
whose names are so familiar to you now, were then proprietors, 
land dealers, money lenders, and gentlemen at large. | 

I have run through the list; picked up at random, from me- 
mory, in part, to give you the names of some of the leading 
actors of. that day and their occupations. shall have occasion 
to refer to this list in a subsequent part of my remarks, 


First Shipment of Grain. 

Up to 1841, no grain had gone out of Wisconsin. I think I 
am correct in stating that I purchased during the winter of '40 
and '41, the first cargo of grain that was sent from the then 
territory. The amount was small; I advertised to pay cash 
for it, and gathered about four thousand bushels, which went 
to Canada in the spring of 1841. From this time on, more or 
less grain came to town, and I suppose I am correct still in 
saying, that. the firm of Honron & GooDALL, up to 1844, pur- 
chased more wheat than all others put together. But still the 
, amount was trifling, not exceeding in the entire year, nor eyen 
reaching, ag much as now arrives in a single day in the season 
ef marketing this commodity. 

Warehouses. 

Let me speak of the first warehouses that were built in Mil- 
waukee, or rather that were standing here in 1840, and of their 
history. Beginning at the south; Capt. SANDERSON had built 
upon the hard ground on the westerly rim of the south bay, just 
north of the Kinnekinnic, a large two story heavy framed build- 
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ing. I am not aware that it ever did any business in that 
location. Subsequently Ananson SWEET, Esq., somewhere 
about the year 1843-4, moved this building east to the river's 
bank, nearly opposite the mouth of the old harbor, and graded 
a street out to it. Here he and Mr. WILLIAM JERVIS, present 
Superintendent of the Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad, 
carried on the storage and forwarding business for a year or so, 
but ib was soon abandoned as a place of business. This build- 
ing was destroyed a few years since by the burning of the 
steamer Wile, which was moored by its side. Passing north, 
there were at the Point, near the present Walker’s Point 
Bridge, two warehouses — one belonging to Col. WALKER, and 
the other known as the Hollister Warehouse. The latter was 
a large and commodious building. These were both burned at 
an early day. Crossing the river, Mr. Guo. Dousman’s new 
house stood then as now. At the corner of Huron and East 
Water streets, stood a warehouse known as the Tangot Dous- 
MAN Warehouse, two stories high, and considered a large and 
strong structure for that day. This building is still standing, 
and is a part of the stores in that locality. On the site of the 
Ludington Block, stood the Juneau Warehouse, which may 
still be seen above Market Square, on Hast Water street. On 
the ground where we meet to-night, stood a warehouse known 
as the Longstreet Warehouse. It was moved off from this 
site in the spring of 1846, and is now a part of the Menomo- 
nee Hotel, on West Water street. The Kilbourn Ware- 
house, now a part of the La Crosse passenger depot, stood : 
then as now, with slight changes. These buildings were 
mostly built during the speculative period of 1836 and 
1887. With the exception of Mr. Dovusman’s, but little 
storage and forwarding business was ever done in them.— 
But see, after all, those early settlers (and, as they were called 
in that day, wild speculators,) were not so wide of the mark. 
Capt. SANDERSON at the Kinnekinnic, and Mr. KILBOURN at 
Chestnut street, nearly two miles apart, and now, behold! the 
Space is filled. 
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The years of 1844 and 1845 disclosed a greater want of grain 
-warehouses. Mr. Hiapy émported'a warehouse from Sheboy- 
gan, and planted it on the dock just back of the now Martin 
Block. And this same warehouse is a great traveler. He then 
walked it over to the lake shore, where it stood several years 
a8 an appendage to Hiapy’s Pier. Then it took up its line of 
: march and landed down by the depot of the Milwaukee and 
Mississippi Railroad. Dr. WEzks built the Checkered Ware- 
house in 1844, The Reed Warehouse was built the same year. 
Mr. Sweet built the Red Warehouse at the north end of 
Walker’s Point Bridge, in the year 1845. This was the first 
warehouse built with special reference to the storage of wheat, 
and systematically arranged for the better handling of wheat 
by elevators, &c. Mr. Dousman built the yellow warehouse 
about this time. Mr. SWEET entered upon the construction of 
his mammoth warehouse, so called then, and which is really a 
very superior building, in the year 1847, and which was com- 
pleted in 1848. This building contained the first steam engine 
employed for the elevation of grain. Dr. Wzzks built the 
spacious blue warehouse the same year, and from this on, fol- 
lowed the construction of Mr. NEWHALL’ S, and the many other 
spacious private warehouses in our city, until now we witness 
the completion cf a building capable of holding 400,000 bush- 
els, and receiving and discharging 100,000 bushels of grain per . 
day. It took three days, in 1841, to ship the 4000 bushels of | 
wheat, I spoke of, as the first shipment made from Wisconsin. 
Now, I suppose, if need be, more than as many hundred thou-: 
sands of bushels could be shipped in the same time. 


Brick Buildings. 


Turning from warehouses, I will speak of the first brick 
buildings built in the city. In 1840, but one brick building 
was in the town. That was a small one story dwelling house, 
owned and occupied by Mr. SIVYER, standing on an alley near 
the corner of Mason and Jackson streets, The Rev. LEMUEL 
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Hoz built the first brick dwelling house of consequence, in the 
summer of 1842, This is still standing on the corner of Wiscon- 
sin and and Jackson streets. Mr. CHARLES C. Dewzy built the 
first block of three brick stores, in the summer of 1842. These 
stores are still standing on Hast Water street, known as the 
Heide block. Mr. Jouw Hustis built the next, on the corner 
of Chestnut and West Water streets. Mr. James H. ROGERS 
built the next, in 1844, which was a block of three stories, and 
still standing. They were occupied in the fall of that year by 
L. J. FARWELL, F. WARDNER and N. A. McCrunE. One of 
them is the store now owned and occupied by H. BoswonrE & 
Sons. Mr. RoaERs also built the United States Hotel in 
1845-6. This building was a great acquisition to the town at 
the time, and reflected much credit upon the enterprise of its 
builder. Mr. Marrtin’s block was built in 1849, and inaugu- 
rated a new and better style of buildings. To follow the laying 
up of brick, after this time, in this city of bricks, would be a 
tedious work. 


Vessels. 


The first vessel of any consequence built in the town, was 
the Solomon Juneau. She was a fore and aft schooner, of 90 
tons, and was built by GEORGE BARBER, for Mr. JUNEAU.— 
This vessel was built above Division street, on the east side of 
the river, on the site of Lupwie’s garden, in the year 1836. 
The next was the schooner Champion, a top-sail of some 205 
tons. She was built by Capt. SamueL FARMIN, for himself 
and others, just below Walker’s Point Bridge, in 1844. Capt. 
Guo. BARBER laid the keel of the Jo Ward, near where Bur- 
LER & Bowers’ livery stable is, in the spring of 1844.— 
This vessel was of 217 tons, and was built for Mr. A. SWEET. 
Capt HuMBLE built a vessel about this time, somewhere near 
the Oneida street bridge, and from this time on an occasional 
vessel was built. These vessels pursued & miscellaneous busi- 
ness for a number of years, now going for a load of lumber, and 
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occasionally taking down a cargo of grain, and bringing back 
galt and merchandise. 

I am indebted to Capt. GEORGE BARBER, for the subjoined 
valuable table. 


List of Vessels Built at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


n al o 
WAME OF VESSEL. B | BY WHOM. NAMES OF OWNERS. MI 
EB 4j o 
pm Es. 

Sloop Wenona,*.......{1836/Geo. Barber William Brown,..... soos] 7 80 . 
Bohr. S. Juneau,.......| 1836 S. Juneau......ees eee eel T 80 
Steamer Badger,t......{1837|Mr. Hubbel, Byron Kilbourn, nesese evel 2| 50 
&chr. Savannah,T......|1837 di ecco sa ssas] Qf 55 
*"  Bolivar,2 ........|1837 js ie i XR e ga 2| 70 
Steamer Menomonee,.. 1838 m i d sekeowaaxsi mr TD 
Bohr. Milwaukee,......|1840] Not known.|R. Andrews8,........ .....| 3| 25 
Fur Trader,||. .. . |1813]B. B, Jones, | William Brown,. "m ^n 5/100 
u S. Marvinj.......!1842|S Farmin,.|Merrill & Caswell,. PR Ol EO 
‘© M. Dousman,.. 11843 RE Dousman, Merrill & Farmin, 5/138 
* Jo. Ward, .......|1844|Geo. Barber] Barber & Sweet, ...sseccees 1217 
* Champion, ......|1844jS, Farmin,.|Furmin & Rathbun, soos 51205 
& L, R. Rockwell,..11845 lGelson. JU. Sheperdson,... ........| 8/105 
** M. G. Bonesteel,.11845|Geo. Barber George Humble,. ens nnns | TILIO 
* E. Henderson,...|1845 di J. Henderson,............| 7/100 
& Pilot, s.s.s.. + [1845 ts G. Barber, ...cccecesesces] 7| 40 
Bark Utica. ....... ... 1846 Averell, ... Payson & Rcbb, Ohicago,..| 31334 
Brig C. J. Hutchinson, . 1846)S. Farmin, , C.LH utchinson, Kenosha,| 6/841 
Behr. E. Cramer, ..... 1847|Gelson, ....|M. J. Olark........... .. .| 31160 
* J. Putton,.......11847 of J. A. MEET EL encres | 31260 
Brig Helfenstein,......|1847 IMP CODEC SEL E 31829 
Schr Traveler, ......../1847/Geo. Barber|Geo. Barber,.............] 8| 74 
tE Lawrence,. ......|184718. Farmin,. Capt Lawrenee,.......... 5/284 
Bark Nucleus,...... (22 441848| : Merrill, Farmin & Sweet, . 5/330 
Schr. Muskegon, ......|1848 d Judge Newell, Kenosha, reef SIELD 
Bark Churubusoo,..... 1848; Mr. Hubbel,|Mr. Hubbell, ......... LL. 7 (255 
Behr. Nebraska, . soss 1843| Luddington, King &N orris, UAL 
Twin Brothers, . 1848 Geo. Rarber John Thornson,...........| 4|144 
"Uo RH, U. King, ..... 1848 Ig. D. Dousman,........... 4'100 
** Geo Ford,....... i s 1700, Barber,....... e... e. L| 41122 
& Kirk W hite,.. 1852 Si James Porter,......... ..] 41184 
* D. Newhall, . 11862, J.M. Jones, D. Newhul, ........ es | 4188 
*5 Two Charlies,. [1859] d D. Newhall & Hibbard,. 4,119 
* Mariner, ........ 1853, Geo. Barber! William Porter,........... 4/1159 
t Advanee,.. .|1853)J. M, Jones, Me: adoworoft & Co. ,Chieago,| 4/268 
Bark Dadger State,.. (441898, T Williams & Wheeler,. sees e| 41496 
Behr. Emma, .«......... 1853, : U Bagnall & MoVicker,......| 4 100 
Ue Emily, 2. ces aes 1853 ik Ben Phelps,.............. 4| 69 
overnnient pees {1863 © ^ * [United States, .. ; 4 130 
Schr. Kitty Grant,. - 11853) Geo. Barber S. B. Grant,... ee esses ..] 51 85 
Tt Wollin, syeieases (1854! T. M. Jones, Mr. Wootsch,....... TD 5| 47 
“ J. Steinhart,..... 11854] fs Euniao,. G. Harrison,.. Ukskrvssawaf ÖJ 6O 
“o O. Harrison,..... "1834 cet b sl 7j187 


* Built for a lighter + Built for carrying passengers to 9nd from steam- 


boats in the Bay. f Old blue lighter. 4 Built for a steamer. || Built for a 
steamer. 
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List of Vessels ——continued. 


EE al. 
NAME OF VESSEL. |B H| BY WHOM. NAMES OF OWNERS. aj É 
BR <i c 
La tog S 
Schr. Napoleon. ,......11854|Geo. Barber|Geo. Barber,..... seepeeees 5] 150 
* J, Lawrence,.. ..|1954 Hu Lawrence & Saveland,.. 4] 51110 

* D.O. Dickinson, . 1854|J. M. Jones, D. Newhall l.. 2e 5j384, 
* Milwaukee Belle; . [1854 So T sarren 51868 
tE NOIWaJ,a ses e. ««.]1854 s Norris & Thornson,, ess] 5/230 
‘¢ Fred Hill,....... 1854 e Davis & Hill,......... z... | 51268 
te North Cape, . .. |1855 & J. Reinerson,. TT . | 51107 
« J.&A. Stronach,. 1855|Geo. Barber|J. & A. Stronach....... vee} 9/1149 
“ Fanny & Floy,.. "lia 55 s Smith & Sweet,...... ....| 51148 
t Adda, 2.2... es. 1855|J. M, Jones,|Cook, Hall & Oo.,......... 51278 
* — [ndus,........... 1855 « I Humphrey & Hall,...... .| 5|246 
t May Queen, .....|1855 “ |Grant, Kellogg & Strong, 5/246 
* Undine, eserse. 1855 “ J. M. J ones, . 5{100 
. € ! 0din, ...........]1855 Hu John Thornson,.. et veovee] 5/178 
« J.M. Jones,..... 1855 t A. Lanson,............ wee} 5/156 
* Pauline,......... 1856!Geo. Barber|Lawrence & Saveland, T  5[|210 
Bark Shanghai, ....... 1856) J. M Jones,|J.M. Jones,............. .| 5/188 
. “ Hans Crocker, ...)1856 "t W. B. Hibbard ........... 8:496 
Propellér Alleghany,. ... {1856 tr Am. Transportation Co., 8/598 
Schr. Driver,..........,]1856 d John Thornson,......... oa] 91174 
o Brillisnt,........ 1856 e J. M. Jones, . ............| 3/180 
* Rose Dousman,. . ‘11856 L. Cox,....|G. G. Dousman,...........{ 51188 
UO Wm. J. Whaling,.]1857,J. M, Jones,|Bell & Whaling,..... esos] 9/974 
** Geo. Barber, 1857|Geo. Barber|Geo. Barber,........... e. | 5157 
Tug L, L. Boole,......- 1858|L. H. Boole,|P. Starkee,............... | 9| 47 


68 vessels of 12,429 tonnage. 
Piers. 


Horatio SvEVENS, Esg., of New York, built the first pier, 
at the foot of Huron street, in the year 1842. He added to 
his a second the next year, and Mr. Hiesy built a third in 
1845. These were near together. The south pier was built 
by Dr. WEEKS, very near where the new harbor now is, in the 
year 1845. For several years these piers did nearly the whole 
business, both for imports and exports, and they answered a 
For, un- 
til their construction, vessels and steamers anchored off in the 
the bay, and received and discharged their cargoes, at infinite 


most admirable purpose in the absence of a harbor. 


cost and trouble, upon a small steamboat, or scows. 


From 


1840 until the opening of the new harbor, which was begun and 
partly brought into use in 1844, the little steamer C. C, Trow- 
bridge, commanded at one time by Capt. CRAWFORD, (now Gen. 
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CRAWFORD, of Wauwatosa,) at another by Capt. HUBBELL, and 
at another by Capt. LANE, performed the business of running 
up and down the river, taking passengers and freight to and 
fro, to the steamers and vessels in the bay. She drew about 
two feet of water, and accordingly could always get over the 
bar at the mouth of the river. This serviceable craft went out 
of use in 1844 or '45. But the engine, if I mistake not, has 
kept on its puffing ever since, just as when it ran, up and down 
the river, and drives the machinery that has planed th» floors of 
more than half of the houses of this entire city, at the estab- 
lishment of J. B. SwrrH & Co., in the Fourth Ward. `` 


Water Power— Mills. 


The Water Power, terminating in the Second Ward, and 
upon which so much machinery is now located and propelled, 
is an outgrowth of the Rock River Canal Company. 

Byron KrnsounN, Esq. was the originator of this Company, 
and secured so much of its construction as has produced this 
valuable improvement to the City. 

Capt. Joon ANDERSON built the dam for the Rock River 
Canal Company, in the year 1842. It is made of untrimmed 
trees entirely, with their tops placed up stream and loaded with 
gravel. A very simple structure, but of the most enduring and 
substantial character. -Mr. WinLLrAM W. Brown, at that time 
an enterprising merchant, bore an important part as a contrac- 
tor, in the construction of the canal, from the dam down to its 
present terminus in the Second Ward. The water was let in 
and it was made ready for use in December, 1842. Mr. Sam- 
UEL Brown, now of the Sixth Ward, and BENJAMIN MOFFAT 
built a saw-mill near or upon the site of the present Phoenix 
Mills, in the year 1848. This mill subsequently became the 
property of the Messrs. Comstock and Mr. REUBEN CHASE. 
They greatly enlarged the establishment, adding a variety of 
machinery to it, and had just about got it running, when it took 
fire and burned to the ground, in the summer of 1846! 

33m 
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A Mr. RATHBONE built the first grist mill now the City 
Mills, in the year 18438. 

Bunxs's Woolen Factory was built and put in operation in 
1848. 
The Eagle Mills were built by Capt. ANDERSON, in 1846 ; 
the Stone Mills by Messrs. MEDBURY & Hoover, in 1846; the 
Phoenix Mills by the Messrs. Comstock, in 1847, and the Kil- 
bourn Mills by Capt. ANDERSON, in 1848. 


Dredges. 


The first dredge was built by Capt. ABEL HawrEr, for the 
Government. It was also used occasionally in the river, and 
was run by horse power. He subsequently builta steam dredge 
for himself, and then built the large steam dredge of late used 
at the new harbor. Mr. HAwLEY dredged nearly all the docks, 
from the water power to the mouth of the river. Also, the chan- 
nels for vessels upon either side of the river, leaving the middle 
ground, so called, which the city has been engaged in removing 
for the last two years. 


y 


Newspapers. 


T should fail of my duty if I passed this opportunity, with- 
out occupying some time in referring to the history of the. 
Press, which has borne so important a part in Commercial af- 
fairs. 

As I said, the Sentinel was being published weekly in 1840, 
by Harrison REED, a good writer and a patriotic and virtuous 
citizen. It maintained then the Whig side of politics (although 
in those Territorial days but little was said upon the subject of 
national politics.) Mr. REED continued its publication and 
proprietorship with some suspensions and slight changes until 
1844, when ELISHA STARR, who had published for about one 
year a small tri-weekly paper called the Commercial Herald, 
took possession of the Sentinel office, and blended his paper with 
the Sentinel, and continued its publication in the Dewey Block 
for a while, when it again changed hands and passed into the 
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possession of Mr. Davip M. KEELER, who continued its pub- 
lication until Febuary, 1845, over the store of L. J. FARWELL, 
in SHEPARDSON’S wooden building, about where Turoop’s hat 
store.now stands. p 

KEELER issued the first daily paper published in the town, 
Dec. 9th, 1844. 

In February, 1845, Mr. Jonn S. FILLMORE became the pur- 
chaser of the establishment, and associated with him Jason 
Downer, Esq. FILLMORE and Downer were the publishers. 
J. DowNER, editor. From this time on, Mr. FILLMORE became 
the active business man of the concern, which relation he main- 
tained for ten years or more. In the fall of 1845, Mr. DOWNER 
vacated the editorial chair, and gave his place to Rurus Kine, 
the present able and accomplished editor. In February, 1846, 
the Daily Gazette, which was established by Ww. Duanz WIL- 
son in the fall of 1845, was merged with the Sentinel, and pub- 
lished from this time on until 1850 as the Sentinel d Gazette, 
when the old name of Milwaukee Sentinel was again re- 
sumed. 

I speak now of the Wisconsin. Mr. Noonan in the year 
1841, purchased of DaANrEL H. Ricnarps the Milwaukee Ad- 
vertiser, and continued its publication as the organ of the Dem- 
ocrats under the name of the Milwaukee Courter. His office 
was in Rogers’ Block, just across the street from us. In 
1844, Mr. Noonan sold out to Jno. A. Brown, who removed 
the office to Wisconsin street, over the old Post-office, just above 
Davis & Moonz's. In 1846-47 it passed into the hands of 
Messrs. CRAMER & CURTIS, and was removed about this time 
to the second floor, of the Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insur- 
ance Company’s Sandie: on the corner of Michigan and East 
Water Streets. Its name was now changed from Milwaukee 
Courier to The Wisconsin. It first issued a daily in the year 
1847. At the end of acouple of years, more or less, its pres- 
ent enterprising publisher became sole owner and editor. 

The Milwaukee Mews was established by Lucas SEAVER, 
as a weekly, in 1848, as a daily, in 1849, under the name of 
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Commercial Advertiser. He published it for a year or twof and 
then sold to Messrs. Cany & Rounps. Dr. Cary of Racine 
and Judge BRYAN, now of Menasha, editors. These gentlemen 
continued its publication till 1852, when it passed into the 
hands of Suaw & Hyer. Mr. Orason and his associates 
purchased it in 1854. He, I think, changed its name from 
the Commercial Advertiser to the Milwaukee News. In 
January, 1856, he transferred it to Mr, SHaRPSTEIN who has 
since been, with Mr. Laturop, its publisher and editor. 

The establishment of the American is of 80 recent a date, 
that its history has passed under the observation ofall. It was 
transferred by its spirited editor and proprietor, Col. A. WELI- 
iNGTON Hart, to the News establishment in 1857. 

Our friend Bootu, in whose noble building we meet to-night 
(long may it stand and bring him good rents,) would not like . 
it well if, in passing, we should omit a notice of the sheet he has 
had something to do with, to wit: ** The Free Democrat." 

In the year 1848, O. O. SHoLEs commenced the publication 
of a Democratic paper called the Milwaukee Democrat, with. 
the material of the Wisconsin Hnquirer, the first paper pub- 
lished at Madison. The Democrat was published six months; 
when Mr. SHouzs, dissatisfied with the position of the Demo- 
cratic party on the slavery question, changed the political char- 
acter of his paper, and adopted the name of American Free- 
man, advocating the doctrines of the Liberty Party, which 
about this time was first organized in the Territory. The 
Freeman was published less than half a year in Milwaukee, | 
the patronage it received being insufficient for its support. A 
stock company was then formed, the establishment purchased; 
and asit was at that time claimed for Waukesha, (or Prairieville,) 
that it was sound on the reform question, on account of this 
fact or belief, it was presumed that Prairieville would become 
a kind of nursing mother to the Freeman, the press was remo- 
ved to that point, where, under the management of Mr. SHOLES, 
it was published weekly for one year. Next Mr. CODDING as- 
sumed the editorial chair. 
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Its existence and subsistence was somewhat precarious, and 
occasional levies were made upon its friends around to keep its 
head above water. But during all these vicissitudes it main- 
tained the true faith. It gave out no uncertain sound. Bold, 
unflinching, defiant, then, as now, it maintained the great doc- 
irines. Mr. C. C. OLIN purchased up the stock mostly, and ` 
became pretty much its main stay. He was desirous of find- 
ing a man dyed in the wool, as to the faith, talented, perse- 
vering and resolute. He was recommended to the present edi- 
tor and publisher of the Free Democrat, who engaged to edit 
it on a salary, on condition that Mr. OLIN would remove it 

"back again to Milwaukee. Judge you whether he got what he 
sought. 

Mr. Boota entered upon his labors in May of 1848, and 
goon after purchased the entire establishment, and became sole 
owner and publisher. In 1849, he changed the name to Free 
Democrat. It remained a weekly paper until September 16, 
1850, when the Daily and Tri-Weekly were added to its pub- 
lications. l 

I haye thus run over briefly, the historical outline of the 
four American presses of our city. .For more than ten years, 
three of these establishments have been under the same man- 
agement. The Sentinel, with Gen. Kine, the Wisconsin, with 
Mr. ORAMER, and the Free Democrat, with Mr. Boorn. Ii 
would be invidious to speak of these gentlemen separately. 
But I venture to say that three more industrious and persever- 
ing men have not lived in this city, And what superior papers 
have they respectively furnished? It is not flattery to say that 
three more accomplished men in their respective spheres are 
rarely found. The evidence of this is seen in the wide influ- 
ence of their respective papers upon the public mind. Neither 
of them have been the recipients of public patronage to any 
extent, or gratuities from any source. The growth and pros 
perity of their several establishments has arisen from their 
enterprise, their talents and their industry. 
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The News is of later date. It has been the organ of the 
dominant party, and in the reception of patronage, and for the 
ten years spoken of has been under the management of various 
persons. Its circulation is large and its influence wide among 

-its political friends. 

But all have been most noble and faithful friends to every 

measure which stood related to the commercial interests of the 
“city. 

Of the German press I have not spoken. Mr. Moritz 
SCHEFFLER established the Wisconsin Banner in the fall of 
1844. It made weekly issues until 1850, when it became a 
daily. This is now, asit ever has been, the leading German 
paper. The Volksfreund was established in 1847, by Fr. 
FnaTNEY. In 1855it became merged with the Banner. Sev- 
eral other German papers have been heretofore and still are 
published in this city. They have been respectively influen- 
tial in inducing large numbers of Germans to emigrate to our 
city and state. 

The newspaper presses of this city, as a whole, have not 
only been aiders and abettors of the commercial interests of 
the city, but the conservators of every good and virtuous cause, 
and are justly the pride of all, Milwaukeeans at home and 
abroad. 

The Bridge War. 


It may not be known to those who have within the last few 
years made Milwaukee their home, that the beautiful river 
which passes through the heart of our city, had two sides to 
it. But however much ignorance or thoughtlessness there may 
be on this point now, it was a well understood fact in the early 
days. Mr. Junzau—the noble and good Mr. JUNEAU, peace 
to his ashes!—had planted his cabin in 1818, somewhere near 
the Ludington Block. Col. Gzgonax H. WALKER had located 
himself near the Walker’s Point Bridge, in 1885. Mr. Kır- 
BouRN settled at the corner of West Water and Chestnut 
Streets, also in 1885. Behold the men! JUNEAU, WALKER 
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and KILBOURN, of nearly equal height ‘and size! The first 
from Montreal, the second from Virginia, the third from Con- 
necticut. The domains of the first lay north and east of the 
Milwaukee River; that of the second south of the Milwaukee 
and Menomonee Rivers, that of the third north of the Menom- 
onee and west of the Milwaukee—three grand divisions. Upon 
one point these men were agreed, and only one, and that was 
that neither of the others were to havea town on their lands. 
The Virginian said, behold the country at my rear, and the 
harbor at hand; certainly the town must be here. The Con- 
necticut man said this river has two sides, and it’s a meandered 
stream, and under tlie laws of Congress you cannot bridge it. 
The country is also behind me, and such a country! See the 
fine bluffs for residences, and the convenient valley for business, 
and the long line of docks along West Water street for ship- 
ping and other commercial purposes. Mr. JUNEAU said, all 
very good, gentlemen, but the people come and buy lots of me, 
and I sell them. Now, às I said, in the early days the two 
sides of the river were well-defined and there was no way of 
crossing them except by a ferry at Walker’s Point, and one at 
Spring Street. Those who had come and bought the French- 
man’s lots at length. insisted upon a bridge, and the Chestnut 
Street Bridge was built somewhere about the year 1889. 
This led to a long contention in the courts, How it ever 
came out I never knew, only that the bridge continued to stand 
until it fell over by its own weight. The County repaired it 
again, and gave to Mr. Jas. H. Roazns the broad sides of the 
clumsy superstructure which had fallen down. These sides 
were made of heavy ping plank, into a kind of lattice work. 
Mr. Rogers, in the summer of 1842, moved them down to 
Spring Street, and made of them a kind of float bridge which 
was used for a while to cross upon by teams as well as foot- 
men. It was so light thatif a team did not move pretty lively 
it would sink. Several immersions were gained by this pro- 
cess. A freshet in the fall carried away the concern. In the. 
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spring of 1848, Mr. Joun CLIFFORD, JaAcos S. Bran, J. H. 
Rogers, Hotton and GOODALL, and some few others, made a 
subscription and built the first frame bridge crossing from 
Spring to Wisconsin Street. This bridge was built precisely 
apon the principle of the present bridges, its draw turning 
upon a pivot. It allowed vessels to pass but upon one side. 
One end of the draw being longer than the other—the short 
end was loaded with stone to balance the long end. The late 
Marshal SuHuny was the tender of this bridge. This bridge 
was a model of economy. It cost but about seven hundred 
dollars. It passed the heaviest loads, and was in good condi- 
tion when taken down after two years service. Although 
allowed to stand for the time being, it was loudly denounced by 
many of the West-Warders. In the summer of 1844, Mr. 
DawrgL WELLS and others secured the construction of the 
Oneida Street Bridge. This was a frame bridge witha draw 
sustained by floats. Things ran along pretty smoothly—al- 
though the two sides of the river were still sharply defined—ev- 
ery man, and especially every woman, on the east side, declaring 
that on the west side the ague went forth bodily at night, and 
that the pestilence stalked at noon-day, while they on the west 
side threw back the taunt, declaring their side was as good any 
day as the east side, and others kept courage by bold denuncia- 
tion. As I said, things ran on smoothly until the next year of 
1845. The municipal affairs of the town were conducted by 
two separate corporations, called the Hast and West Wards, 
until 1845, when the South Ward, (Walker’s Point) was 
added. To be sure the Trustees (five from each Ward) met to- - 
gether in the same room, employing the same clerk and the 
same records, but their funds and all their legislation, so far as 
related to their own wards, entirely separate. In other words, 
the doctrine of State Rights prevailed in these little common- 
wealths. They of the Hast Ward could do what they pleased 
in matters which related to their own affairs, and vice versa. 
Tt so happened that the Hast Ward had assumed the support, 
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mainly, of attending the bridges. But after the construction of 
the Oneida Street Bridge, it not only refused to support 
Spring Street Bridge, but, as was asserted, maliciously and 
wilfully run a vessel against it and broke it down. The West 
Warders considered that they had just cause for wrath and 
retaliation, and thereupon arose a great controversy. The Trus- 
tees of the West Ward claimed absolute jurisdiction, territo- 
rially, to the middle of Milwaukee River, and a resolution was 
brought forward in the Board of Trustees to that efect. But 
the Trustees of the South Ward joined with those of the East 
Ward—and the decision of the majority was that the river wag 
common ground—that although it had two banks yet the water ` 
between was common territory, and to be held and occupied in 
common by all concerned, This was something of a damper 
to the valorous members of the West Ward. For, mind you, 
the object of gaining an agreement in Council by the West 
Warders, that the center of the River was the boundary of 
each Ward, was that they might, under the right of absolute 
and undivided authority in their own dominions, and upon 
finding that the middle of the river was the boundary of the 
Ward, then proceed to remove exactly so much of all of the 
bridges as laid west of that line, out of theriver. The propo- 
sition, however, after having been stoutly and ably argued, was 
lost. But under the old maxim, there is no great loss without 
some small gain, it was incidentally settled that the boundary 
of each Ward did actually go to the water’s edge at low water 
mark, and here the West Warders took their stand—absolute 
authority and control in their own territory! The Chestnut 
Street Bridge was a huge structure, standipg upon high mass- 
ive abutments, with an immensely heavy, draw, running off 
upon the west side, on a sort of rail-road track. It was found 
that the entire abutment on the west end of the bridge stood 
considerably upon the undisputed territory of the West Ward. 

Whereupon the Trustees of the West Ward.ordered that go 

much of said bridge as rested upon and was located in said 
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Ward, be removed out of the Ward asa nuisance. Accord- 
ingly workmen were directed to so remove the nuisance, and in 
the prosecution of their work commenced by sawing in two the 
huge draw, and as the Hast Warders supplied no support to 
that which lay in their territory, when that of the West Ward 
was removed, the part that belonged to the territory of the 
Hast Ward fell into the river. And now arose among these 
early inhabitants one of the greatest excitements ever wit- 
nessed in the town. Guns were fired, and flaming speeches 
made, but no lives were lost. The excitement passed away at 
length, and cooler and better counsels prevailed. Not long 
after, & convention was agreed upon between the belligerents, 
which settled the whole basis upon which bridges should be 
constructed and maintained, and since that auspicious time, 
the two sides of the river have happily grown less and less 
distinct. 


Avenues to the Town. 


' In 1840 there was a road leading north, called the Green 
Bay road; two leading west, the Waukesha and Mequonago 
Roads ; one leading southwest, called the Kilbourn road, and 
one south, the Racine. A small subscription was placed in 
my hands in the fall of 1841, and I employed Wu. Husk, of 
Menomonee, to open a wagon track north-west through to Fond ` 
du Lac. These roads all lay through the heavy forest by which 
we were surrounded. But little or no work was done on them 
beyond making sufficient track for wagons to wind along, and 
poles and logs thrown across the streams and swamps, From 
time to time the people of Milwaukee made moderate subscrip- 
tions to the roads, but after all that was done, they were at 
best bad enough, and at times almost impassable. Still the 
great army of emigrants thronged upon us, and made their way 
through these tracts to the more open and genial country be- 
hind. As the years rolled on, our people felt more and more 
the necessity of good roads. In 1847, under this impression, 
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EnrsHA ELDRED, Hans Crocker, JOSHUA HATHAWAY, ELI- 
PHALET CRAMER and their associates entered upon the con- 
struction of the Milwaukee and Watertown Plank Road, and 
pushed it with great zeal and success. Mr. ELISHA ELDRED 
was the President, and gave his personal attention to the work. 
It was about four years in construction. It was an admirably 
built road in all particulars. Its cost, in cash, was $119,000, 
or there-abouts. It was a most splendid success. Its effect 
upon the prosperity of the town was magical. As an evidence 
of the amount of business, its nett receipts for tolls were, at 
times, equal to $1,800 per week. This road continued to do a 
very large business until the completion of the Watertown 
rail-road, in 1855. 

The success of these roads produced a great furor for plank 
roads. Messrs. Luv BLOSSOM, ALANSON SWEET, and their 
associates built the Janesville Plank Road as far as the Fox 
River. This road was begun, as I am informed, by Mr. SWEET, 
in 1849. Although an important road, and its opening a great 
acquisition to the city, it did not meet with so great success as 
the W itertown, or pay its stock-holders as well. These roads. 
were not all that we wanted, for however valuable they might 
be as wagon roads, for a limited ,distancé, they could not meet 
the wants of the city, when a wider view was taken, embracing 
the magnificent country stretching far behind us. 

Out of this feeling Sprung the organization of the Milwaukee 
and Mississippi rail-road Company, in the spring of 1849. Its 
first Diréctors were BYRON KinsounN, J. H. TwEEDY, Dr. 
WEEKS, Anson ELDRED, JAMES KNEELAND, ALEX. MITCH- 
ELL, H. B. Wancorr, E. D. OriwToN, and E. D. Horrow.— 
Mr. KiLBOURN was the first President. lt was a great un- 
dertaking for that day, under the circumstances. We were 
without money as a people, either in city or country. ` Every 
man had come to the country with limited means—and each 
had his house, his store, his shop, his barn to build, his land 
to clear and fence, and how could he spare anything from his 
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own individual necessities? Some wise men looked on and 
shook their heads, and there were many croakers. Batin the 
minds of those who had assumed the undertaking, there was & 
sober earnest purpose to do what they could for its accomplish- 
ment, It was demanded of our own people that they should 
lay aside all their teuds and personalities, and one and all join 
in the great work. To a very great extent this demand was 
complied with, and gentlemen were brought to work cordially 
and harmoniously together, who had stood aloof from each other 
for years. The spirit of union, harmony and concord, exhibit- 
ed by the people of the city, was most cordially reciprocated by 
those of the ceuntry along the contemplated line of road. Sub- 
scription books were widely circulated, and the aggregate sum 
subscribed was very considerable. I said we had no money, 
but we had things, and subscriptions were received with the 
understanding that they could be paid in such commodities as 
could be turned into the work of constructing the road. This 
method of building a rail-road would be smiled at now, and was, 
by some among us, then. But it was, after all, a great source 
of our strength and of our success ; at any rate, for the time be- 
ing. The work was commenced in the fall of 1849, and for one 
entire year the grading was prosecuted and paid for by orders 
drawn upon the merchants, payable in goods— by carts from 
wagon makers, by harnesses from harness makers, by cattle, 
horses, beef, pork, oats, corn, potatoes and flour from the farm- 
ers, all received on account of stock subscriptions, and turned 
over to the contractors in payment of work done upon the 
road. A large amount of the grading of the road frem here to 
Waukesha was performed in this way. Upon seeing this work 
go on, the people began to say everywhere—why, there is to be 
& railroad surely, and the work rose into consequence and pub- 
lic confidence. It having become settled in the minds of the 
Direotors that they could make headway against all difficulties 
in casting up the road-bed, the pressing inquiry was, how can 
the road be ironed? Iron costs money, and money we have 
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not got. In this emergency, a mass meeting of stockholders 
was called at Waukesha, in the spring of 1850. About three 
hundred people assembled, mostly farmers. The question pro- 
pounded was, how can $.50,000 be obtained for the purchase 
-~ of iron to reach from Milwaukee to Whitewater? 

It was during this meeting, and after much discussion, that 
Major Josera Goopricu, of Milton, said—“ See here; I can 
mortgage my farm for $3,000 and go to the east, where I came 
from, and get the money for it. Now, are there not one hun- 
dred men between Milwaukee and Rock River that can do the 
same? If so, here is your money. I will be one of them." 
This was a new idea. It was turned over and over. It had 
serious objections, but after allit was the best thing that was 
presented, and the plan was accepted ; and here arose, so far 
as I know, the plan of raising farm mortgages in aid of the con- 
struction of railroads, The one hundred men were found, who 
put up the required amount of mortgages, and an attempt was 
made to negotiate them. But this was found, at first, impos- 
sible. It was a class of security entirely unknown, and no 
market could be found for them. In the attempt to negotiate 
these securities, it was found that while they would: not sell, 
the bonds of the City of Milwaukee would. Whereupon, an 
applieation was made to the city to come forward and issue 
$934,000 of her bonds in aid of the road. The city promptly 
and cordially responded. The bonds sold for cash at par—the 
money was at once invested in iron, at very low prices, and the 
success of the Milwaukee and Mississippi rail-road was set 
down as fixed. I have dwelt thus long upon this road, because 
it was the great pioneer road of this city and of the State, and 
upon its success every other road built from the city have found 
both their origin and their success. Time forbids)that I should 
follow the history of all the grand avenues that lead into and 
across our state from our city. The Milwaukee and Water- 
town was begun in 1858, and has steadily pushed its way more 
than half across the State. The La Crosse and Milwaukee was 
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begun in 1858, and has been pushed with a spirit and success 
that has been surprising to all. The Milwaukee and Horicon, 
begun in 1854, has quietly pushed its way to the northward, 
until ib rests upon the Fox River, and thus connects with the 
great water way with which that river blends. The Lake Shore 
road was commenced in 1854, and completed in 1855. In all, 
say 700 miles of road. Their aggregate cost cannot be less than 
$25,000,000. Their construction, at a low estimate, has added 
to the common wealth of the State, above the value of the roads, 
more than $67,000,000. 

Our city has borne an important part in the construction of 
these great works, by the issue of her bonds. These have been 
taken in good faith by capitalists, and must, in like good faith, 
be met by our people, lest our honor become sullied, in which 
event our loss is greater than our gain. 

I must leave the consideration of these historical reminiscen- 
ces, which have been incidents along the way of our commercial 
growth and prosperity, and consider more carefully some of the 
causes which have produced a city of fifty thousand inhabitants 
in the brief period of twenty years. 

If the cities of the Nile, the Bosphorus, and those along the 
shores of the Mediterranean sea, on account of their position, 
had great natural advantages, not less have the cities which are 
planted and are to be planted along the shores of the lakes and 
rivers which make up the magnificent basin of the St. Law- 
rence. If you take the shore upon either side of this great 
water-way, and pass along, as the old Canadian voyagers did, 
through its entire circuit, from the time you have left Quebec, 
at the head of the Gulf, until your return, you have made a 
journey of more than four thousand miles, and if you consider 
the natural elements of wealth, which a benificent Creator has 
placed in this valley, to wit: climate, soil, timber and miner- 
als, and judging of the value of these by the best standards 
which human experience has wrought out, where, I ask, upon 
this broad continent, and I had almost ‘said upon this round 
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earth, will you go to find its equal as an abode for civilized 
men? Among the cities of this valley, is Milwaukee the least ? 
and are those elements of wealth alluded to, and which fall to 
her share, less bountiful than those which surreund her sister 
cities ? 

Natural Advantages. 

But to be more minute. The city itself has superior advan- 
tages for a town, which have not been without material influence 
upon our prosperity. The broad deep Bay, the happy conflu- 
ence of the two Rivers, each with its valley running just in the 
right direction, and just of the right width for commercial 
business upon an extended scale, while at a suitable distance 
upon either hand, are the admirably formed high lands for re- 
sidences, at whose base flow living springs, and upon whose 
surface wells were easily obtained of pure water, and along 
whose sides, cropped out here and there quarries of stone, and 
in whose banks, on every hand, is found the material from 
whence the brick, for our own use and for exportation, are 
made; and which have gained us a reputation almost equal to 
the famous brick of Holland. 

The forest of heavy timber which surrounded Milwaukee and 
still does, although the woodman’s axe has made wide gaps 
within it, has been a mine of wealth to the city. The cooper, 
the wagon-maker, the wharf-maker, the cabinet maker, the ship 
builder, and the builders of every kind, have drawn constantly 
and immensely from this source. Beech, maple, basswood, 
hickory, ash, elm, and oak make up the forest. Nor should 
we overlook the comparatively cheap fuel derived from this 
source, while the lowly and the poor among us, for a long time, 
and, I thi. still do, supply themselves Pitout cost, from the 
refuse of these magnificent forests. 


Health. 


Another special cause may be named as one of the sources 
of our growth and prosperity —a great heavenly gift, viz: the 
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uniform good health of its inhabitants. How seldom are our 
business ranks invaded by death. Ido not include in this re- 
mark that class of persons who inflict self-murder, by their 
intemperate habits and vicious excesses; but take the men of 
sobriety and good habits among the merchants, the mechanics, 
and the professional men, and how seldom are we called upon 
to bear them to their final resting place. To be sure, age and 
accident, and human vicissitude keep on the march, regardless 
of time, of people, or of country. But as proof of the health- 
fulness of our city, let me state that of the list of merchants 
whose names I gave you as doing business here in 1840, and 
who have continued to live here, not one has died in that time 
with but a single exception. This was Mr. TAYLOR, the part- 
ner of Mr. Cary. He died, I think, in 1842 or '48, and was 
an infirm man when he came. Among the lawyers, the physi- 
tians, the clergymen, and leading mechanics of that time, the 
following deaths have occurred: Dr. Prouprit, Mr. Donzy, 
Rev. Mr. Hutt, Dr. Tizswert, Cuas. J. Lynpu, and H. N. 
Weis. Dr. Provuprit died of fever induced by excessive ex-. 
posure to the cold of the terrible winter of 1842 and '48. Mr. 
Hutt died suddenly, about 1848, of an inflammatory disease. 
Mr. LvNpE was lost on the ill-fated .Erée. Mr. Donny died 
in advanced life of pulmonary disease. Dr. HgwzrT died of 
consumption, and the late Judge WELLS has recently passed 
from among us. Seven deaths, all told, in a period of eighteen 
years, in a list of more than sixty persons, embracing the en- 
tire number of merchants, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, and 
most of the active business men of the day, not embraced in 
the above classes. Though unaccustomed to the study of health 
tables, I have long supposed that this per centage of mortality 
was very small for that length of time, and as a specimen for 
any curious inquirer into the laws of health, for examination, 
as to whether these men who have been thus favored with pro- 
tracted life, and in the meantime been in the enjoyment of fair 
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property, and having, in all their ways, manner of living, ap- 
pearance in dress, and speech, (not having spoken or known 
anything of their own tongue for ohe hundred years,) become 
perfectly assimilated to their white brethren, they concluded to 
petition Congress for citizenship. Their prayer was granted, 
and an act was passed for their benefit, on the third day of 
March, A. D. 1889. From that time they have lived under 
the laws of the State, have officers of their own in most cases, 
and have sent three of their own men as members of the Legis- 
lature, to wit: WILLIAM FowrnER, Atonzo D. Drog, and W. 
H. Dick. These men are noted in one of the volumes of Gen. 
Smitn’s History of Wisconsin, as being “Stockbridge Indi- 
ans;" but this is a palpable mistake, as they were all three 
Brothertown Indians. It is to be hoped that this error will be 
corrected in future editions of this work. 


Indian Words of the Narragansett Tribe. 


Suck-wish, . . . . Come in. 

We-quo-sen, . . . How do you do, or good morning. 

Much-a-chucks, . . Boy. 

Taw-but-nee, . . . Thank you. 

Chee-boy, . . . . Devil, or Evil Spirit. 

Queet-hunk, . . . A stick to poke the fire with. 

The above words are all I know of the language of my tribe. 
I am now nearly 52 years of age. They were taught me by my 
grandmother when I was a little boy. She died in 1825, aged 
84 years. These words were taught her, by her mother, when 
she (my grandmother,) was a little girl. You may judge from 
this how long it must be since the Brothertowns used their na-, 
tive tongue. 

A few more words and I will close this already too long com- 
munication. Here, then, are the Brothertown Indians on the 
east side of Winnebago Lake, in Calumet County, trying to 
imitate our white brethren in all things except their vices.— 
Here we have taken our last stand, as it were, and are resolved 
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io meet manfully, that overwhelming.tide of fate, which seems 
destined, in a few short years, to sweep the Red Man from the 
face of existence. The thought,is a sad and gloomy one, but 
the fiat seems to have gone forth, and we must submit. Al- 
ready has inter-marriage with the whites so changed the Broth- 
ertowns, in complexion, that three-quarters of them would be 
readily considered as white, where they were not known, 
and in another generation our Indian blood will probably be- 
come so intermixed with the general mass of mankind, that if 
the inquiry is made, Where are the Brothertown Indians? echo 
will answer, Where ? 

Thus, Sir, I have endeavored to give a true outline, or 
sketch, detailing who the Brothertown Indians are, which I re- 
spectfully dedicate to the State Historical Society. If it shall 
be deemed worthy of acceptance, happy shall I be. But if it 
shall be deemed worthy only of the flames, let it be so; even 
in that case, I shall have one consolation — that I have contrib- 
uted all that lay in my power. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself, 
Yours most respectfully, 


THOMAS COMMUOCK.* 


* Poor Commuck! The following winter after penning the preceding sketch, 
he was drowned, through a Hole in the ice, near his residence, in Calumet 
County—whether by accident or design, is not known. In the Ist vol. of Wis. 
Hist. Colls , is a brief Sketch of Calumet County, from his pen. He was a true ' 
friend of the Historical Society ; and had he lived afew years longer, he would 
doubtless have contributed additional papers of historic interest. His love for 
preserving the history of his people should shame many a white man whose 
opportunities have been far greater, but whose contributions have been —— 
nothing. - L.O.Db. 


REV. CUTTING MARSH ON THE STOCKBRIDGES. 


WAUPACA, Waupaca County, March 25th, 1857. 


To the Hon. Lyman C. DRAPER, 
Cor. Sec. Historical Society, Wis.: 

DEAR Sizn:—I have received a communication from a young 
man belonging to the Stockbridge Indians, containing some 
account of two of their most distinguished men. One now 
survives, JOHN METOXEN, but the other, J. W. QUINNEY, is 
dead. I think he died in 1855. Isend you also the Albany 
F'ree- Holder, of July 12, 1854, which contains a speech of JoHN 
W. QuiNNEY, and which, I presume, was the last publie 
Speech he ever made. Unlike most speeches of the kind made 
by white men and put into the Indians’ mouths, I believe that 
you may rely upon this as being QUINNEY'S alone. I know 
that itis his style, he was capable of making such a speech, 
and no one in the nation was equally well acquainted with their 
traditions as he was. 

Levi KoNKAPOT, the writer of the communication I send, is 
a Stockbridge Indian, and has received a very good English 
education, and possesses, naturally, a pretty strong mind. 
From years acquaintance with both METOXEN and Quinvey, I 
believe that Konxapot does not hold those men he has so 
graphically described, in too high estimation. QUINNEY was 
unquestionably a man of superior talents, and had a very good 
common education; and provided he could have had the oppor- 
tunity, he would have made a statesman of the highest, order. 
His description of METOXEN is also true, and I regret that I 
have not the means at hand of giving a more full account of his 
early history. Konxapot has furnished me with only a part 
of the information I desired, and if he furnishes more, I shall 
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write you again hefeafter. I send you his communication and 
the speech, because the time is so near in which you wish to 
publish, that I thought it not expedient to wait longer. 

I have read with considerable care, Mr. ELLIS’ paper in-the 
Second Annual-Report. With much that Mr. ELLIS mentions, 
I was personally knowing to, and in the midst of the affairs 
when they transpired. So far as my recollection serves me, 
his statements may be relied upon. 

There is one thing, however, that is mentioned in a note on 
page 420, of the 2d Vol. Hist. Colls., with which I am dis- 
posed to differ, Tt is there stated that Dr. MoRsE first origi- 
nated the plan or idea of the Stockbridges removing to Green 
Bay. Old Meroxen frequently told me, that over a hundred 
years ago a delegation from their nation visited the Sacs and 
Foxes when they resided at Green Bay; and that their grand- 
children (the Sacs, &c.,) invited them to come and settle down 
with them then, and as an inducement they said they “would 
give them beaver-skins for their bed." 

As a choice present, the Sacs and Foxes sent their Grand- 
father (a term which they apply to the Stockbridges to this 
day) a large piece of red pipe-stone, as large as one man could 
carry. "Ever since," said the aged METOXEN, “we have kept 
this in mind." He said that their league of friendship with 
the Sacs and Foxes was formed when the former resided in 
Canada. Ever since the chain of friendship has been kept 
bright. That covenant was renewed during the Sac war of 
1882. The latter heard that their Grandfather was going to 
strike them (in Indian parlance), and they sent a delegation, it 
seems, on purpose to know if that was the case. They (the 
Stockbridges) assured them it was not so. The covenant of 
peace and friendship was then renewed, and the delegation 
returned. 

But, Sir, I cannot review the scenes with which I have been 
conversant, and the whole history of the transactions of Gov- 
ernment agents with the New York Indians, as they have 
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related them, time and again, without the deepest pain. Iam 
ashamed of my country; I would fain draw the veil of eter- 
nal oblivion over them, if I could. I resided with the Stock- 
bridges for the most part of the time from May 1st, 1830, to 
the fall of 1848, as a missionary, and cannot but feel a strong 
sympathy for them. 

Yours, very truly, 


CUTTING MARSH. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 


— 


STOCKBRIDGE, Wis., March 6th, 1857. 


To Rev. Currrna MARSH: 


Reverend Sir—Your letter of February 24th last, I received 
a short time since, in which you express an earnest desire for 
a brief historical notice of our tribe, or at least of such of our 
leading men as were actively employed in removing our 
people to this State. I will endeavor to comply with your 
request so far as may be consistent with my duties, and will 
content myself at present with notices of one or two of our 
head men, leaving other details connected with our tribe, to 
Some future opportunity. I herewith send you a copy of the 
Albany Free-Holder, containing a speech delivered a few years 
ago by Joun W. Quinney, at Reidsville, N. Y. 

Joun METOXEN, was born at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in 
L770, and consequently must now be about eighty-seven years 
of age. He received his education at Bethlehem, Pennsylva- 
nia, among the Moravians. Before finishing his studies, Mr. 
METOXEN was called from home to assist his tribe in business 
at New Stockbridge, N. Y., whither they had emigrated. 
Soon after his return, he was employed by his people as an 
interpreter, in which capacity he continued to act until a few 
years ago, when he was induced by age and various other cir- 
cumstances, to abandon his post. Joun W. QUINNEY and 
SonowoNU. HENDRICK being the master spirits and champions 
of the humane policy of removing their people to Green Bay, 
in order to avoid the vices and growing dissipation incident to 
civilized society now crowding upon them, conducted a por- 
tion of them thither, while Jonn Muroxzen and Austin E. 
QUINNEY were also the leading men of a band conducted to 
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White River, in the State of Indiana. Having discovered that 
the lands anticipated at White River had been sold, they re- 
moved North-west, and joined their brethren at Statesburgh, 
near Green Bay, in this State. 

Previous to the arrival of the Rev. Mr. MINER as mission- 
ary, Mr. METOXEN was in the habit, as his wife relates, of 
officiating as a religious teacher among the tribe, when they 
had good meetings, and were much engaged in religion. After 
the arrival of Mr. Miner, and during your own labors as a 
missionary, Mr. METOXEN was the only reliable man that could 
be resorted to as a correct and fluent interpreter. During the 
last few years he has been of great service in giving testimony 
to events connected with olden time. 

Mr. Mztoxen has taken an active part in the civil and 
political affairs of his tribe. Especially during our unfortu- 
. nate disputes from 1848 to 1848, between the citizen and 
Indian parties, he occupied a distinguished position by lend- 
ing his whole influence to the Indian party. 

When young, Mr. METOXEN was a man of great bodily 
. strength, and owing to many -hard-fought personal conflicts, in 
which he had been engaged, he was commonly styled the 
“Stockbridge bully." 

As an interpreter, the style of Mr. METOXEN was that of 
classic harmony and’ beauty. I am delighted with the Oneida 
language, as spoken by DANIEL BREAD, although to me unin- 
telligible; and I am pleased with the style of WASHINGTON 
Irvine of your own tongue; but I have also been frequently 
entertained in listening to the classic beauty and force, as ut- 
tered by JOHN METOXEN, of the language of the Muh-he-con- 
news, whether delivered around the council-fires of the Nation, 
or within the sacred walls of the sanctuary. In council, his 
speeches were generally listened to with deep attention and in- 
terest, and his opinions were regarded as important. 

But “the old man eloquent” is now silent. By the influence 
of sickness, infirmity and old age, he seems to take but little 
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interest in the affairs of the Nation, or even in passing scenes 
and events, however thrilling. His memory is impaired, and 
he says he has forgotten a great many things. He, however, 
answers questions as far as he is able. He appears to take 
delight in being reminded of events connected with the excit- 
ing days of his vigorous, manly youth—of days long since 
passed away. Heis evidently drawing toward the close of 
. mortal existence. He is ready almost to commence that jour- 
ney whence no traveler returns. He is tottering on the brink 
of that grave which is ready with its yawning gulf to envelope 
him. See! There he goes from his couch to his chair; then 
from his chair to his couch. Take care, friends!—hold, hold 
him! Don’t let him fall, for that may be his last! See how he 
stands trembling, tottering, and stuttering, sometimes leaning 
on the arm of a friend for assistance. 

Farewell, brother, farewell! Let us shake hands together. 
Though for many years the chain of our friendship has been 
broken, I trust it will not so remain forever. Let the long lost 
link be restored, and the chain of friendship be re-united. Let 
us call to mind the fraternity of our fathers, and imitate their 
example. May our guardian angels, the spirits of our brothers, 
warriors, and wise men, witness this impressive ceremony, and 
carry its welcome tidings to our GREAT CHIEF. And if you 
first reach the happy hunting grounds of the spirit land, I shall 
tell the white man—thus lived, and thus died the Last of 
the Mohicans. 

Joux W. QUINNEY was born in the year 1797, and while yet 
a-lad acquired a common English education at a high school in 
Yorktown, N. Y., under the patronage of the United States, 
SonoMoN U. HENDRICK and DENNIS HENDRIOK were his com- 
panions at school. SonoMoN and JOHN are represented as 
having made rapid proficiency during the time they attended, 
which was only three years, in English Grammar,‘Arithmetic, 
Surveying, &c., and itis affirmed as an undoubted opinion, 
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that if they had been permitted to go through a course of class- 
ical studies, but few white young men could have excelled 
them. 

The lot of Jous W. Quinney having fallen among an inter- 
esting people, the old and constant friends of the United 
States, the Stockbridge Nation, who were just emerging from a 
state of barbarism into civilization, he was employed by them 
io impart that instruction he had received to their youth. By 
8 constant and unwearied attention in this business, he gained 
the confidence and good will of all, so that arriving to years of 
maturity he was immediately transferred to attend to the affairs 
of the Nation. 

A mere outline of the character of Joun W. QUINNEY would 
fail to do justice to the renowned chief of at least a portion of 
the Stockbridge Nation. His whole life has been a scene of 
constant activity and unwearied industry in Indian diplomacy. 
Since he has been engaged publicly during the last thirty years 
on affairs arising between the Stockbridges and the United 
States, and the State of New York, with distinction, it would 
require a large volume to recount the varied incidents and 
events connected with his romantic history. He has visited 
the seat of General Government on business eleven times; and - 
during a large portion of the period occupied by these missions, 
he has met with repeated difficulties and obstacles from various 
sources, which failing to frustrate his undaunted spirit, served 
only to increase the confident reliance of those by whom he 
was employed, to bring to a successful issue, their favorite 
schemes of policy. Unlike Sysrenus, though decreed to a life 
of constant toil and labor, without a prospect of case and 
freedom, he seemed to be employed, in ease and fréedom, 
against the trials andimpediments by which he was surrounded. 
And like CHARLES THE TwELPTH, he laughed at the thought of 
avoiding danger; delighting, amid the whizzing storms of life, 
to encounter his numerous foes. 
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In personal demeanor, he was kind to all, but particularly to 
his friends, winning their constant attachment, and inspiring 
respect even from his enemies. He had enemies. Some of 
them were bitter enemies; but he also had many, many friends. 

In general intercourse, he was affable in his manners, courte- 
ous in debate, dignified in address, and civil to his opponents, 
eliciting similar treatment from the most rancorous, except such 
as could not be reasoned with. 

The most prominent trait of Mr. QUINNEY’s character, was 
perseverance. The continued obstructions by which he was 
beset, was enough to discourage the career of the most noted 
fabled heroes of the ancients; and the smiling manner in which 
he repeated his efforts, until triumphantly successful, deserves 
to be celebrated in song! 

Joun W. QUINNEY was certainly an illustrious character. 
Had he lived in the days of the ancients, his name would have 
been registered with HERcuLESinthe Temple of Fame. Eng- 
land has had her ALFREDS and CRoMWELLS; France her NAPO- 
LEONS; Rome her Cæsars and SorPros; Carthage her HAN- 
NIBAL; Sweden her CHARLES THE TWELFTH; Prussia her 
FREDERICKS; Russia her PETERS and NrionHonasES;' and 
America her JEFFERSONS and ApAMsSES. Had his destiny 
been to dwell among more civilized nations, and to move in a 
higher or different sphere of action, his career would have been 
none the less distinguished than were those of the aforenamed 
heroes and statesmen. 

In later times, the Cherokee Nation has her Rosszs and 
Ripazs! And now during the faint and glimmering light yet 
remaining of a ‘‘decaying and decayed people," caused, among 
other things, by their internal dissensions; during their last 
and expiring existence, the ill-fated Mohicans can also, once 
more, perhaps for the last time, chronicle on the records of 
Fame among the illustrious dead and living—their JogN W. 
QUINNEY. 

LEVI KONKAPOT, Jr. 


DEATH OF JOHN W. QUINNEY. 


Our correspondent has sent us a truthful and succinct narra- 
tive of the prominent events in the lifeof Jonn W. QUINNEY, 
which we subjoin. We are requested to state, that the friends 
of the deceased would be gratified if the New York Tribune 
and the Hvangelist would copy this obituary notice.— Fond 
du Lac Union, Aug. 9, 1855. 

Joun W. Quinney, ex-Stockbridge Indian Chief, died at 
his residence in Stockbridge, Wisconsin, upon the morning of 
the 21st of July, 1855, after having been in a state of decline 
for about one year. His death is deeply felt and mourned by 
his people, as he has been to them what HENRY Chay and 
DawiEL WEBSTER were to the American people. He was 
among them a great man, and to them, the great has fallen. 
No member, in the history of the Stockbridge tribe, has been 
his equal.in usefulness, in penetration of mind, and soundness 
of judgment. When a boy, he was one of three who received 
a common English education, under the patronage of the Unit- 
ed States, being placed under the tuition of a Mr. CALEB UN- 
DERHILL, of Westchester county, N. Y., where he pursued 
his studies with alacrity and great proficiency. By degrees 
he gained the confidence of his people, until almost the entire 
national business rested upon him. In 1822, he, with two 
others, formed a deputation to Green Bay, where a treaty was 
made and concluded with the Menomohees, by which was pur- 
chased all the Green Bay lands, designed for the future home 
of the New York Indians. He procured, in 1825, the passage 
of a law through the New York State Legislature, to give the - 
Stockbridge tribe full. value for their lands, which remained to 
them in that State, and which enabled them subsequently to 
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remove themselves to Green Bay. This law is memorable as 
being the first ever passed by the New York Legislature to 
give an Indian tribe full value for their lands. The lands of 
the New York Indians, purchased of the Monomonees, being 
endangered by a re-purchase, made by the United States offi- 
cers, he was sent in 1828 to petition Congress, in behalf of the 
United New York tribes, for the recognition of their rights to 
such lands. He, however, failed, and the Stockbridge tribe lost 
their home at Kaukana, upon the Fox river, the General Gov- 
ernment barely allowing them $25,000 for their improvements. 
Mr. QUINNEY seeing this, entered at once into a new plan, and 
finally, after great labor and protracted efforts, he obtained, in 
1832, the grant of two townships upon the east side of Lake 
Winnebago, where the tribe still reside. About the year 1838 
he framed a Constitution, as the basis of a tribal government, 
which was adopted by his people, and led to the abandonment 
of hereditary power, and a choice of republicanism. In 1846, 
he effected a repeal of an act passed by Congress in 1848, 
which made citizens of the tribe, and had his people restored 
back to enjoy their own customs and government, and obtained 
for them $5,000 on account of their old claims. The tribe 
made a treaty in 1848, in which he took a prominent part, the 
Government stipulating to find the tribe a new home west of 
the Mississippi, and to remove them thither within a certain 
time, but after many, but unsuccessful attempts, on their part, 
to select and remove, in which Mr. QuINNEY engaged with un- 
tiring zeal, he finally conceived the plan of getting back the 
township of Stockbridge. Efforts were immediately com- 
menced, which have finally terminated in the formation of a 
new treaty, by which the Government cede back to the tribe 
‘their old home. In 1854, he succeeded in the passage of a law 
by Congress, which gave him a fee simple title to 460 acres of 
land in Stockbridge. At the election held in 1852, he was 
chosen Grand Sachem of the tribe, which office he honorably 
filled for three years, encouraging education and everything 
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ealeulated to improve his people. Thus, it will be seen, that 
the public labors of Mr. QUINNEY have not only been many, 
but very important to his tribe. No business of a public nature, 
which he deemed important, but what he entered into it with 
all his soul, even to the neglect and sacrifice of his own private 
matters. His whole aim seems to have been to establish him- 
self and people upon some permanent home. He was slow in 
business, but sure. His purposes and plans were original, 
deep and far-searching ; his disposition mild, his demeanor 
that of a gentleman. None could converse with him, or be in 
his presence any length of time, and not be convinced that 
they had been with an amiable and great man. In the death 
of such a one, the tribe sustain an irreparable loss. He leaves 
a vacanóy which will not soon be filled. 
-ÀA MEMBER OF THE TRIBE. 


STOCKBRIDGE, July 28th, 1855. 


CELEBRATION OF THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1854, 


AT REIDSVILLE, NEW YORE, 


Interesting Speech of Joun W. QUINNEY, Chief of the Stock- 
bridge Tribe of Indians. 


There was a large gathering of the people, numbering about 
two thousand. 

Denison FisH presided, assisted by several Vice Presidents 
and Sedretaries. Dr. Bouguton delivered a short address, and 
was followed by Joun W. QUINNEY, an Indian of the Stock- 
bridge tribe, and principal chief of the Nation. His address, 
which we give below, is strongly marked by the peculiarities of 
Indian eloquence. 

The speech will be found interesting for its references to the 
‘traditional memoirs of the origin of the Indian race, and their 
taking possession of this country. It is to be lamented that 
the proceedings of the last great council of the Muh-he-con-new 
tribe, reduced to writing, as stated by Mr. QUINNEY, have not 
been preserved. They would have formed the most authentic 
and reliable memorial of the traditions of the Red Man ever 
committed to paper. 

The Stockbridge Indians once owned all the land on the 
Hudson river. There is no record of their having sold any part 
of the land constituting the manor of Rensselaerwyck. That 
part of Mr. Quinn#y’s speech which touches upon the manner 
in which most of the land was purchased from the Indians, con- 
tains too much truth. We presume that hardly one of the old 
Indian conveyances was fairly and honorably made. The whole 
of Saratoga county, and parts of Schenectady, Fulton and 
Montgomery, were bought of two or three Indians, who had no 
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power to convey, for a little rum, a few blankets and trinkets, 
and these constituted the ground upon which the patent of 
KAYADEROSSERAS was granted. It is a curious fact, that one 
of the patentees of that patent was the great-grandfather of Dr. 
BoucHTon. 

Mr. QuINNEY’s speech contains several hard hits. After 
speaking of the laws passed to legalize titles fraudulently ob- 
tained, he puts the following questions : ** Will you look stead- 
ily at the intrigues, bargains, corruption and log-rolling of 
the present Legislatures, and see any trace of the divinity of 
justice? And by what test shall be tried the acts of the old 
Colonial Courts and Councils ?” 

Well and stoutly put. Who will answer them? 

The last half of this speech is admirable. Itis a bald, stern 
and manly protest against the uniform and persistent injustice 
which has been meted out to the Indian race. We hope to see 
it republished in all the newspapers of the country.—Albany 
Free-Holder, July 12, 1854. 


QuINNEY’s Speech. 


it may appear to those whom I have the honor to address, a 
singular taste, for me, an Indian, to take an interest in the tri- 
umphal days of a people, who occupy by conquest, or have 
usurped the possession of the territories of my fathers, and 
have laid and carefully preserved, a train of terrible miseries, 
to end when my race shall have ceased to exist, But thanks to 
the fortunate circumstances of my life, T have been taught in 
the schools, and been able to read your histories and accounts 
of Europeans, yourselves and the Red Man; which instruct 
me, that while your rejoicings to-day are commemorative of the 
free birth of this giant nation, they simply convey to my mind, 
the recollection of a transfer of the miserable weakness and de- 
pendance of my race from one great power to another. 

My fricnds, I am getting old, and have witnessed, for many 
years, your increase in wealth and power, while the steady con- 
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suming decline of my tribe, admonishes me, that their extinc- 
tion is inevitable — they know it themselves, and the reflection 
teaches them humility and resignation, directing their attention 
to the existence of those happy hunting-grounds which the 
Great Father has prepared for all his red children. 

In this spirit, my friends, (being invited to come here,) as a 
Muh-he-con-new, and now standing upon the soil which once 
was, and now ought to be, the property of this tribe, I have 
thought for once, and certainly the last time, I would shake you 
by the hand, and ask you to listen, for a little while, to what I 
have to say. | 

Tn the documentary papers of this State, and in the various 
histories of early events in the settlement of this part of the 
country by the whites, the many traditions of my tribe, which 
are as firmly believed as written annals by you, inform me that 
there are many errors. Without, however, intending to refer 
to, and correct those histories, I will give you what those tra- 
ditions are. 

About the year 1645, and when Kine BEN (the last of the 
hereditary chiefs of the Muh-he-con-new Nation) was in his 
prime, a Grand Council was convened of the Muh-he-con new 
tribe, for the purpose of conveying from the old to the young 
men, a knowledge of the past. Councils, for this object espe- 
pecially, had ever, at stated periods, been held. Here, for the 
space of two moons, the stores of memory were dispensed; cor- 
rections and comparisons made, and the results committed to 
faithful breasts, to be transmitted again to succeeding posterity. 

Many years after, another, and the last, Council of this kind 
was held ; and the traditions reduced to writing, by two of our 
young men, who had been taught to read and write, in the 
school of the Rev. Joun SARGEANT, of Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts. They were obtained, in some way, by a white man, 
for publication, who soon after dying, all trace of them became 
lost. The traditions of the tribe, however, have mainly been , 
preserved ; of which I give you substantially, the following : 
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* A great people came from the North-West: crossed over 
the salt-waters, and after long and weary pilgrimages, (planting 
many colonies on their track,) took possession, and built their 
fires upon the Atlantic coast, extending from the Delaware on 
the south, to the Penobscot in the north. They became, in 
process of time, divided into different tribes and interests; all, 
however, speaking one common dialect. This great confede- 
racy, comprising Delawares, Munsees, Mohegans, Narragan- 
setts, Pequots, Penobscots, and many others, (of whom a few 
are now scattered among the distant wilds of the West — others 
supporting a weak, tottering existence ; while, by far, a larger 
remainder have passed that bourne, to which their brethren are 
tending,) held its Council once a year, to deliberate on the gen- 
eral welfare. Patriarchal delegates from each tribe attended, 
assisted by priests and wise men, who communicated ‘the will, 
and invoked the blessing, of the Great and Good Spirit. The 
policy and decisions of this Council were every where respect- 
ed, and inviolably observed. ‘Thus contentment smiled upon 
their existence, and they were happy. Their religion, commu- 
nicated by priests and prophets, was simple and true. The 
manner of worship is imperfectly transmitted ; but their rever- 
ence for a Great and Good Spirit — (whom they referred to by 
looking or pointing upwards,) the observance of feasts and fasts, 
in each year; the ‘offering of beasts in thanksgiving and'for 
atonement, is clearly expressed. They believed the soul to be 
immortal; —in the existence of a happy land beyond the view, 
inhabited by those whose lives had been blameless: while for 
the wicked had been a region of misery reserved, covered with 
thorns and thistles, where comfort and pleasure were unknown. 
Time was divided into years and seasons ; twelve moons for a 
year, and a number of years by so many winters. 

The tribe, to which your speaker belongs, and of which there 
were many bands, occupied and possessed the country from the 
-gea-shore, at Manhattan, to Lake Champlain. Having found 
an ebb and flow of the tide, they said: ‘This is Muh-he-con- 
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new,  —“‘lfke our waters, which are never still." From this 
expression, and by this name, they were afterwards known, un- 
til their removal to Stockbridge, in the year 1780. Housatonic 
River Indians, Mohegan, Manhattas, were all names of bands 
in different localities, but bound together, as one family, by 
blood, marriage and descent. 

At a remote period, before the advent of the Europeans, their 
wise men foretold the coming of a strange race, from the sun- 
rise, as numerous as the leaves upon the trees, who would 
eventually crowd them from their fair possessions. But appre- 
hension was mitigated by the knowledge and belief, at that time 
entertained, that their original home was not there, and after 
a period of years, they would return to the West, from whence 
they had come; and, moreover, said they, ‘all the red men 
are sprung from a common ancestor, made by the Great Spirit 
. from red clay, who will unite their strength to avert a common 
calamity.” This tradition is confirmed by the common belief, 
which prevails in our day with allthe Indian tribes ; for they 
recognize one another by their color, as brothers, and acknow- 
ledge one Great Creator. 

Two hundred and fifty winters ago, this prophecy was veri- 
fied, and the Muh-he-con-new, for the first time, beheld the 
*pale-face." ‘Their number was small, but their canoes were 
big. In the select and exclusive circles of your rich men, of 
the present day, I should encounter the gaze of curiosity, but 
not such as overwhelmed the senses of the Aborigines, my an- 
cestors. ‘Our visitors were white, and must be sick. They 
asked for rest and kindness, we gave them both. They were 
strangers, and we took them in — naked, and we clothed them." 
The first impression of astonishment and pity, was succeeded 
by awe and admiration of superior art, intelligence and ad- 
dress. A passion for information and improvement possessed 
the Indian—a residence was freely offered — territory given 
— and covenants of friendship exchanged. 

Your written accounts of events at this period are familiar 
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to you, my friends. Your children read them every day in 
their school books; but they do not read—no mind at this 
time can conceive, and no pen record, the terrible story of re- 
compense for kindness, which for two hundred years has been 
paid the simple, trusting, guileless Muh-he-con-new. I have 
seen much myself — have been connected with more, and, I tell 
you, I know all. The tradition of the wise men is figuratively 
true,, * that our home, at last, will be found in the West ;” for, 
another tradition informs us, that * far beyond the setting sun, 
upon the smiling, happy lands, we shall be gathered with our 
FATHERS, and be at rest." 

Promises and professions were freely given, and as ruthless- 
ly — intentionally broken.’ To kindle your fires — to be of and 
with us, was sought as a privilege; and yet at that moment 
you were transmitting to your kings, beyond the water, intelli- 
gence of your possession, “by right of discovery," and demand-' 
ing assistance to assert and maintain your hold. 

Where are the twenty-five thousand in number, and the four 
thousand warriors, who constituted the power and population 
of the great Muh-he-con-new Nation in1604? They have been 
victims to vice and diséase, which the white man imported. The- 
small-pox, measles, and ''strong waters" have done the work 
of annihilation. 

Divisions and feuds were insidiously promoted between the 
several bands. ‘They were induced to thin each others’ ranks 
without just cause ; and subsequently were defeated and disor- 
ganized in detail. 

It is curious, the history of my tribe, in its decline, during 
the last two centuries and a half. Nothing that deserved the 
name of purchase, was ever made. From various causes, they 
were induced to abandon their territory at intervals, and retire 
further to the inland. Deeds were given, indifferently to the 
Government, or to individuals, for which little or no considera- 
tion was paid. The Indian was informed, in many instances, 
that he was selling one parcel, while the conveyance described 
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other, and much larger limits. Should a particular band, for pur- 
poses of hunting or fishing, desert, for a time, its usual place 
of residence, the land was said to be abandoned, and the Indian 
claim extinguished. To legalize and confirm titles thus acquir- 
ed, laws and edicts were subsequently passed, and these laws 
were said then, and are now called, justice!! Oh! what a 
mockery !! to confound justice with law. Will you look stead- 
ily. at the intrigues, bargains, corruption and log-rolling of your 
present Legislatures, and see any trace of the divinity of jus- 
tice? And by what test shall be tried the acts of the old Colo- 
nial Courts and Councils ? 

Let it not surprise you, my friends, when I say, that the spot 
on which we stand, has never been purchased or rightly ob- 
tained ; and that by justice, human and divine, it is the pro- 
perty now of the remnant of that great people from whom I am 

*descended. They left it in the tortures of starvation, and to 
improve their miserable existence; but a cession was never 
made, and their title has never been extinguished. 

The Indian is said to be the ward of the white man, and the 
negro his slave. Has it ever occurred to you, my friends, that 
while the slave is increasing, and increased by every appliance, 
the Indian is left to rot and die, before the humanities of this: 
model Republic! You have your tears, and groans, and mobs, 
and riots, for individuals of the former, while your indifference 
of purpose, and vacillation of policy, is hurrying to extinction, 
whole communities of the latter. 

What are the treaties of the general Government? How of- 
ten, and when, has its plighted faith been kept? Indian occu- 
pation forever, is, next year, or by the next Commissioner, more 
wise than his predecessor, re-purchased. One removal follows 
another, and thus your sympathies and justice are evinced in 
speedily fulfilling the terrible destinies of our race. 

My friends, your holy book, the Bible, teaches us, that indi- 
vidual offences are punished in an existence, when time shall be 
no more. And the annals of the earth are equally instructive, 
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that national wrongs. "are avenged, and national crimes atoned 
for in this world, to which alone the conformations of existence 
adapt them. 

These events are above our comprehension, and for wise 
purposes. For myself and for my tribe, I ask for justice — I 
believe it will sooner or later occur — and may the Great and 
Good Spirit enable me to die in hope. 

WANNUAUOON, the Muh-he-con-new. 
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To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives . 
of the United States, in Congress assembled : 


FATHERS: 


I pray your listening ear. Iama true Native American, 
descended from one of those characters, whose memory every 
true American reveres. My grandfather, Davin NAU-NAU- | 
NEEK-NUK, was a warrior, and he assisted your fathers in their 
‘struggle for liberty. (See paper marked A, hereto appended.) 
‘I was born in the year L797, and, while yet a lad, (I grate- 
fully acknowledge it,) received a common English education 
under the patronage of the United States. The papers here- 
unto annexed, marked B and C, show that there were two other 
lads educated with me; but I am left alone to tell the story of 
their death, a few years after their return from school. The 
great Sovereign of the Universe has showed great mercy, and 
enabled me to answer some purpose of my education. My 
lot was cast among an interesting people, the old friends of the 
United States, the Stockbridge Nation, who were just emerg- 
ing from a state of barbarism into civilization, and I was em- 
ployed by them to impart that instruction I had received, to 
their youth. By a constant and unwearied attentfon in this 
business, L gained the confidence and good will of all, so that - 
when I arrived to years of manhood, I was immediately trans- 
ferred to attend to the affairs of the nation. Here I would 
frankly acknowledge, that although but poorly qualified for 
public employment, yet, as the tribe lacked educated mien, I 
being young and aspiring for usefulness, consented to under- 
take and do what I could. I moreover felt under great obliga- 
tions to my benefactors, who gave me education, and animated 
40m 
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me to do something to merit their approbation. I will not 
trouble you with the history of my life, but humbly ask leave 
to present to your notice some of my public transactions which 
have taken place within the period of the last thirty years. I 
earnestly ask your kind indulgence in this, for purposes 
hereinafter mentioned. Iwas one of the Deputies from the 
N. Y. tribes, (so called), who concluded the noted Treaty of 
1822, with the Menomonee Indians at Green Bay, for the pur- 
chase of lands, for the future home of the New York tribes of 
Indians. 

In 1824, I procured the passage of a certain law in the New 
. York State Legislature to give the Stockbridge tribe full value 
for their lands, which remained to them in that State; by which 
alone, the tribe was afterwards enabled to remove itself to 
Green Bay. At that time, such removal was in accordance 
with the favorite policy of the General Government. 

In the fall of 1828, I was deputed by the New York Indians, 
who were at Green Bay, and journeyed to the State of New 
York, for the purpose of uniting the New York tribes in a 
petition to Congress, for a confirmation or recognition of their 
rights to the lands purchased by them from the Winnebagoes. 
and Menomonees at Green Bay. The United States Commis- 
sioners had given occasion for this, by purchasing from the 
Menomonees at the Treaty of Little Butte des Morts, in 1827, 
a portion of the very lands the New York Indians had previ- 
ously purchased. 

It is a Well-known fact that many difficulties have unfortu- 
nately befallen the Stockbridge tribe of Indians, in conse- 
quence of the United States purchasing their lands from other 
Indian tribes, together with various other matters of grievance, 
all of which, however, I have the pleasure to say, have been 
finally adjusted by Congress to the entire satisfaction of the 
Stockbridge tribe. I have adverted to them here, only for the - 
purpose of stating that I was employed by the Stockbridge 
tribe, to present them before Congress and the Executive De- 
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partments for adjustment. In giving my attention to this 
business, I journeyed from Green Bay to Washington City 
nine times. (See further particulars given on paper marked 
D, hereto appended.) I could dono more than to communi- 
cate the wants and wishes of my tribe, and urge upon the Gov- 
ernment officers and members of Congress to grant relief, 
Through my representations, the United States Senate kindly 
gave the Stockbridge and Munsee tribes, jointly, two townships 
of land, on the east side of the Winnebago Lake, in the now - 
. State of Wisconsin, in lieu of their location upon Fox River. 

In 1846, while I was in attendance, Congress honored the 
Stockbridge tribe by passing a law recognizing its tribal char- 
acter, and appropriated five thousand dollars for ihe payment 
of their claims upon the Government of the United States. 

In 1848, the Stockbridge tribe, avowedly for the purpose of - 
ridding themselves from further trouble, sold, by Treaty, to the 
Government of the United States, the balance of their lands at 

the Winnebago Lake. Here, again, the United States Senate, 
in their constitutional action upon said Treaty, have shown 
their parental care over their old friends, the Stockbridge tribe, 
by introducing an amendment to said Treaty, authorizing the 
President of the United States to give them not less than sev- 
enty-two sections of land, wherever they may select, upon the 
west side of the Mississippi River, $5,000 in cash, and the 
further sum of $20,000 to be paid in ten annual payments, 
commencing immediately after their removal to their new 
home. . Both of which, however, are in consideration for all 
their old claims upon the Government of the United States. I 
willnow proceed to state the object for which the above state- 
ments are made. lam growing old and poor, by attending 
continually to the business of my people, who are poor and un- 
able to give me adequate compensation. I'am, moreover, dis- 
couraged with that policy which keeps the tribe in continual 
mutations—I mean removals. I have not only witnessed its 
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injurious effects upon the people, but have, to my sorrow, expe- 
rienced it. Ifeel that I cannot go into the wilderness again and 
begin anew. I havelong striven for a home, but, for my situa- 
tion in the tribe, I have been disappointed. These considera- 
tions have led me to approach you in this manner, not in fear, 
but with full confidence that you will recognize me and appreci- 
ate my character, and that if [have done anything to merit your 
approbation, I pray your Honorable Body will please pass a law 
to give me the rights and privileges of a citizen of the United 
States, jand a home, with all my rights in the Stockbridge 
nation enured tome. I have become so attached to that place, 
where I have resided for the last eighteen years, and which has 
become the property of the United States by a Treaty with the 
Stockbridge tribe, as above stated, that it is my earnest wish 
and prayer your Honorable Body will please grant me that 
place as my home, where I may spend the few remaining years 
of my lifein peace, and leave an inheritance for my offspring 
after me. The place is in Stockbridge, Calumet County, Wis- 
eonsin, and comprehended within the following boundaries, to 
wit: bounded on the north by lot No. 38, recommended to be 
patented to Mr. Drxsnow, in the Stockbridge Treaty, of Nov. 
24th, 1848, and the U. S. lot No. 74; south, by lots Nos. 87 
and 70, recommended to be patented to Mr. Jonn DICK; east 
by the Military Road, (so called) passing through the town of 
Stockbridge, and west, by the Winnebago Lake—containing 
860 acres of land, more or less; about fifty acres on the south- 
west corner of said land is all swamp, but makes the whole 
piece a square one. 

In addition I beg leave to state another consideration, which 
has encouraged me to make the application above set forth, 
whieh is this: I have found that the young State of Wisconsin 
has made a liberal provision in her Constitution to give Indians 
equal rights and privileges, if they choose to become citizens; 


and I am so pleased with it, that Iam willing to test those 
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rights and privileges in this place, which my ancestors have 
aided in procuring. All of which, is nevertheless, respect- 
fully submitted to the consideration of your Honorable Body. 
And your petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
WAUN-NAU-CON, alias 
JOHN W. QUINNEY. 
Wasuineton Orry, D. C., April 12th, 1852. 


A 
Wasuineton, D. C., ss: 

The undersigned, Jonn Hapocxs, of the Town of Stock- 
bridge, County of Madison, in the State of New York, being 
duly sworn, doth depose and say, that I was well acquainted 
with Jonn W. QuINNEY’s grandfather, (on his mother’s side,) 
whose name was DAVID NAU-NAU-NEEK-NUK. He lived in the 
same Town, County, and State, where this deponent now re- 
sides, and we were neighbors for nearly twenty years, unto the 
day of his death, which happened in the month of May, in the 
year of our Lord, 1821. He, the said Davip NAU-NAU-NEEK- 
NUK, had the reputation of being one of the Brave Stockbridge 
Indian Warriors of the American Revolution. 

The said Joun Hapocxs doth further depose and say, that 
the said Davin NAU-NAU-NEEK-NUK would sometimes meet 
this deponent’s father, who was another American Revolu- 
tionist, when they would have a real chat together, and recount 
to one another the scenes of White Plains, Saratoga, and many 
other hard fights and skirmishes had with the enemy in the 
Northern District, during the Revolutionary war. This depo- 
nent doth further depose and say, that he had often heard the 
said DAVID NAU-NAU-NEEEK-NUK say, that he had enlisted in 
the regular army a few times, for short periods, but did not 
like that mode of warfare so well as his own, which he called 
the Bush fight. And further this deponent saith not. Given 
at Henn D. ©., this 10th day of March, A. D., 1852. 

JOHN HADOCKS. 
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District OF COLUMBIA, 
County oF WASHINGTON, 

On this tenth day of March, 1852, before the subscriber, a 
Justice of the Peace, in and for said county, personally ap- 
peared Joun Hapocks, and made oath on the Holy Evangely 
of Almighty God, that the foregoing statement, to which he 
affixed his name in my presence, is true. 


W. THOMPSON, Justice of the Peace. 


to wit: 


pem 


B 


Extract of a letter. from the Secretary of War, Henry Dear- 
born, to Capt. Hendricks, Stockbridge Chief. 


€ 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 


January 80th, 1809. 
SIR: 


If you will send one of your sons and two other young lads, 
such as the Chiefs shall agree on, to the nine partners to school, 
the Friends at Baltimore will inform you to what person to 
send them, and the United States will pay their board for a 
reasonable time. 


p 


C 


Hxtract from a letter from J. I. Underhill, Principal of the 
Grammar School, Poughkeepsie, dated Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
April 28d, 1850. 

About the close of the year 1810, three Indian boys, 
named Dennis HENDRICKS, Sotomon U. HENDRICKS, and 
Jonn W. QUINNEY, were placed under the care of my father, 
CALEB UNDERHILL, of Yorktown, Westchester County, N. Y. 
by that esteemed and celebrated Friend, RICHARD Mort, of 
Mamaronick, to be instructed in ‘Agriculture,’ and in the 
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branches of a “good English education.” My father under- 
took the former, and the latter devolved upon me. They con- 
tinued under my tuitión from the above time to the 1st of May, 
1813, and, although I have had thousands of pupils since, I am 
free to say, that none ever excelled them in amiable deport- 
ment, in readiness in endeavoring to be taught as required of 
them, and in docility in receiying and retaining instruction, 
than these youths. The two latter, SonoMoN and Jonn, made 
great advances, for the time, in English grammar, arithmetic, 
surveying &c., and I have not the least doubt, if they had 
been permitted to have gone through a course ‘of classical 


studies, but few of our white young men could have excelled 
them. 


D r 
FURTHER PARTICULARS REFERRED TO: 


Being a brief statement of matters of business between the 
Stockbridge tribe of Indians and the United States, 
in which JOHN W. QUINNEY was employed. 


The New York tribes of Indians having obtained from the 
General Government full permission to buy more land at Green 
Bay, concluded another: Treaty for that purpose, the 18th day 
of October, 1822, with the Menomonee nation of Indians at 
that place. In this Treaty, the Stockbridge tribe was repre- 
sented by Soromon U. HENDRICKS, ABNER W. HENDRICKS, 
and Joun W. QUINNEY, regularly authorized by the tribe for 
that purpose. To accomplish this business, and establish at 
Green Bay, that unfortunate portion of the Stockbridges, who 
emigrated to White River, in Indiana, in 1818, but were dis- 
appointed in their expectations of a home there, in consequence 
of the sale of the lands to the United States by the treaty of 
St. Mary’s, of August 8, 1818, the delegation above men- 
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tioned, before going West, had to proceed to Albany, New 
York, for the purpose of procuring funds for expenses and 
goods for the nation, and the means to make a proportionate 
payment to the Winnebagoes and Menomonees for lands pur- 
chased from them by the New York tribes the preceding year, 
(1821.) Time occupied from the middle of July to November 
24th, say four months. [1822,—four months. ] 

Allthings being satisfactorily arranged by the New York 
tribes about their purchases of lands at Green Bay, the | 
Stockbridges determined to secure their rights by immediate 
possession. They settled upon a plan of removal by detach- 
ments—one to go each year until all wereremoved. To defray 
the expenses connected therewith, they depended upon the 
avails of the small quantity of land still held by them in New 
Stockbridge, New York. One company had already removed, 
when I was appointed to negotiate for the passage of a law by 
the Legislature of the State to give the tribe the full value of 
the balance of their lands, in order to carry out the arrange- 
ments made. The subject was kindly entertained, and a law 
passed during the winter of 1825, granting the wishes of the 
tribe in full. This Act is memorable as being the first ever 
passed by the New York Legislature, to give an Indian tribe 
full value for their lands. Among the Stockbridges, it was a 
plume of credit to the humble negotiator. On this occasion I 
was absent from home onlythree months. [1824-5—8 months.] 

In 1827, the United States held a Treaty at the Little Butte 
des Morts, on Fox River, with various ‘Indian tribes, at 
whieh delegations from all those of New York were present. 
The professed object of this Treaty was to settle boundaries 
between the different tribes. Instead of doing this, however, 
the United States Commissioners procured from the Menomo- 
nees a cession of lands which they had previously ceded to the 
New York tribes. This wanton violation of their rights they 
could not believe was authorized by the President of the Uni- 
ted States, and they resolved to appeal to him for redress. 
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The following winter a delegation accordingly visited Washing- 
ton, but failed to have anything done. Late in the fall of the 
same year, (1828) I was deputed by all the New York Indians 
at Green Bay to visit the tribes in the State of New York for 
the purpose of getting them to unite in a petition and appeal to 
Congress, which duty I performed. I was further employed 
by the latter to see this document printed and forwarded by an 
agent selected by them for that purpose. The result of this 
proceeding was the ratification of the Treaty, with a proviso, 
“saving the rights of the New: York Indians." In the Spring, 
I collected the poor of the Stockbridge nation, who were una- 
ble to remove themselves, to the number of thirty souls, and 
returned home with them. In the performance of these duties 
I was absent from home over eight months. ['82T-8-9— eight 
months. | 

A Commission on the part of the United States visited Green 
Bay in 1880, with a view to effect an amicable compromise of 
the difficulties growing out of the Treaty of 1827, and the at- 
tempted invasion of the rights of the New York Indians, but 
failed to accomplish the object. It was, however, believed that 
delegations from all the tribes interested could settle the matter 
in dispute, before the President of the United States, ina 
manner satisfactory to all concerned. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowing winter, delegates from all the New York tribes repaired 
to Washington—the Stockbridges snd Munsees being repre- 
sented by myself. A large delegation of the Menomonees, 
under the charge of their agent, also came on. The Stock- 
bridges and other New York Indians at Green Bay labored 
under great disadvantages. Many of the old Menomonee chiefs, 
with whom the above Indians made the Treaties by which they 
acquired their lands in that region, were dead; others had been 
deposed, and young chiefs put in their places. These, opera- 
ted upon and influenced by interested and designing men, were 
disposed to act in a manner hostile to the just rights and inter- 
ests of the New York Indians. Hence, as seen in the treaty 
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of 1831—by which the difficulties referred to were endeavored 
to be settled, the Menomonee delegation complained of en- 
croachments by the Pottawatomies, Winnebagoes and New 
York Indians, and alledged never having sold lands to the 
latter. Strange to say, they were negotiated with as though 
they had not done so. The Treaty was concluded in total dis- 
regard of the rights of the New York Indians. They were 
treated as intruders, and as if they had no home in the Green 
Bay country, though they had secured one there at great ex- 
pense and many sacrifices and hardships. By the Treaty as 
concluded, this was to be wrested from them, as had previously 
been their lands on White River, in Indiana, by the Treaty of 
1818. Their delegation came to Washington, disposed to 
agree to any arrangements that would do them substantial jus- 
tice, but their rights being thus disregarded, they were reluct- 
antly compelled to remonstrate against the Treaty being rati- 
fied, unless amended in such manner as to do them justice. In 
consequence of our remonstrances, the ratification of the Treaty 
was postponed for that session of Congress, and we returned 
home. Iwas absent from home, and engaged on the foregoing 
matters, from November ist to April 31st, nearly six months. 
[1830-31—six months. ] 

It is true, that by the Treaty above referred to, a country was 
purchased of the Menomonees, for the New York Indians, and 
that it was not far from where they then resided, but the idea 
of being again thrust out of their homes, and to have to go 
through the severe and trying ordeal of re-establishing them- 
selves in a new location, filled them with dread and dismay.— 
Still, as glowing descriptions had been given of the country, 
and its advantages, and they were disposed to comply with 
the wishes of the authorities of the United States, they 
concluded to have it examined, to see whether, without too 
great sacrifices, they would be justified in accepting it, and 
acquiescing in the Treaty. After a fair and impartial 
‘xamination, however, it was found to be entirely unsuit- 
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able. The Stockbridges and Munsees then determined 
to separate themselves from the other New York Indians, 
and negotiate with the Government for the best terms 
they could get. Joun METOXEN and myself were appointed, 
and we repaired to Washington for that purpose, in November, 
1831. Delegations from other tribes also came on, and we 
jointly succeeded in obtaining a hearing. We gave a correct 
description of the country which had been set apart for us, rep- 
resented its entire unsuitableness, and prayed to be permitted 
to remain where we were. We met with a peremptory refusal. 
We then proposed to take other lands, far in the woods, on the 
east side of Winnebago Lake, which was agreed to, and the 
amount to be paid to us for our improvements was then fixed 
upon. With corresponding modifications, the treaty ratified 
upon condition of the assent of the Menomonees being given 
thereto, which was done by a supplemental treaty made in Oc- 
tober, 1832. Thus ended one of the most complicated and 
trying affairs with which the Stockbridges ever had anything 
to do, and which subjected them to great anxiety and trouble, 
and much expense. On this occasion I was engaged, and ab- 
sent from home six months. [1831-2 — 6 months. ] 

In the winter of 1888, a delegation of Oneidas, from Green 
Bay, visited Washington, and concluded a Treaty with the Go- 
vernment,.by whica they were allowed the sum of $35,500, 
‘in reimbursement of moneys expended by said Indians, and 
** in remuneration of the services of their chiefs and agents in 
* purchasing and securing a title to the land ceded in the first 
“& article of the Treaty, viz: the land set apart for them in the 
“ first article of the Treaty with the Menomonees, of February 
* 8th, 1881, and the second article of the Treaty with the same 
“ tribe, of October 27th, 1832." This just and liberal allow- 
ance to their brethren, the Oneidas, made the hearts of the - 
Stockbridges glad. They were similarly situated, and had like 
claims upon the Government, and they thought that the time 
had now come when the Government was willing to do justice 
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to all the New York Indians in Wisconsin, for the hardships 
they had suffered, and the heavy expenses they had incurred in 
removing to, and securing themselves homes in, the Green Bay 
country. AUSTIN E. QUINNEY, the Sachem of the tribe, and 
myself, were, therefore, appointed, and repaired to Washing- 
ton, to lay before the Government our claims for remuneration, 
on account of expenses and losses connected with, and growing 
out of, our procuring lands for ourselves on White river, in In- 
diana, and at Green Bay; our self-removal; and those lands 
being taken from us, by treaties with other tribes, without com- 
pensation. We failed to obtain any recognition of our just 
claims, which were, however, continued to be presented year 
after year, until they were finally adjusted by the Senate of the 
United States, in the amendment made by that body to the 
Treaty of 1848, by which we were allowed the sum of $25,000, 
and lands, not less than seventy-two sections. I was absent 
from home, in the performance of the above duty, very nearly 
Six months. [1839 — 6 months.] 

In 1841-2, in.company with J. N. Curcxs, I again visited 
Washington on the above business, being absent from home 
about eight months. [1841-2 — 8 months. ] 

I made another visit, with the Sachem of the tribe, in 1844, 
for the same object, and for the purpose of obtaining a modifi- 
cation of the law of Congress of March 8d, 1848, making the 
Stockbridges citizens, contrary to the wishes of a majority of 
those people, and was absent from home four months. [1844 
—4 months. | 

In 1846, I was appointed to visit Washington alone, and had 
the gratification of succeeding in procuring the repeal of the 
law of 1848, and an allowance by Congress of $5,000 on ac- 
count of our claims above referred to. On this occasion I was 
absent from home eight months. [1846 — 8 months. ] 

The $5,000 above referred to, having been withheld, together 
with other moneys belonging to the tribe, I visited Washington 
again in 1848, to endeavor to obtain payment of the same, and 
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to get the provisions of the act of 1846, repealing that of 1843, 
carried out, but was compelled to return home without effect- 
ing anything. Absent five months. [1848—5 months. ] 

In company with Austin E. Quinney, Sachem of the tribe, 
I visited Washington, in 1850, for the above purposes, and to 
obtain permission for our tribe to select the lands granted by 
the amendment to the treaty of 1848, on the Mississippi river. 
We were successful in both objects. Absent, on this occasion 
also, five months. [1850 — 5 months. | 

In all, 63 months — or 5 years and 8 months. 

I am now on my ninth visit to Washington, in an official or 
delegated capacity — on important business of my tribe, with 
reference to their new location in the West, which has not 
yet been fixed upon, and arrangements for their removal there- 
to. JOEN W. QUINNEY. 

Wasuineaton Orry, April 12th, 1852. | 
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EARLY TIMES IN SHEBOYGAN COUNTY. 


—— 


BY HORACE RUBLEE, OF MADISON. 


In collecting sketches of the first settlement and early history 
of the several localities of the State, the object of the State 
Historical Society, as I understand it, is to obtain the mate- 
rials out of which the future historian may construct a life-like 
picture, not merely of the leading events, but of the character, 
circumstances, expectations, and social condition of the pio- 
neer settlers. 

History has come down from her stilts in these latter days, 
and delights as much in depicting the every day life of the 
people, asin tracing the intrigues of politicians or the manceu- 
vers and exploits of military chieftains. In the complex web 
of events, the most trivial circumstance may come to possess 
an unexpected importance by its connection with subsequent 
occurrences; an anecdote may throw light upon the habits and 
social life of a people; the obscurest name may suddenly be- 
come invested with a profound interest to the genealogical 
inquirer, —— l 

In complying with the request to furnish a sketch of the early 
history of Sheboygan County, I have obtained such facts and 
dates as I could from the earliest settlers, and have supplied the 
remainder concerning a period a little later, but still belonging 
to the pioneer times, from personal recollection. Much of the 
present paper may be of no importance, but so far as 16 goes I 
have endeavored to make it a correct and faithful outline of the 
period to which it relates. 

The name of the first white settler of Sheboygan County, 
was Winttam Paine. He went there from Chicago, in the 
autumn of 1834, with the purpose of building a saw-mill on the 
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Sheboygan River, at the first rapids, about three miles from its 
mouth. There were valuable pineries, at that time, in the 
vicinity. He erected a small log cabin, about half a mile 
below the site of the mill, at the mouth of a little creek, since 
known asthe Follett creek. During the following winter the 
mill and dam were completed, and wére ready for operation in 
the spring of 1885. In September of that year, Painz sold 
the mill and claim to WILLIAM FARNSWORTH, for many years 
previous to that time engaged in the fur trade with the Indians 
in the neighborhood of Green Bay. FARNSWORTH put the 
mill and premises in charge of JONATHAN FornETT, who, 
with his family, had come there in the meamtime for this 
purpose. The FornnETTS were tho first white family which 
settled in the County. The next November, the governmental 
survey having just been completed, the lands in the vicinity 
were brought into market. At ihe first Sales, held at Green 
Bay, the mill property was bid in by FARNSWORTH, who, up to 
that time, had only held a squatter’s title. 

The village plat of Sheboygan, the site of the present city, 
was surveyed and platted for the proprietors, Messrs. GEORGE 
Smita, DANIEL WHITNEY, WILLIAM Bruce, and SETH REES, 
during the winter and spring of 1835-36, by Wm. S. Trow- 
BRIDGE, now of Milwaukee. The first sale of lots was by 
auction, at Chicago, in June, 1836. The first framed building 
on the present city plat, was a publie house, known as the 
Sheboygan House, and destroyed by fire à number of years 
ago. ‘This was erected in the spring of 1896, by the proprie- 
tors of the village. The August following, CHARLES D. Conz 
and family settled there, being the first white family upon the 
site of the present town. The year is one celebrated for wild 
speculations in western lands and wilderness cities. Several 
more families came on during the fall, and a number of young 
men, adventurous spirits with speculation in their eyes. The 
nearest settlement, at the south, was Milwaukee; at the north, 
Green Bay. An unbroken forest extended west-ward to the 
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prairies of Fond du Lac. But none of these circumstances 
prevented the most extravagant expectations of the immediate 
growth of a populous and flourishing city at Sheboygan. Mil- 
waukee was then a small village. The settlers of Sheboygan 
believed that, situated as they were, about midway between 
Green Bay and the southern boundary of the Territory, their 
towh would soon outgrow Milwaukee, and that it was destined 
io become the metropolis of Wisconsin. A number of framed 
dwelling-houses and stores were erected during the fall and vil- 
lage lots rose rapidly in value. A lot which two years after- 
wards could not have been sold for as many shillings, was consid- 
ered a bargain at five or six hundred dollars. At the sametime, 
there was not a farm in the county; not twenty acres of cuki- 
vated land within forty miles. But this was no obstacle to 
building a western city in 1886. No one stopped to consider 
that in order to establish commerce, to sell merchandise, to ply 
the various mechanic arts, there was a necessity for a produc- 
tive class in the vicinity. Everybody was expecting sudden 
affluence from the rise in the prices of wild lands. There was 
a temporary show of prosperity, while they were patronizing 
one another, which continued during the time they were fitting 
up their houses, and getting settled in them. This was very 
encouraging while it lasted. But, all on a sudden, it was dis- 
covered that everybody was out ef money and that nobody had 
anything to do. This was in the. winter of 1886-37. F. M. 
RUBLEE, now of LaCrosse, then a young man in his twentieth 
year, taught the first school in the county that winter. Pro- 
visions were extravagantly high as well as scarce. Salt pork 
was a luxury before spring, which few could obtain. All pro- 
visions had to be brought by lake. During the winter months, 
when navigation had closed, there was no communication with 
the outside world, exeept by an Indian trail, over which, once 
a week, the mail was carried by a footman. Still the people 
kept up courage. With the opeming of navigation, they were 
confident the good times woüld return. A new influx of immi- 
42m 
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gration was looked for, and fortunes were to be realized from 
the sale of corner lots. But, with the spring, the great revul- 
sion reached even that remote outpost of civilization. The 
game of speculation in wild lands was played out for some 
years. The expected purchasers did not arrive. There was 
nething for the people to do but to seek out new fields of 
effort, where they might obtaina livelihood. A few purchased 
lands back in the country, and settled upon them. Others 
went away to the south. ‘The stores and shops were all closed. 
The dwelling houses were abandoned. But one family was 
left on the plat for a time. It was literally a “deserted 
village." 

About the same time, a settlement had been made at She- 
boygan Falls, five miles back from the Lake. S1iLAs STEAD- 
MAN and Davi» Gironines were the pioneer settlers. A saw 
mill was built there, which gave employment to a number of 
men, and formed the nucleus of a permanent settlement. 

My father, AnvAH RUBLES, came west in the fall of 1889, 
and engaged in lumbering in Sheboygan County during the en- 
suing winter. His family came on the next summer, when my 
first personal acquaintance with the locality began. Some 
idea of the hardships occasionally endured by the pioneer 
settlers of the West, may be gained from one of the experien- 
ces of my father during his first winter there. While in the - 
woods one day, a limb of a tree fell, striking upon his shoulder 
and dislocated his arm. There was no surgeon nearer than 
Milwaukee. His companions endeavored to set it, but in vain. 
Their efforts only increased the inflammation of the bruised 
and dislocated limb. This was near evening, and the following 
morning he was compelled to set out for Milwaukee, on foot and 
alone, for surgical aid. There was no road except an Indian 
trail, and no settlement until he reached Port Washington. 
The weather was cold and there was considerable snow on the 
ground. He was two days in reaching Milwaukee, suffering all 
the time from torturing pain, and when he arrived there the 
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dislocated joint had become so swollen and inflamed that it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that it was restored to its place. 

In the summer of 1840, there were but three families at the 
village of Sheboygan. Only small coasting vessels, engaged 
in carrying lumber south, touched there.. Our family came 
around the lakes, by steamer, to Milwaukee. Thence we pro- 
ceeded by a small schooner. This, after a passage of about 
sixteen hours, anchored off Sheboygan; and, an hour or two 
before dawn, one beautiful summer night, in the latter part of 
June, we were transferred to a scow-boat, which was soon 
rowed in at the mouth of the river, and Janded. The nforning 
showed a strange spectacle. Scattered about through the 
` pleasant groves, of second-growth pine and oak, which covered 
the plat, were well-built dwelling houses, neatly painted, and 
new; and along several streets were a number of buildings, 
designed for stores, all abandoned. Now and then a straggling 
Indian might be seen, or the tinkle of his pony’s bell heard, 
but of other inhabitants there was neither sight nor sound. 
Three white families, however, did reside somewhere near the 
harbor at this period; those of JosHua Brown, Huex 
Rirrzr and Horace Sronz. I think I can now recollect 
the name of every white man then living in the county.— 
Besides those mentioned, a young man of the name of SAMUEL 
FARNSWORTH resided at Sheboygan. Back from the Lake, 
about a mile, in the vicinity of the present City Cemetery, 
there lived a hardy old English farmer, Jonn Jounson, with a 
large family. Three of his sons, GEORGE, JOHN and MICHAEL, 
were grown up men, who were employed about FARNWORTH'S 
Mill, which was then in charge of A. Farrow, and my father, 
AnvaAH RUBLEE. At the Falls lived Cuantzes D. Cors, who 
was the Post-Master, the only Post-Office in the county being 
then located there; Davip GIDDINGS, McNisx, 
Brae, Evisu THORPE, JOHN ARNOLD, and Quincy HALL. 
Gippines, ARNOLD and THORPE were single men. _ Two miles 
west, on the present Fond du Lac road, WILLIAM TROWBRIDGE 
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had commenced a farm. His sons, BENJAMIN, WILLIAM and 
JAMES were men grown. About four miles to the South-West, 
in the present town of Lima, A. G. Dym, WENDELL Horr- 
MAN, NEWELL UPHAM, and BENJAMIN FIRMIN had begun 
farms. Five or six miles south, in the present town of Gibbs- 
ville, Joan D. Grsss, JAMES GIBBS, and WILLIAM and PETER - 
PALMER, had begun farms. During the year BENJ. GIBBS 
settled on an adjoining tract. The other new comers that year 
were ALBERT ROUNESVILLE, STEPHEN WooLVERTON, who 
came on to take charge of the Light House, near Sheboygan, 
and Col. Bensamin F. Moozrs, of late years connected with 
the Land Office at Menasha. Writs FARNSWORTH spent a 
. part of his time there. Such was Sheboygan i in 1840. Along 
the Lake shore, during the summer, there were a number of 
fishermen, mostly from Ohio, a rough, hard-drinking set of fel-' 
lows, who left the country as soon as cold stormy weather 
came on in the fall. At that time considerable numbers of 
white fish were caught at these fisheries. These and lumber 
constitutetl the only exports. There was not at the time, nor 
for several years afterwards, a physician, lawyer, or clergyman 
nearer than Milwaukee. There was not a store or trading 
shop of any kind in the county. Everything had to be ob- 
tained from Milwaukee. If any considerable package of 
goods was wanted, the articles were obtained by way of the 
Lake. If some trifle, it was sent for by the carrier of the 
weekly mail, which was then brought by horseback. Many 
were the commissions entrusted to this important personage, 
in those days. This woman wanted a paper of pins ; that man 
a pound of tobacco ; one some tea; another some saleratus ; and, 
for a small consideration, the mail carrier transacted the busi- 
ness, and brought the desired articles in the course of a week, 
if he did not happen to forget- them. 

The only apology for.a grist mill was a single stone, about 
a foot in diameter, in the saw mill at the Falls. The whole 
affair, hopper, gearing, ‘ete. , occupied about as much space as 
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a small sized fanning mill. It cracked the grain into moder- 
ately small fragments, producing very excellent material for 
Graham bread. 

This condition of things lasted for several years. The peo- 
ple, living upon homely fare, and in the simplest style, were 
contented and happy. Nature, the kind mother, rarely fails to 
compensate us for the privations under which we suffer. So 
it was then. If there were no doctors, there were no sick; if 
there were no expounders of the law, there were no vexatious 
law-suits, and difficulties between man and man were easily and 
speedily adjusted; if there were no spiritual guides and advisers, ` 
no great offences against the higher law of justice were commit- 
_ ted, and the prevailing moral sentiment of the community was 
sound and healthful. In the spring of 1843, HENRY CONKLIN 
brought a small stock of dry goods and groceries, and opened 
a store at Sheboygan, and the following year, the road being 
opened westward to Fond du Lac, the tide of emigration be- 
gan to turn in that direction, and the county rapidly to fill with 
settlers. And here, the period of its pioneer history may be 
considered to close. 

Such is a very hasty and imperfect sketch of the first settle- 
ment of Sheboygan. It may be proper, however, to add a few 
words in relation to the foreign, European-born element which 
eonstitutes"so large a proportion of the present population of 
the county. Nearly half, and perhaps more than half of the 
inhabitants of the city of Sheboygan are Germans and Hol- 
landers. Throughout the Northern portion of the county the 
population is almost exclusively German. In the South-East, 
is the largest settlement of Hollanders in the State. 

The first German settlement in the county was made in the 
Spring of 1845, ünder the auspices of Ilzxav C. HEIDE, of 
Milwaukee, upon Section 13, Town 15, Range 22—the town of 
Sheboygan Falls. The names of these pioneer Germans were 
GEORGE THIERMAN, DEIDRICH BARTLES, DEIDRICH Loax- 
MAN, and HEIDE, a brother of Hunry C. HEIDE, the 
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owner of the land. In the fall of 1846, a number of German 
families settled in the same county, and during the two years 
following there was a very heavy German immigration. Four 
towns, viz; Morel, Hermann, Rhine, and Wilson, are almost 
exclusively occupied by Germans. 

The first Holland settlement was made in October, 1846, on 
Section 18, Town 18, Range 22—since named Holland—by : 
G. H. Tg Korste. The present inhabitants of the town are 
nearly all Hollanders, who have brought with them the industry 
. and thrift which characterizes them in their native country. 


EARLY EVENTS IN THE FOUR LAKE COUNTRY. 


BY PROF. C. B, CHAPMAN, M. D., OF MADISON. 


Although not one of the pioneers of the Four Lake Country, 
it has been a cherished object to preserve such mementos and 
reminiscences, as would become matters of interest in the 
future history of the country. Er 

Some of these early settlers are still in our midst, while oth- 
ers have passed away, either by death or removal. Among 
those recently deceased, was ABEL RASDELL, who, I believe, 
was one of the very first settlers in the Four Lake region. His 
first settlement was at Porter’s Grove, which is situated about 
nine miles from the Blue Mounds, at which place he had charge 
of some business, in connection with Mr. James Morrison.— 
This was in 1828, and the same year they were joined by Col. 
EBENEZER BuraHaM. Our worthy Mrs. Morrison joined her 
husband in January, 1829. Gov. Henry Dope preceded 
them but by one year in the occupancy of this region, having 
located near his present home, in 1827. Mr. Morrison built 
two cabins in 1828, near the locality now known as Porter’s 
Grove, one of which was designed as a repository of goods. 
The means of traffic with the Indians was then very limited, 
consisting mostly in the exchange of goods of various cheap 
kinds, for furs, of which the Indians had no just knowledge. 
Their goods consisted mostly of calico, woolen cloth, wampum, 
and beads. There was nothing like a fixed system of exchange. 
An article of goods worth one shilling, would often readily ex- 
change for the skin ot an otter, worth five dollars, The Indians 
had no idea of the value of anything, and had no frugal ideas 
with regard to means of living. They subsisted mostly upon 
aninial food, which generally consisted of ducks and fish. There 
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was a root used by the Indians, which they regarded as a sub- 
stitute for potatoes, which was found in marshes, growing in & 
succession of bulbs. Mr. RASDELL said it had no resemblance 
to the arrow root, either in root or top. I was quite unable to 
set a satisfactory impression of whut it was. Mr. RASDELL 
had not seen it for several years. The name given it by the 
Indians was MWVo-ah-how-in. Mr. RasDELL was once cast 
ashore from Mendota Lake, and having no provisions, subsisted 
upon this root for ten days. This was in 1835, while arranging 
a trading establishment near the First Lake. Ata prior date, 
while on an excursion near the same Lake, he saw a bear, and 
soon after coming across the wigwams near its outlet, he inform- 
ed the Indians, who willingly sallied out, being in great want 
of food, and soon succeeded in capturing it. They readily di- 
vided the prey, allowing a liberal share to RasDELL’s party, 
although quite short of food themselves. A trading establish- 
ment was located at or near the City of the Four Lakes in 1885 
or'36. That place, at first, seemed to him more. likely to be- 
‘come the capital, than Madison. The Winnebago Indians, at 
that time, were regarded as friendly. The Sacs and Foxes had 
been displeased by the Pottawattamies and Winnebagoes, which 
led to à visit from Bre THUNDER, to the region of the Four 
Lakes about that time. The Indians then appeared to be more 
provident, for in 1831, '82 and 88, he believed that they raised not 
less than three thousand bushels of corn at the various fields 
and villages about the Lakes. This was mostly stored in places 
arranged below ground, enclosed by the trunks of small trees, 
with which it was covered, and then often covered with earth. 
In the month of June, 1832, was the first assault from the 
Indians in this region of country. At that time three men 
were killed near the rude fort which had been reared at Blue 
Mounds. The Indians seemed to cherish cruel intentions, as 
was inferred from their treatment of the bodies of these men, 
after they were slain, for they were horribly mutilated. These 
men were SMITH, FORCE and GREEN; others have only referred 
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to the names of Forcz and GREEN, which has led to the impres- 
sion that Mr. SMITH may not have been killed at that precise 
time. Mr. RaspELL was one of fourteen men who were sent 
forward as a stout, when Gen. Donen was pursuing BLACK 
Hawk from Rock River westward, before the battle at Wiscon- 
sin Heights. His party encamped about ten miles east of the 
Catfish. 

They left their encampment early in the morning, and prece- 
ded the main body about two miles, crossing the Catfish just 
below where the bridge leading out of Williamson street, Madi- 
son, now stands. When they arrived at the point, near where 
PARKER'S planing-mill stands, an Indian was seen coming 
up from the waters’ edge, near the present watering-place, be- 
low the Lake House, who seated himself upon the bank 
apparently indifferent to his fate. In amoment after, his body 
was pierced by several balls, one of which passed in at the tem- 
ple, and out at the back part of his head. From Mr. RaspzEy’s 
description of the position of the wound, I have little doubt 
that the skull of this Indian is now in my possession. He said 
the Indian proved to have been seated upon a grave, where he 
probably seated himself with the heroic intention of ending his 
days upon the grave of some dear friend or kindred. This he 
thought, occurred about 8 o’clock in the morning, possibly 
earlier. The Indian was seated with his back partly towards 
the party, and was turning, apparently to look at them, when 
he received the shot. If the party had more fully appreciated 
the character of their victim, his life would, most likely, have 
been saved ; but so frequent had been the deceptions practiced 
upon the whites, that it was not deemed safe to trust him, and 
they were, at the time, impressed with the idea, that he was one 
of a party lying near in ambush. 

This party, which was commanded by Capt. GENTRY, was 
sent forward in order to reconnoiter and prevent a surprise by 
the main body, for they were well assured: that the main body 
of Indians was but a short distance in advance, as was after- 
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wards proved, for this was the morning of the memorable 21st 
of July, near the evening of which, was fought the battle of 
Wisconsin Heights. They hastened forward, passing a little 
north of the Capitol Park, in Madison, and along the Lake 
near the University. When near Pheasant Branch, they 
Saw an Indian in advance of them, who continued for the same 
distance for a short time, with no apparent definite purpose ; 
when he suddenly placed himself behind a tree, from which he 
fired at them. Ashe had plainly exhibited his intentions, their 
course, was very plain, and he was soon slain, by a shot from 
one of the party. By spreading out to right and left, his refuge 
from them was of little avail, and in an effort to escape he was 
shot down. So hot was their chase, that no time was appro- 
priated to the examination of his body; but some weeks 
afterwards, and after the prairie had been burned over, on ex- 
amination of his body, the watch which was taken from the 
body of Mr. Forcz was found among his effects. The watch 
was the more readily recognized, as it had been used at the fort 
at Blue Mounds to regulate the service of sentinels. Mr: Ras- 
DELL, with his party, hastened onward, after their adventure 
with the Indian near Pheasant Branch, and was engaged with 
the army under Generals Donar and HENRY, at the Wisconsin. 

During the battle, he said an Indian of noble form stood 
upon a high rock, apparently engaged in cheering on his men, 
when a gun, considerably larger than others, was brought to 
bear upon him, but without effecting any injury; he soon re- 
treated from his position. This Indian was supposed to have 
been the old chief Buack HAWK. 

Another incident which illustrated the mode of Indian war- 
*fare was related, showing the necessity of meeting them with 
some tact., As a number of men were in close proximity to 
some straggling Indians in the midst of the battle, and were 
firing from behind boulders, logs, or anything which would 
afford protection, a man who was near Mr. RasDELL would often 

raise his head above the log, in order to reconnoiter. While 
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thus engaged, a ball from the gun of an Indian, who was con- 
eealed quite near them, and before unobserved, took effeet just 
above the eye. The poor follow thus paid a dear forfeit for his 
disregard of the adviee given him by his more careful com- 
panions. 

During the years referred to, other scenes were being enact- 
ed, and by other parties, in the Four Lake region. On the 
15th and 16th of October, 1832, Capt. Low, with privates 
JAMES HALPIN and ARCHIBALD ORISMAN encamped on Mo- 
nona Lake ridge. At that time, about five hundred Indians 
were encamped between where the Capitol now stands aud the : 
shore of Lake Monona. These Indians came here for the pur- 
pose of traffic with a French trader who had his goods ina 
temporary Indian-built hut near RoBrnson’s stone house. The 
name of this trader was Louis ARMEL. Capt. Low and his 
command came down from the Portage, (Fort Winnebago,) in 
pursuit of some deserters whom they readily found, as they had 
imbibed too freely of the French trader’s bad whiskey, to be 
well qualified to secrete themselves. One of them had taken 
80 great liberty in his debauch that he was unable to be carried 
back immediately. I was also led to infer that the amiable 
officer and his command were led to patronize the drinking de- 
partment which was conducted by the French trader, quite as 
much as corresponded well with their mission. This expedi- 
tion came from the Fort by way of Dekorra, and Hastings’ 
creek (now known as Enspringer’s) and then across the prairie, 
and along the north-west side of Lake Monona, through the old 
plat of the City of the Four Lakes, and around the west end 
of the Lake, through the present University grounds. A cabin 
was built at ENSPRINGER'S place at a very early day. This 
house, which for some time served as a resort for persons 
coursing through the country, was supposed to have been 
burned by a soldier named Joun H, Muaan, who had been 
flogged, and drummed out of the garrison at Fort Winnebago, 
to which punishment he was subjected for selling Hquors clan- 
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destinely. The man perished from] cold the night following, 
about eleven miles towards Galena, along what is known as the 
Military Road. The poor fellow probably finding that he would 
not be able to stand the severe cold, strapped himself to a tree 
with the fastenings of his soldier’s knapsack. He was soon 
after discovered frozen stiff, by an expedition on its way from 
Galena to Fort Winnebago, where his effects, including five 
hundred dollars in gold, were taken, and forwarded to the War 
Department, where they might be claimed by his friends. A 
command was immediately sent back to bury him. His body 
is supposed to rest at the foot of the tree under which he per- 
ished. This was about midway between Hastings’ and Ru- 
ney’s, between which places there were no habitations at that 
period, and this was the way most commonly traveled by per- 
sons who were passing from Fort Winnebago to Madison. 

Mr. Hatpin referred to some of the principal thorough-fares 
of ten years ago, which passed directly along on the general 
course of these Indian trails, which passed from one to another 
of the principal Indian villages. In 1886, there was great fear 
of another assault from the Indians at Green Bay, and Mr. 
HALPIN was sent with a dispatch from Fort Howard to Fort 
. Winnebago, and thence to Prairie du Chien or Fort Crawford, 
which was then in command of Gen. ZACHARY TAYLOR. 
Thence Mr. Harrin was still sent on to Fort Snelling, with 
like dispatches; but, on his return, all was quiet along the 
chain of forts, and the alarm most likely originated in the fear- 
ful surmisings of some timid ones. Both RAspELL aid HALPIN 
bore testimony to the characteristics of Indians which have so 
often been referred to by others. Their representation was, that 
they had no fear of Indians while passing through their coun- 
try, provided they were not supplied with whiskey; that they 
would not take advantage of the lonely stranger who approached 
them with confidence; that the traveler might approach their 
hut with the strongest reliance upon receiving a portion of the 
best they possessed, for which they would take nothing; that 
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this would account for the confidence with which they would 
approach the white man with requests for what they wished, as 
he could not account for the reluctance with which he parted 
with that which he so abundantly possessed. 

Mr. HALPIN mentioned one fact which, though of little im- 
portance, it may not be out of place to repeat. Although the 
first log-house was erected by Mr. RASDELL in 1886, the few 
residents of Madison were compelled to bring water from the 
Lakes until 1889, when the first well upon the plat was sunk 
on the American House lot. The labor was performed by two 
soldiers named James NEVILL and JAMES WHILDEAN, who 
was an Italian. l 
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JUNE‘, July 10th, 1859. 


ee —— 


1 


Drar Sin — The enclg jed letter from Hon. Sawu F. Vin- 
TON, of Ohio, giving the history of the establishment of the 
boundary line between our State, on the north, and Michigan, 
should be in the possession of our Historical Society. 

I will thank you to lay it before the Society, together with 
some strictures thereon by Hon. J. D. Dory, and have them 
incorporated in the proceedings, that they may be preserved 
and made public. 

It appears from this testimony of Mr. VINTON, that the 
boundary line was suggest; d by Mr. Preston, of South Caro- 
lina, in 1884. 

Mr. Vinton is the on] ; living witness, hence the importance 
of preserving his letter. It may yet have an important bear- 
ing on the question of the formation of the proposed State of 
Superior. Yours, 


C. BILLINGHURST. 
L. C. DRAPER, Eso. 


Senna £P rt À— 


V asHineton Crry, April 80th, 1858. 
Hox. 0. BILLINGHURÇ | : 


Duar Sır — I have \ :en prevented, by other calls upon my 
time, from giving an ear.ier answer to your esteemed favor of 
the 15th instant. 

In the conversation to which you refer in your letter, you 
remarked it was generally supposed the Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan was given to that State, as a compensation for the 
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country that was in dispute on her southern border, in the 
Lower Peninsula, and which, at the time of the admission of 
that State, was confirmed to Ohio. 

The Upper Peninsula was included within the limits of Mich- 
igan, not as an equivalent for the country in dispute, but 
because it was thought that part of the old North-Western 
Territory, which lies West of Lake Michigan, was too large for 
one State. 

The impression that it was given to Michigan, by way of 
compensation, arose, [ presume, from the fact, that the Act ad- 
mitting Michigan into the Union, gave to that State the country 
beyond the Lake, and also settled the northern boundary of 
Ohio. During the two sessions immediately preceding the ad- 
mission of Michigan, the question of the northern boundary of 
Ohio was before committees of the Senate and House. 

On the 11th of December, 1884, a bill to establish the nor- 
thern boundary of Ohio, was referred to the Judiciary commit- 
tee of the Senate, which was composed of Mr. CLAYTON, of 
Delaware, Mr. Preston, of South Carolina, Gov. BELL, of 
New Hampshire, Judge SMITH, of Connecticut, and Mr. WAT- 
KINS LEIGH, of Virginia, all of whom were men of distinguished 
ability. i 

I was deputed, by the Ohio delegation, to go before that 
committee, and argue the question for Ohio. It was argued for 
Michigan by Mr. Lyon, who was the Delegate for the Territo- 
ry. lt was elaborately argued by both of us. The question 
in dispute, involved, among other things, the interpretation of 
the fifth article of the Ordinance of 1787, which, you will recol- 
lect, limits the number of States to five, that might be formed 
out of the North-Western Territory. Michigan would be the 
fourth, and, consequently, if that article were adhered to, the 
fifth State would embrace all the remaining territory. 

When the argument was closed, Mr. PRESTON inquired how 
much territory lay West of Lake Michigan ? 

The answer was, that the country had never been surveyed ; 
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but was supposed to contain more than & hundred thousand 
square miles. He remarked that the peninsula of Michigan 
was an unequal division of'the remaining territory ; and that 
the country West of the Lake was too large for one State. He 
put his finger on a map which hung before him, and drew it 
along the very line^which now forms the boundary between 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and remarked that he thought that 
would be a fair division of the country. 

Mr. Lyon protested strongly against that suggestion. He 
said they did not wish to extend the State beyond the limits of 
the Lower Peninsula—that, for a great part of the year, nature 
had separated the Upper and Lower Peninsulas by impassable 
barriers, and that there never could be any identity of interest, 
or community of feeling between them. That was the first 
time I heard the suggestion made. This was before Michigan 
had applied for admission. And as the question of the bound- 
ary of Michigan, other than that bordering on Ohio, had not 
been referred to the committee, they simply reported a bill to 
establish that boundary according to the claims of Ohio. The 
bill passed the Senate, but was not acted upon in the House. 

At the commencement of the next session, the same bill was 
again referred to the committee on the Judiciary, which was 
composed of Mr. CLAYTON, Mr. Bucuanan, Mr. Latex, Mr. 
Preston, and Mr. Crrrrenpun. On the Ist of March, 1880, , 
that committee made an elaborate report on the subject, in 
which they decided the question in dispute, in favor of Ohio, 
upon its merits. Vide8 vol. Senate Documents, Ist sess. 24th 
Cong., No. 211. After disposing of the merits of the case, the 
committee proceeded to say, ‘if Michigan be not sufficiently 
large, it is easy to remedy that objection, and if the Ordinance 
is to remain unchanged, as it must, unless the State of Virginia 
will consent to an alteration of it, so immense a tract of coun- 
try as Wisconsin presents, ought notto be formed into a single 
State. Whatever disadvantage may arise, from connecting 
with Michigan a portion of the country west or north of the 
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Lake, is, we think, not to be weighed with the inconvenience of 
subjecting, forever after, to the jurisdiction of a single State; 
all the inhabitants who may reside in the region west and 
north of the Lake." (Vide page 1T of the Report.) 

I have quoted the above to show, that the committee placed 
the subject of extending the boundary of Michigan beyond the 
Lake, exclusively on the ground of public policy, and not on 
the ground of compensating that State for the loss of what she 
claimed on her Ohio border. While the bill to establish the 
northern boundary of Ohio, on which that report was made, 
was before the committee, a message was received from the 
the President of the United States, transmitting to the Senate, 
the Constitution of Michigan; and also a message respecting 
the nérthern boundary of Ohio. These two messages were 
referred to a select committee, composed of Mr. Benton, Mr. 
" WRIGHT, of New York, Mr. Cuayron, Mr. CRITTENDEN, and 
Mr. Prentiss, of Vermont. On the 22d of March, 1836, that 
committee reported a bill to establish the northern boundary 
of Ohio, and for the admission of Michigan into the Union.— 
That bill became a law, and extended the boundary of Michi- 
gan to its presènt limits. That committee made no report with 
the bill. While the bill was pending, a paper, signed by cer- 
tain citizens of Michigan, was sent to the members of Congress, 
remonstrating against the boundaries it proposed to establish; 
and charged that the country on the Ohio border had been bar- 
tered away by the Michigan delegation, for that beyond the 
Lake. Mr. BUCHANAN, (the present President,) made a speech 
on that bill in which he adverted to that charge. He said, 
* the paper undoubtedly conveyed the meaning, that the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of Michigan had been willing to barter 
away the territory of the State. Now, if he had ever met with 
three pertinacious gentlemen in his life, it was these very men, 
one of whom he was proud to call his friend. The line, the ir- 
reversible line, fixed by the act of 1808, and by the Ordinance 
of 1787, was the burden of every song they sung. He should 
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as soon have thought of obtaining the consent of a man to- de- 
prive himself of his life, as to have dreampt of obtaining the 
consent of these three gentlemen to a relinquishment of this 
line. He would do them the justice to say, that if any member 
of that Senate had ever heard them express the slightest wil- 
lingness to accept the boundary proposed in this bill, he had 
been more fortunate than himself. , He asked any Senator to 
say, whether he had ever heard from them any such intima- 
tion." Vide Appendix to Cong. Globe, Ist Session 24th 
Congress, page 808. 

I think what I have said above, satisfactorily shows that the 
- Western boundary of Michigan was established against the 
strenuous opposition of her delegation, solely upon considera- 
tions of public expediency, and was not the result of any com- 
promise, or barter of territory between Michigan and Ohio, nor 
was the country beyond the Lake given to Michigan as a com- 
pensation for what that State claimed on the Ohio border. 

What the Committee say in their report, on the subject of 
the power of Congress to make more than five States out of the 
old North-Western Territory, with or without the consent of 
Virginia, is entitled to very grave consideration, in reference 
to the proposed formation of a new State between Wisconsin 
and Michigan, as it requires no prophet to predict that this ob- 
jection would be made, and insisted upon with great obstinacy, 
by the delegation in Congress from the slave-holding States. 

I am, with great respect, 
Your most ob't servant, 
S. F. VINTON. 


aeaaaee neamen 


MENASHA, July Tth, 1859. 
Hox. C. BILLINGHURST: 


DEAR Str—Your favor of the 26th of June, was not received 
until to-day. 

The question, whether the TTET of the North-Western 
States were fired by the Ordinance of 1787; and whether 
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Congress had any other power over the boundaries, than to di- 
vide the three States by an east. and west line, running 
through the southern extremity of Lake Michigan, and thus 
create four or five States instead of three, having been settled, 
by the Government of the United States, and by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, it has ceased—for me, at least —to 
have any interest. 

If any civil or political rights were promised or secured by 
the Articles of Compact, to the inhabitants of the North-W est- 
ern Territory, certainly those of boundaries were, because they 
were most important. 

The right of sixty thousand inhabitants to form a Constitu- 
tion and State Government, and thus become a free and. inde- 
pendent State, could only have been secured by fixed 
boundaries, as determined by the Ordinance. 

The right of Michigan to her houndaries, as they were fixed 
by the act of 1805, in execution of the power conferred upon 
Congress by the Ordinance, was asserted by her, by forming 
her Constitution by and for the inhabitants within those bound- 
aries, to wit: east of a line drawn through the middle of Lake 
Michigan to its northern extremity, and thence north to the 
boundary of the United States in Lake Superior. 

This was done by the power of the people—not by any power 
of Congress. 

When Michigan was admitted, by the new boundaries propos- 
ed by Congress, her Constitution was stretched over about 
9000 square miles of country, which, after the passage of the 
act of 1805, was a part of the fifth State, by the operation of 
the terms of the Ordinance. 

Michigan, by a vote of her people, refused to give her assent 
to the boundaries proposed—or fixed—by Congress. 

She was brought into the Union by the power of the politi- 
cal parties which coalesced on that occasion. The States of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois were parties interested in asserting 
the power of Congress to change the boundaries established by 
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the Ordinance; and the ÁpAMS and Jackson parties in the 
United States, wanted the votes of these States, in National 
politics. The friends of Michigan understood her rights, and 
the public faith pledged by the Articles of Compact, were sac- 
rificed for this object. 

The leaders of the Jackson party desired the immediate ad- 
mission of Michigan, because she had elected her Senators and 
Representatives of that party, and they were equally anxious 
to obtain their seats. l 

I understood it was proposed to give Michigan the Lake Su- 
perior country, as a compensation for that which was taken 
from her and given to Ohio and Indiana, and with which it was 
supposed she would eventually be satisfied; while it was ex- 
pected it would save the JACKSON party in Michigan, and 
certainly add to its immediate strength in Congress. 

No one supposes a regular bargain was made to this effect ; 
but no one who relied upon the inviolability of the terms of the 
Ordinance at that time, doubted, for a moment, that the leaders 
in National politics were governed by these views. 

I remain, with much respect, 
Sincerely yours, 


JAMES DUANE DOTY. 


ON THE PUBLIC LAND SURVEYS, 


AND THE 
Latitude and Longitude of Places in Wisconsin. 


BY I. A. LAPHAM, OF MILWAUKEE, 


Until the last annual meeting of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, the true positions of only a few points on the Western 
border of this State were known with any considerable degree 
of accuracy. These were taken by I. N. NiconnzT. ' The 
observations made -by Maj. Lona’s party, on their expedition 
to the St. Peter's (Minnesota) river, and also those of Capt. T. 
J. Cram, are to be rejected as entirely unreliable. The ad- 
mirable chart of Lake Superior, by Lieut. Henry W. BAYFIELD, 
R. N., published at the Hydrographical office of the Admiralty, 
1828, in three sheets, may, probably, be relied upon as correct; 
but if so, there must have been an error in surveying the line 
of the Fourth Principal Meridian, by which that line is bent 
towards the west no less than seven’ miles, as I shall shortly 
show. Whether this error is in BAYFIELD’s chart, or in the 
survey of the Meridian, remains to be ascertained. 

The positions of Milwaukee, Madison and Racine, as pre- 
sented to this Society at the last annual meeting, were taken 
by Col. J. D. Grauam, of the U. S. Topographical Engineers, 
with the greatest care, and may be deemed as accurate as can 
well be determined. 

The places whose Latitude and Longitude have been deter- . 
mined accurately, by astronomical observations ‘in this State, 


are as follows: 
BY I. N. NICOLLET. 


LATITUDE. LONGITUDE. 
> oO 7 It O tł H 
Prairie du Chien, (Am. Fur Co. House,)....... 43 03 06 91 09 19.5 
Prairie la Orosse, Lecce eene 48 49 ` 91 14 
Mount Trempeleau..... eese nnn 44 01 07 91 24 
Mouth of St. Croix river,...cscceseuscewees ... 4445 80 / 92 45 
Falls of the Bt. Croix, c cese eene 45 30 10 92 40 


La Pointe, (Trading House,)......... ss. 46 47 10 90 53 80 
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BY COL. J. D. GRAHAM. 


LATITUDE. LONGITUDE. 
o / H o t Hu 

Milwaukee, (Cathedral,)........ assume xS 43 02 33.9 87 54 22.5 

Madison, (Capitol,)........... sss. (P . 43 04 40.8 89 22 56.95 
Racine, (Court House,).......... rds se 42 48 44.6 87 47 01 


To find the Latitude and Longitude of any other place in this 
State, we have only to count the distance on a meridian (m) 
or on a parallel (p) from a known point, and reduce it to de- 
grees, minutes, and seconds, by means of the following table, 
which is believed to be correct, according to the most recent 
determinations. For the Latitude, it is best to count from the 
south line of the State, which is on the parallel of 42° 30 
north ; and for Longitude, from the Fourth Principal Meridian, 
which is on the meridian of 90? 26' 42" west from Greenwich. 


A TABLE, showing the length of a degree of the meridian, (Dm.) 
and of the parallel (Dp.) for the Latitude (L.) 


L. Dm. Dp. 
zv A  —Ó—— 69.090 | ened a E ees Fas n End 
499 80'. *5c2t9 64e $5,» ew n e*e:62a*9298295964 esso.. 1 048 
43° $9697329«*2325992295929*93* 69,041 ecoeeseeeeens e*:»2959526* 50.678 
43° 80' ...,. Se ewe ce c Ce — boss s 50.265 
44° LEE SE SE S SE IE E E E E E E E E E E 69.053 teese *9»9**9*3292359€4*92€9 * 49.845 
449 80 ie cies ket LIONE E rr 49 425 

? 45° eevee tcesde eae ssesee 69 065 steco eer asteeserntor 49.000 
459 80! 9€*23*2*9t*5295209242995899» — (— — A — $T15$998999838456€ *€5.'9 959 een ee 48.572 
AG? E E ET EEEE GOOLE uoc shes NE 48 140 
BOP dU harearria Red. o Cosa T 47.705 
479 **699626€0592282929242920629 69.089 e*0009t52c«992*459 CE 47.266 


A few examples will show how this is done, and also the gen- 
eral accuracy of the public surveys in the south part of the 
State :— 


O 4 it 


Longitude of Prairie du Chien, (NrconzEgT.)................ 91 09 19.5 
Deduct for 6 ranges—36 miles (19—50.673 m.)....... 0 42 87.5 
Longitude of Fourth Principal Meridian,...... 90 26 42 
Deduct for 53 miles (19—50 673 miles,) ............. 1 02 45.8 
Longitude of C ipitol, Madison, by the Surveys, ...... ..... vee. 59 98 56.7 
Same by Col. J. D. GRAHAM, «155920 eL EX ER 89 22 56.2 
Difference, cr. ans serere E N EE OID 25 
Again, deduct for 128.21 miles, (19—50.678.)..... ........ es. 2 81 485 
Longitude of Cathedral. Milwaukee, by the Surveys,............ 67 54 53.5 
Same by Col. QRAHAM,» s cite sed cA red tradas pe 87 54 22.5 
Diferent; 5 spears ere vx rs 0 00 81 


These differences, of only about one minute of are for Madi- 
son, and half a minute for Milwaukee, are so small that they 
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may be neglected for all ordinary purposes. Two astronomers 
will often make greater variations ; as at Racine, whose longi- 
tude 


o 1 "n 

By Capt. T. J. CRAM, IS auscestueev esas keen soere 87 40 22 
By Col. J. D; GRAHAM, I8.s..sossassesesrssosesvsso 87 47 01 
Difference, sseseseasesessosesre VER a RATE 0 06 39 


Comparing the position of other points, as far north as the 
Falls“of the St. Croix, we find the same remarkable coincidence 
in the two methods, showing that the surveys may be relied 
upon for the Latitude and Longitude within a probable error of 
only one or two minutes of arc. 

But, when we go into the region of Lake Superior, in the 
north part of the State, this mode of finding the position of 
places cannot be relied upon, owing to some errors, which I 
have not been able to detect; nor can I decide whether the 
fault is with the astronomer or with the surveyor. 

The Longitude of the Fourth Principal Meridian in the south See 


part of the State, as shown above, is......... eee cece erecees 90 26 42 
Deduct for 15 chains—0.1875 miles, (19—47.705,(.. 0 00 14.2 
Longitude Mouth Montreal river, by the Surveys, ....... esse . 90 26 27.8 

Same by Lieut. Bayrrenn’s Chart, .............. s. 90 35 15 
Diference, (—7 mile8,) «ar eevéS sare see 0 08 47.9 

Same by Capt. CRAM, i.d. cai ed 405 1545 Syncs canes 90 44 30 
Difference, (=l. 35 miles D) iore ssi esee unà 0 18 02.2 


This last difference is so great, that it must be erroneous; 
but, being in the same direction, adds to the probability of the 
inaccuracy of the survey of the Fourth Principal Meridian. 
The position of the mouth of the St. Louis river, on the same 
chart, and of La Pointe, as given by NICOLLET, also are in confir- 
mation of the same probability. And when we reflect that this 
chart was constructed by an officer of the British N avy, from 
surveys made under orders by, and at the expense of his Gov- 
ernment, we must come to the conclusion that the error is with 
the surveyor of the meridian. 

This “Fourth Principal Meridian " is a line, supposed to 
run due north, through the western part of the State of Wis- 
consin, surveyed with unusual care, as a standard meridian 
from which the ranges of townships, both east and west, over 
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the whole State are numbered. It strikes the shore of Lake 
Superior, fifteen chains west of the mouth of the Montreal 
river. The north part of it was run in 1847, with BunT's So- 
lar Compass, ‘ double chained and very distinctly marked " by ` 
Mr. Henry A. WILTSE, a very competent and faithful officer. 
The greatest difficulties were encountered in running this line ; 
the men were “packed” with the utmost limit of their strength, 
and yet each member of the party was restricted to the clothes 
upon his back, and a single blanket, that they might be able to 
carry the greatest amount of provision, which was made to con- 
sist of pork and flour alone. Such was the character of the 
country, that the usual weight could not be carried on packs 
through it. During four successive weeks there was not a dry 
garment in.the party, day or night. The work was done in the 
long hot days of June and July. 

‘c Consider a situation like the above," says the hardy sur- 
veyor, ‘connected with the dreadful swamps through which we 
waded, and the great extent of windfalls [trees prostrated by 
the wind] over which we clambered ; the deep and rapid creeks 
and rivers that we crossed, all at their highest stage of water ; 
that we were constantly surrounded, and as constantly excori- 
ated by swarms, or rather clouds of musquitoes, and other still 
more troublesome insects ; and, consider further, that we were 
all the while confined to a line, and, consequently, had no 
choice of ground; that we were forced to follow that line 
wherever and through whatever it chanced to carry us, and you 
can form some idea of our peculiar, if not suffering, situation." 

Much time was lost in consequence of the nature of the com- 
pass, which can only be used when the sun shines ; many days 
were spent in waiting and watching for a ray of sunshine.— 
Long before the party reached Lake Superior, their provisions 
became exhausted ; “‘ worn out by fatigue and hardship, and 
nearly destitute of clothes, they had now to make a forced 
march of three days for the Lake, in search of provisions, of 
which, during that three days, they had not a mouthful.”’ 
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Such is a brief account of the circumstances under which this 
important linc was run ; and should it be found that any inac- 
curacy exists, we may attribute it, in some degree, to the hard- 
ships and sufferings of the little party by whom it was surveyed. 

Tt is also well-known that in the region over which this line 
passes, are large masses of highly ferruginous trap and slate 
rocks, as well as masses and ranges of magnetic iron ore. One 
of these ranges, known as the ‘“Penokee Iron Range," was 
minutely explored by me in September last. Such is the mag- 
netic force of this ore, that our needle was as often found point- 
ing to the east or west, as to the north. In some cases it was 
entirely reversed,—the north end being towards the south.— 
Were we not informed that the line was run by the Solar Com- 
pass, we might find in these facts, some cause for the variation 
under discussion. 

It will be seen that the line begins in the south part of the 
State on the meridian of  . : ; : 90° 26’ 42' 
and reaches Lake Superior on that of . ; 90 85 29 

From the agreement of the surveys with the position of the 
Falls of the St. Croix, we must infer that the flexure, if any, 
lies north of township 34. 


it 


ON THE MAN-SHAPED MOUNDS OF WISCONSIN. 


BY I. A. LAPHAM,.OF MILWAUKEE. 


I wish to announce the discovery by Mr. Winutam H. 
CANFIELD, near Baraboo, in Sauk county, of an ancient 
artificial mound, or earth-work, of the most strange and extra- 
ordinary character of any yet brought to,light. It represents, 
as will be seen by the accompanying drawing, (see plate, fig. 1.) 
very clearly and decidedly, the human form, in the act of walk- 
ing, and with an expression of boldness and decision which 
cannot be mistaken. The figure is no less than two hundred 
and fourteen feet in length; the head is thirty feet long, the 
body one hundred, and the legs eighty-four. The head lies. 
towards the south, and the motionis westward. All the lines 
of this most singular effigy are curved gracefully, much care 
having been bestowed upon its construction. The head is 
ornamented with two projections or horns, giving a comical 
expression to the whole figure. The arms and legs are too 
short for the proper proportion, and the lower part of the body 
too narrow; but with these exceptions the general proportions 
are good. i 

The drawing is made from notes of a very minute and care- 
ful survey and measurement, by Mr. CAwrrEgLD. The method 
of survey adopted was to run a straight line over the middle of 
the figure, lengthwise, and at intervals of every ten feet mea- 
sure, at right angles to the bordering lines of the figure. This 
remarkable “man” lies on the north-west quarter of the south- 
east quarter of section twenty-eight, in township twelve north, 
and range seven east, about four miles east of Baraboo. It was 


surveyed July 28d, 1859. 
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The discovery of mounds of the human form in Wisconsin, 
was first made known by Mr. R. C. TAYLOR, in Silliman’s 
Journal of Science in 1888,* where he has described and 
figured the mound represented on the accompanying plate, 
figure 2. It lies in an east and west direction, the head to- 
wards the west, and the arms and legs extended. Its length is 
one hundred and twenty-five feet; and it is one hundred and 
forty feet from the extremity of one arm to that of the other. 
The body or trunk is thirty feet in breadth, the head twenty- 
five feet, and its elevation above the general surface of the 
prairie is about six feet. Its conformation, it will be observed, 
is so distinct, that there can be no possibility of a mistake in 
assigning it to the human figure. This mound forms part of a 
group near the old Military Road, about seven miles east of 
the Blue Mounds, in Dane County. 

Again in Mr. STEPHEN Taynor’s paper, published also in 
Silliman’s Journal,+ we find an account of a mound of the 
human figure, having two heads (see the accompanying plate, 
figure5) reclining gracefully over the shoulders; the arms (not 
fully represented on the figure) are disproportioned, being. 
much too long. This mound also appears to have been made. - 
with unusual care, all the parts being gracefully rounded. The 
principal dimensions are—length of body, fifty feet, of legs 
forty feet, of arms one hundred and thirty feet. The bearing 
is north and south; the head to the southward. 

This mound lies on the north side of the Wisconsin river 
about four miles west of the village of Muscoda. 

Mr. S. TAYLOR has figured and described, in the same paper, 
Several other mounds of the same general form, but with arms 
(or wings) which would indicate that they were intended to 
represent some bird, like the Forked-tailed hawk or swallow. 
Other mounds:are without legs, or bifurcation; so that it is 


* See Volume 34, page 88, plate I. 
T In Vol. 44, page 21, (1848) plate VII, figure 6. 
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often quite difficult to decide whether the ancient artist in- 
tended to represent a man or a bird! 

In my Memoir on the Antiquities of Wisconsin, published 
in the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,* will be found 
figures and full descriptions of many others, in various parts of 
the State, with the same general form, and having the same 
uncertainty as to what they were intended to represent. In- 
deed, with the single exception of the mound figured by Mr. 
R. C. TAYLOR, (figure 2 on the accompanying plate) we may 
doubt whether any of the so-called man-shaped mounds hereto- 
fore discovered were really intended to represent the human 
figure. 

But whatever doubts may exist in regard to other mounds, 
there can be none whatever, with respect to the one discovered 
by Mr. CANFIELD, and now first publicly noticed. 

It would be idle to attempt to speculate upon the object and 
meaning of the strange mound here represented. The reader 
may indulge his own imagination on that subject, and he will 
perhaps arrive as near the truth as could the most profound 
antiquary. 


*In Volume 7 (1855), pp. 108 with 55 plates, quarto. 


DEATH OF TECUMSEH, 
AT THE BATTLE OF THE THAMES IN 1813, 


— 


BY REV. ALFRED BRUNSON, OF PRAIRIE DU CHIEN. 


Hon. L. C. DRAPER: 


At your request, I will give my recollections of the death of 
this distinguished chief. But in doing so, I must necessarily 
touch upon a delicate subject, for the reason that so many dif- 
ferent and conflicting accounts of it have already been pub- 
lished to the world. 'Allof those accounts, however, that have 
met my eye, have been based upon rumor, or second or third 
hearsay, except one or two which came from Kentucky some 
years since, which agreed so well with my own idea of the 
affair, that I concluded that the writers derived their informa- 
tion from a correct source, if not from actual observation. As 
well as I can recollect, the names of Davipson and Kine, that 
T shall use hereafter, were mentioned in the accounts. 

I have no disposition to pluck a single sprig of the well 
earned laurels from the brow of the brave Col. R. M. JoHN- 
SON; and I have no doubt, from his general character, as well as 
what I saw of him myself, that he would have killed TECUMSEH 
and a dozen or twenty others of like character, if he could 
have had the opportunity. - But fromthe facts which fell under 
my own observation, which have since been confirmed by a dis- 
tinguished citizen of our State, I cannot award to him that honor 
in this case, and would correct the statement only for the sake 
of truth in history. 

To give a distinct idea of the affair, I must introduce the 
case of Col. WHITLEY. It was said by the Kentuckians, that 
he had been an old Indian warrior, and could have had com- 
mand of a regiment of volunteers under Gov. SHELBY, but. 
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refused, choosing rather, like the man at Yorktown, to “fight 
upon his own hook.”’ 

I first saw him when on the march up the Thames in pursuit 
of Proctor and his Indian minions. He was mounted ona 
bright bay horse, about sixteen hands high, of the racer build, 
and looked as if he could give a deer a hard chase. He was 
clad in Kentucky jeans, pants and hunting shirt, with an old 
revolutionary three-cocked hat on his head. Around his 
waist was a belt, I think of leather, to which was attached a 
scalping-knife and tomahawk. Over his left shoulder, and 
coming together under his right arm, to which were attached 
his powder-horn and bullet-pouch, was a belt of bead wampum, 
about six inches wide; the beads were mostly, if not all, 
white, and being upon a dark ground work, they showed to a 
great distance. His rifle, which hung in a graceful hunter's 
style on his right shoulder, was long and highly mounted with 
silver, and looked like a perfect specimen of that kind of wea- 
pon, of that day. His dress and equipments were so singular, 
and so unlike anything else in the army,that he was easily distin- 
guished from any and every other person in it: and this dis- 
tinction, as will be seen in the sequel, was the cause of both 
him and Trcoumsen falling as they did. 

Not being attached to any command, and having full liberty, 
as was understood, from Gen. HARRISON and Gov. SHELBY, as 
well as by common consent, to go when and where he pleased, 
he was constantly on the alert. If he heard a gun, whether in 
front, rear, or on the flank, his swift charger could be poen, as 
if on the wing, bearing his rider in that direction. 

Before the army had crossed the river, while moving up on 
its left bank, scattering Indians could occasionally bé seen on 
its right or opposite bank, in the woods: two of these the 
Colonel shot across the river, and then swam his horse over, 
and climbing the hill bank, forty or fifty feet nearly perpen- 
dicular, he scalped them and returned. Isaw him just after 
one of these feats, the water dripping from him and his horse, 
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and as he passed, an officer asked him if he got it, to which he 
made no reply, but took out the scalp and shook it at him. 

Another thing that I must mention, is, that of all the regu-. 
lars who crossed the Lake, only about one hundred and sixty 
of the 27th regiment of Infantry received their baggage from 
the boats and vessels, in time to march with the volunteers. 
Of this number I was one, and after the battle the prisoners 
were placed for the night in our care. This incident brought 
me to the position I occupied, as hereafter narrated. 

The next morning after the battle, I noticed a half-breed 
Indian lying at the root of a tree, but afew steps from the 
head of my company, and around him several British and 
American surgeons. They had come to examine, and,if neces- 
sary, to dress his wounds.  Theattentions paid to him showed 
that he had some distinction with the British. As his blanket 
was thrown off, I saw that his body and limbs were bandaged in 
a number of places; and I heard a British surgeon say that he 
had fifteen balls or buckjshot in him. (Our musket cartridges 
had a ball and three buck-shot, or fifteen buck-shot in them.) 

TECUMSEH was a Brigadier General in the British army, and 
as such was entitled to an aid-de-camp, and interpreter, and I 
learned that the half-breed before me filled those two offices for 
the Indian general. 

The surgeons deeming the case hopeless, did nothing for the 
dying man. , But knowing his relation to TECUMSEH, the con- 
versation turned upon the question of his death. The Ameri- 
cans thought he was dead, it being so reported by those who 
professed to know him; but the British thought he was not 
dead. They said he was a wily old dog,.and they presumed 
that he was safe in the woods somewhere. 

At this, the dying aid-de-camp of the great chief, who him- 
self appeared to have been an educated man, and was probably 
the son of some wealthy British fur trader, spoke and said: 

“He is dead: he fell when I did. TECUMSEH said, when 
going into the battle, that if Gen. Harrison was in it, he 
would kill him or lose his own life, having an old grudge 
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against him since the battle of Tippecanoe; and seeing an 
officer who was distinguished by his hat, dress, and equipments 
from all others, he concluded that he must be HARRISON, and 
advanced towards him to get a fair shot. As he moved out, the 
Indians as well as myself drew out after him, in the form of a 
triangle, with TecuwsEH at the point. 

“At the same time, the distinguished white chief, seeing 
TECUMSEH'S move, drew out, in like form, to meet him. The 
two leveled their rifles at each other at the same instant, but 
TECUMSEH got the first fire, and the white chief fell from his 
horse to the ground. At this TxouxsEH rushed up to get the 
scalp of his victim, followed by myself and other braves, when 
a volley from the mounted men, who accompanied the white 
chief, brought him and me, with many others to the ground. 

“TECUMSEH, though badly wounded, made another effort to 
secure the scalp of the fallen chief; but at that moment a youth 
or young man on horscback, who had discharged his musket, 
drew a pistol from his belt, and shot JLECUMSEH dead, I was 
lying where I fell, within a few feet of my chief, and I know 
that he is dead." 

This man died 1n about half an-hour after this conversation. 

The British surgeons, on hearing this from the dying aid of 
TECUMSEH, gave it up that he was dead. This story, confirm- 
ing the death of TECUMSEH, was soon spread through the 
camp, and as it identified the place where he lay, by that of 
Col. WHITLEY, the Kentuckians rushed to the spot and com- 
pletely skinned his head in small pieces, some not larger than a 
cent, so that a tuft of hair was on it; and when the head could 
furnish no more trophies, they skinned his body and limbs in : 
strips, which they called “‘razor straps.’’* 

This apparent barbarism may be excused, perhaps, on the 

* Buack Hawk, who was under TecumsEn atthe battle of the Thames, 
stated, that TECUMSEH was not scalped nor skinned; but that “lying near him 
was & fine looking Pottawattamie, who had been killed, decked off in his 
plumes and war-paint, whom the Americans no doubt had taken for TECUMSEH, 
for he was scalped, and every particle of skin flayed from his body; that TE- 


CUMSEH himself had no ornaments about his person, save a British medal." 
See DnAxz's TECUMSEH. L.O.D. | 
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ground that many, if not all, who participated in it, had broth- 
ers, fathers, relatives or neighbors most barbarously murdered 
at the River Raisin, after being made prisoners of war, in the 
preceding January, and TECUMSEH was the leading spirit in 
the butchery; and as they and their fathers, from the time of 
Brappock’s defeat, if not before, had been taught to fight 
Indians in their own style, they took this opportunity to pay 
him off in his own coin. 

As TECUMSEH had been a great terror on the the North- 
West frontier, his death, and manner of it, were, very natu- 
rally, topics of conversation in the army, during the return 
march, and after we reached Detroit; and some anxiety began 
to be manifested as to who was the fortunate individual—the 
youth or young man—who had done the deed. But we were 
taken all a-back, when the papers from the States brought the 
General’s report of the battle, in which he gave the credit of 
killing TzcuwsER to Col. Jounson. I think he gave it as a 

-rumor, but he seemed to favor the idea, and it went over the 
world as a fact. It was said, and probably correctly, that Col. 
Jounson did kill an Indian, who was supposed to be a chief, 
and some one guessed it was TECUMSEH. But WHITLEY and 
JOHNSON were not so close together as to make the latter the 
youth who killed the daring chief, i 

Gen. HARRISON was, as he truly ought to have been, very 
much gratified at the aid and assistance he had received from 
Col. JoussoN, and it was thought that he adopted the rumor, 
and gave it currency, to flatter his friend, without due exami- 
nation into its truth. I have been told by those who have 
heard Col. JoHNSON speak of it, that he never claimed to have 
killed "FzgcuxsEH. Ile claimed to have killed an Indian, in 
that battle, and supposed, from his daring, that he was a chief, 
but did not know. But this fact was well knówn and under- 
stood. WHITLEY and JomwsoN were in different parts of the 
battle. Tucumsen fell by or near WHITLEY, therefore the 
Indian whom Jounson killed could not have been TECUMSEH. 
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‘In 1847 or '48, I was at Col. James GENTRY's, in Belmont, 
Wisconsin. The conversation turned upon TECcUMSEH’s death, 
when I related the incidents above stated. Col. GENTRY said 
he believed it, and gave as the reason for his faith, the follow- 
ing facts and circumstances. He was a boy in 1818, too young 
to enter the army, or he should have done so. His father serv- 
ed under Col. WHITLEY, inthe Indian wars. He was acquaint- 
ed with WHITLEY himself, knew when he left with the 
volunteers for the campaign, and heard officers and soldiers tell, 
on their return, of the death of the brave Colonel, and of TE- 
CUMSEH, ab the same time and place, in substance, as I have 
stated it. He spoke of the Adjutant of Col. Jounson’s Regi- 
ment, as living in the same county with him, in Kentucky, and 
that he heard the Adjutant, and all of Capt. Davipson’s com- 
pany, say, that Capt. GEonaE DAVIDSON first shot TECUMSEH 
and wounded him, and that a young man by the name of KING, 
after discharging his musket, drew his pistol and shot TECUM- 
SEH dead; and this they stated, and continued to state, not- 
withstanding Gen. Harrison’s intimation that probably Col. 
JOHNSON did it.* 

PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, June 16th, 1859. 


* Capt. James Davipson, long the State Treasurer of Kentucky, I know 
personally ; I believe he still survives, at a venerable age. Capt. Davrpson 
furnished a statement, in 1841, relative tothe death of TECUMSEH, and claimed 
ihe honor of the chieftain’s death for Davin Kine, a private in his company, 
who picked up Col. Wurtiey’s gun, after the Colonel had fallen, and with it 
shot the chief. But the critical author of the Life of TECUMSEH, says this could 
not have been TTrzouxsEH that Kine killed, as the Indian shot by K1na- wore 
fanciful leggins, and a parti-colored sash, while all agree that TECUMSEH was 
dressed in simple deer-skin. ‘Now,’ says Draxn’s Life of Tscumszn, ‘ if 
there be any one fact connected with the fall of Tecumsen, which is fully and 
fairly established upon unimpeachable authority, it is, that he entered the bat- 
tle of the Thames, dressed in the ordinary deer-skin garb of his tribe. There 
was nothing in his clothes, arms or ornaments, indicating him to have been a 
chief. On this point, the testimony of Antony SuaNz, | who comminded the 
friendly Indians under HARRISON, at the Thames, and long Government inter- 
preter, |is explicit; and his statement is confirmed by Col. BaunEs, of the 
British Army, who was familiarly acquainted with TucumsEn. This officer, 
the morning after the action, stated to one of the aids of Gen. Harrison, that 
he saw TncuxsEE just before the battle commenced, and that he was clothed 
in his usual plain deer-skin dress, and in that garb took his position in the In- 
dian line, where he heroically met his fate The testimony in favor of King’s 
claim, while it proyes very satisfactorily that he killed an Indian, is equally 
eonclusive, we think, in establishing the fact, that the Indian was not the re- 
nowned TrcumseEH.?? i L. C. D. 
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BY THE HON. JOHN T. KINGSTON, OF NECEDAH. 
4 


While at Ottawa, Illinois, in the year 1832, during the 
Sauk war, l remember hearing SHA-BO-NIS, a chief of the 
Pottawatamies, narrate to my father and others then pre- 
sent, the particular circumstances-relating to the death of 
TxcuMSEU; and he also informed them that he saw, at 
Washington, (from which place he had but recently returned, ) 
the man * who killed TECUMSEH.”  SHA-BO-NIS was one of 
TECUMSEH’S favorite warriors, and held a station under him, 
corresponding to that of aid-de-camp in our service, and was 
consequently by his side during the greater part of the day, and 
was with him when he fell. - 

This statement was as fellows: TECUMSEH, and several other 
Indians, including SHA-BO-NIS were concealed in the top of a 
fallen tree. The first SHA-BO-NIS noticed of the ** white man" 
was, when he came ‘around the root of the same tree—in fall- 
ing, the roots of the tree had turned up considerable earth, 
enough to conceal both horse and rider from view, when coming 
in the direction the tree was lying. The horse was white, and 
both horse and rider appeared to be wounded ; the man in par- 
ticular appeared to be faint, hardly able to keep the saddle.— 
When they came in sight, but a.few feet from the Indians, TE- - 
CUMSEH quickly rose to his feet and fired; his aim was too low, 
however, the ball striking the horse. He then sprang forward 
with uplifted tomahawk. The white man, at that instant drew 
a pistol, and fired, exclaiming, at the same time, “ you d d 
Indian." The ball took effect, killing TEoumszH instantly ; 
both horse and rider also fell to the ground. During the battle 
the voice of TECUMSEH was heard commanding and cheering 
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his warriors in the fight; but now that voice was heard no 
more. ‘And then," said SHA-BO-NIS, in peculiar Indian 
style, * I saw all the other Indians run, and thought it was 
time for SHA-BO-NIS to run too.” ‘‘ That white man," contin- 
ued he, “is now a great chief at Washington,’’—meaning Col. 
R. M. Jounson, who was then a member of Congress, and 
since Vice President of the United States. “I knew him,” 
said he, * the moment I saw him." ‘* SHa-B0-NIS never told 
a lie," was the proud boast of that good Indian, and no one 
that knew him, ever doubted his word.* 


*The Western Christian Advocate, of this week, says the Indiana State Journal, 
of Sept. 20th, 1859, contains an obituary notice, by Rev. A. Wricut, of the In- 
diana M. E Church, of Isaac HAMBLIN, SR., who died at his residence. near 
Bloomfield, Indiana, a few months since, aged about eighty-six years. Mr. 
HAMBLIN was & man of deep piety. and unquestionable veracity. He was in 
the battle of the Thames, and the writer gives the following as his statement 
in regard to the manner in which Tscumsun was killed : 

He says he was standing but a few feet from Col. Jomnson when he fell, and 
in full view, and saw the whole of that part of the battle. He was well ac- 
quainted with Tecumsrn, having seen him before the war, and having been a 
prisoner seventeen days, and received many a cursing from him. He thinks 
that TEcuwsEH thought Jonnson was HARRISON, as he often heard the chief 
swear that he would have Harrison’s scalp, and seemed to have a special 
hatred towards him Jounson’s horse fell under him, he himself being also 
deeply wounded ; in the fall, he lost his sword, his large pistols were empty, 
and he was entangled with his horse on the ground. Txcumsex had fired his 
rifle at him, and when he saw him fall, he threw down his gun and bounded 
forward like a tiger, sure of his prey. Jonson had only a side pistol ready 
for use. He aimed at the chief, over the head of his horse, and shot near the 
centre of his forehead. When the ball struck, it seemed to him that the Indi- 
an jumped with his head full fifteen feet into the air; as soon as he struck the 
ground, a little Frenchman ran his bayonet into him, and pinned him fast to 
the ground. L. C. D. 


FIRST GRAVE IN THE CITY OF WATERTOWN. 


BY D. W. BALLOU, JR., OF WATERTOWN. 


The first white man’s grave, ever made within the limits of 
the present city of Watertown, Wisconsin, has just been 
broken in upon, destroyed and obliterated by the steady march 
and ceaseless changes of time, and its almost forgotten tenant, 
after peacefully resting in it more, than twenty-two years— 
heedless of the life and activity surging above and around 
him—removed to a spot, where hig wasting form will be dis- 
turbed no more forever, by the thoughtless intrusions of the 
living, who, in the calm hour, when, sooner or later, they meet 
the “ common lot," will desire the dreamless repose of the 
dead. I have indulged the hope, that a slight sketch of this 
pioneer incident, in the early history of one of the most prom- 
inent and prosperous of the many places in the interior of the 
State, drawn from the fresh and vivid recollections of some 
who were witnesses of the whole scene, might be.interesting, 
not only to such as will now first learn them, but also to those 
who retain a clear and distinct remembrance of what happened 
at that: primitive day, in the history of a city, whose founda- 
tions they. were about to commence, and yet survive to behold 
the wonderful results of their youthful foresight, persever- 
` ance, and enterprise, And as we give a brief account of the 
first death, curious fancies more-than half arise in the mind 
as it casts a hurried glance along the long line, and suggest 
the question, as to whose hand shall record the last one, and 
when shall it be done? . 

In the spring of 1837, aside from the red men, the entire 
population of Watertown did not exceed fifteen—men, women 
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and children, all counted. When the census of 1860 is taken, 
its inhabitants will probably number over 9,000, and there will 
not be a lingering or begging “original American” within 
hundreds of miles to enumerate with the pale faces, who have 
succeeded to this noble inheritance. Then there might have 
been standing, far apart, here and there, under the shadows of 
the far-spreading and dense wilderness, on one side of Rock 
river, or in the vacant places of the splendid-oak openings on 
the other, four rude and hastily-built log-cabins—not dwellings, 
for they were furnished with too few of the comforts, conven- 
iences, and attractions, which constitute a house a home, to be 
called anything else.- They all long since disappeared, with- 
out leaving a vestige behind to mark the spots they once occu- 
pied. These were the only traces then existing of the approach 
of civilization, with all its train of attendant blessings. In- 
dian villages were thickly*scattered up and down the never 
failing stream, that made so fruitful the magnificent valley 
through which it murmured, and this whole region—remarka- 
ble even then for its beauty, fertility, and salubrity, and 
widely known at the Hast as the romantic * Lake Country," 
the favorite and dearly cherished abode of the Winnebagoes. 
Among the new comers, was THomaAS Bass, an intelligent 
Englishman, of about twenty-six years of age. He had been 
hired in Milwaukee by PETER Rogan, and brought out to en- 
gage in the service of that gentleman as a laborer. He was a 
young man, without any known relatives on this side of the 
Atlantic, but by some means had wandered out to the West, 
and made quite a favorable acquaintance with those who had 
become acquainted with him after his arrival. His worst habit 
seems to have been a little too strong a love of liquor, which 
was not then considered a very grave fault, but like most other 
bad habits, it proved his speedy ruin. Some time in the month 
of February, 1837, with two other jovial companions, he pro- 
cured a gallon of whiskey, and became involved in a drinking 
frolic, in a half-built log hut that stood on the ground now oc- 
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cupied by the Vulcan Iron Works. The weather being cool, 
the merry friends kindled a blazing fire, and after partaking 
very freely of their course beverage, along in the evening, two 
stretched themselves out on the floor for the night, but Bass is 
supposed to have seated himself on a bench before the hearth, 
became drowsy, and, while nearly insensible, and helpless, to 
have pitched, head first, into the flames, and totally unable to 
make an effort to get up or call for aid, suffocated in the heat 
and smoke. At all events, nothing more was seen or heard of 
him until the next morning, when he was found dead by his 
startled associates, who had recovered from the effects of their 
excesses. His limbs and body were scorched, burnt and partly 
consumed, The sad accident, occurring as it did, immediately 
created intense excitement and deep regret, and threw the young 
community into sudden commotion. The shock was felt by all. 
Some were afraid that false and exaggerated reports would be 
circulated abroad, and there might be no end to the frightful 
stories told about it to travelers coming in from a distance. 
To prevent this blight on the fair prospects and good name of 
the settlement, LUTHER A. COLE, now a member of the Legis- 
lature, the same day walked to Aztalan to induce two neigh- 
bors—it seems strange now to speak of men living twelve 
miles away in the forest, as near neighbors-—to come and help 
dispose of the case, so that no undeserved blame should be at- 
tached to any one in the town, as most, if not all, were entirely 
innocent of any intentional wrong, and had not the least agency 
in bringing about the terrible calamity, and, therefore, should 
not be held responsible, or made to suffer for it. A thorough 
and careful examination took place, and aftur all the facts had 
been fully ascertained, nothing remained but to give the unfor- 
tunate victim as decent a burial as circumstances would permit. 

There being not a single saw-mill on the entire length of Rock 
River, boards of any description could not be procured, though 
there was plenty of timber towering up all around, and waving 
high in the air, out of which to make them. The next best 
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thing was to cut down the green and growing trees, and from 
the logs hew thick plank for a coffin, which was accomplished, 
and a rough box manufactured, without nail or chisel. A re- 
tired grove, then supposed to be far off from what was ever 
likely to become the business part of the unnamed city, was 
selected for the first grave. It was well chosen, being on a 
gentle elevation, under the branches of an unusually lofty and 
handsome maple, the admiration of all who had seen it, and 
which grew where the First Ward Brick School House now 
stands. There he was buried, his funeral being attended by 
every citizen. Mrs. Trmotny Jounson, the wife of the pio- 
neer, and the only woman then in the country—did her share 
of the melancholy work—she making the shroud. There be- 
ing no house of worship, pointing its glittering spire to the 
skies, the woods, ‘‘Gop’s first temple," had to be used, in which 
to perform the solemn rites of committing dust to dust. The 
ceremonies of the occasion were simple, and the services short. 
No minister of the Gospel was at hand, to speak a word of con- 
solation, or utter a voice of warning, bub WILLIAM BRAYTON 
offered up an appropriate prayer, and all was ended. Those 
present, as far as can now be remembered, were TIMOTHY JOHN- 
son, LUTHER A. Conz, Joun W. Cons, Amasa HEYLAND, 
CALVIN BovauToN, CHARLES SEATON, EZRA DOLLIVER, PHI 
LANDER BALDWIN, and REEVE GRISswuLD. So terminated the 
first funeral in the city of Watertown. 

About a week afterwards, however, ENocH DARLING, now 
residing in- the village of Jefferson, Jefferson County, came 
from Milwaukee. to hold a Coroner’s Inquest. Strange rumors 
had reached the Lake shore, of a man having been murdered 
and burned ont back, and it was deemed necessary to have a 
legal investigation. The body was‘disinterred, and a jury col- 
lected, and it required the whole population to organize it 
although, in the meantime, two or three new settlers had ar- 
rived, among whom was Gen. Jouw C. GILMAN, so that there 
were enough to form the proper tribunal. The facts of the 
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case were again related and reviewed, and the evidence was 
thought sufficient to arrest and take the two persons who were 
with Bass, when he met his fate, to Milwaukee, but they were 
ultimately discharged and never held to trial. Their names 
were SEATON and DOLLIVER, mentioned above. One was 
never known to take a drop of intoxicating drink afterwards, 
and the other went to the wilds of Missouri, and has never 
been heard from since. The body was again consigned to the 
earth, and has remained there, until in the progress of im- 
provements it was exposed to view this summer, while a lot of 
men were grading the streets. The remote and out-of-the-way 
place is but very little removed from the busy centre of the 
rising and fair city which we now see there. In frontis a spa- 
cious public square; on one side is a large and commodious 
church, on another, one of the finest residences in the State ; 
near by the best school house in the vicinity, where, for years, 
hundreds of joyous and bright-faced children have been uncon- 
sciously running and playing over the unmarked tomb of the 
first white man buried in the city, where, perhaps, most of them 
were born. ' 

When this grave was dug, twenty-two years ago, the’ iron 
horse had not advanced in his journey towards the Pacific 
within a thousand miles of the neglected spot; now he has gone 
a thousand miles beyond, and his rumbling tramp may be heard 
as he sweeps along on his quick march from the east, west, 
north and south, over the smooth 5netallic rails. 

LUTHER A. Cons, having had his attention called to this 
grave once more, he applied to Wrnnram M. DENNIS, the 
President of the Common Council, who immediately had the 
decaying fragments of mortality taken up and properly cof- 
fined, and interred in Oak-Hill Cemetery, where they will pro- 
bably moulder back to their original nothingness, without being 
again troubled. ' 

WarERTOWN, Wis., August 11th, 1859. 


EARLY SETILEMENT 
OF 


LA CROSSE AND MONROE COUNTIES. 


—— 


BY MORRISON M°MILLAN, OF SPARTA. 


In giving a brief account of the early settlement of La Crosse 
and Monroe counties, we find the principal events keeping even 
pace with the rapid improvements of this fast age. The pres- 
ent site of the City of La Crosse, seems to have been a favorite 
resort of the Aborigines of our country, from time immemo- 
rial; the La Crosse and Black Rivers joining the great Father 
of Waters at this point, on the east, and Roet River on the 
west, giving them easy access, by means of their canoes, to this 
locality.: This seems to have been a neutral ground, where the 
different tribes met for pastime, and engaged in various 
sportive games; the beautiful and majestic scenery of the sur- 
rounding country must have furnished quite a zest to their 
sports. The name of La Crosse is said to have been given to 
the place by a favorite game in which they generally engaged. 

This induced several French traders, at an early day, to meet 
them here for the purpose of trade; but no regular trading post 
was established before the year 1840. At this time, a man by 
the name of La Bart opened an establishment, one mile below 
the present city; but he did not remain long. The first per- 
manent establishment was by NATHAN Myricx, who brought 
from Prairie du Chien, a small lot of goods, in the fall of 1841. 
The next year he associated with him J. B. MILLER ; and then 
went Hast, bringing back an amiable. wife, and their oldest son 
was the first white child born in the county of La Crosse, or 
that portion of country bounded on the west by the Mississippi, 
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on the east by the Wisconsin River, on the north by Town No. 
. 19, and on the south by the present county of Bad-Ax, which 
was the original boundary of the Town of La Crosse, and which 
was organized into a County, by that name, in Feb., 1851. MY- 
RICK & MILLER monopolized the Indian trade until the year 
1845, when Jonn M. Levy, a merchant from Prairie du Chien, 
came on with quite a heavy stock of goods, and entered into 
competition. At this time there were but seven males and five 
white females in the place. The next year Levy erected the 
first frame building between Prairie du Chien and Red Wing. 
He sent to Prairie du Chien for James MANAHAN to erect the 
building, there being no carpenter nearer than that place. 

There was but little advancement in this settlement, except 
an occasional settler in the vicinity, until the year 1850, when 
some men of enterprise, among whom were the late TIMOTHY 
Borns, T. B. Stopparp, F. M. RusBLEE, S. D. Hastinas, C. 
A. STEVENS, ROBERT Looney, and several others, called the at- 
tention of the public to the favorable position of La Crosse, in 
2 commercial point of view. About this tinie, they, with seve- 
ral others, brought their families to the place. Previous to 
this, the late Lieut.-Governor Timotay Burns, being convinc- 
ed that the place was destined to become a large commercial 
town, had moved there with his family, and purchased one-half 
of the Myrick & Mituzr claim—I think in the year 1847— 
and got Wm. Hoop, a surveyor, to survey a few lots, which he 
disposed of on easy terms to actual settlers. To him, more 
than to any other man, is La Crosse indebted for her favorable 
start and rapid growth. 

As before observed, the County of La Crosse, was organized 
in the year 1851. ‘The first town election was held in April 
of that year, when there were thirty-six votes polled.  Trwo- 
‘THY BURNS was elected Chairman, Luoyp L. Lewis, Supervisor, 
C. A. Stevens, Town Clerk, Ropurt Loony, J. BEAN and 
JAMES REED, Justices, Lopowitcx Lewis, Treasurer, and Lo- 
RENZO L. Lewis, Town Superintendent. In addition to the 
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original town of La Crosse, the county, when organized, em- 
braced the present counties of Jackson and Trempeleau, with 
a strip taken off the east of the original town. In the summer 
of 1851, the first county election was held: Timotuy BURNS 
was elected Judge, Ww. T. Price, Register of Deeds, Clerk: 
of the Court, and Treasurer, and RosBERT Looney, Clerk of 
the Board. They had an election in the fall of 1851, when 
GEORGE GALE was elected Judge, A. ELDRED, Sheriff, F. M. 
RUBLEE, Treasurer, O. A. Stevens, Register of Deeds, and 
RoszRT Looney, Clerk of the Court, and Clerk of the Board. 

La Crosse may be said to have fairly taken a start this year. 
A road was laid out, in August, from the river, above the town, 
running up the valley twenty-seven miles, to WM. PETTIT’S, 
the present site of the village of Sparta. This year, the mail 
was carried weekly from Prairie du Chien to $t. Paul, by 
REED and SHAUFIER. At the close of the year, in December, 
a division of the Sons of Temperance was instituted, consisting 
of ten members, W. W. Usrrok, W. P. The years 1852 and 
1858, were prolific in many improvements in a physical, social, 
moral, and religious point of view. Many permanent buildings 
were erected, among them a large steam-mill, near the mouth óf 
La Crosse river; Sunday schools were established, and Com- 
mon Schools were earnestly promoted; a tax of $1,500 was 
voted for the purpose of erecting suitable buildings to accom- 
modate the children; and a United States Land Office was opened 
in La Crosse on the first day of June, 1853. A Baptist Church 
was organized, under the care of Rey. W. H. Carp, on the 
22d of January, 1852; and on the same day, the Congregational 
Church of La Crosse was organized, under the labors of Rev. 
J. C. SHERWIN. Both of said churches have commodious 
houses of public worship, and each sustains a large Sunday 
school, with a good library. A Library Company was organ- 
ized under the laws of the State, in April, 1853: C. A. STEVENS, 
President, Epwin Friwr, Vice President, aed L D. HASTINGS, 
Clerk and Librarian. 

48m 
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Frontier Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons, No. 45, com- 
menced labor under dispensation granted, in October, 1852 ; 
and, in June, 1858, a charter was granted by the M. W. G. L. 
of the State of Wisconsin, the Lodge consecrated, and the of- 
ficers duly-installed. The first officers were, Morrison Mc- 
Mitian, W. M., Sonowow Hows, S. W., J. R. Crosszrt, J. 
W., Col. E. Curmps, Treasurer, C. A. Stevens, Secretary. 
La Crosse Lodge of I. O. O. F., No. 69, was instituted Au- 
gust 18th, 1853, by the R. W. G. M., assisted by THEODORE 
Roponr, D. G.M. The first officers were, THEODORE RODOLF, 
P. G., Ina Myricx, N. G., D. D. Cameron, V. G., Joun M. 
Lavy, R. S., and GEORGE Farnuay, T. 

The first meeting of the County Board of Supervisors was 
held in La Crosse, on the 11th day of November, 1851 ; the 
Board consisted of TIMOTHY BuzNs, town of La Crosse; J. 
SPAULDING, town of Albion; CHARLES WHIPPLE, town of 
Pine Valley; RoBERT Loonzy, Clerk. The first Court was 
held in the summer of 1851, in the frame „building erected by 
Joux M. Levy, Wrram KNowrTON presiding. 

The village of La Crosse was organized as a city in 1856, by 
virtue of a charter granted the same year. The first officers 
were, Mayor, T. B. STODDARD; Aldermen of the First Ward, 
W. W. Crossy, Moszs CLARK, and James Mouur; Aldermen 
of the Second Ward, E. D. CAMPBELL, W. H. TUCKER, and 
GEORGE SHARPFE; Aldermen of the Third Ward, C. A. STE- 
VENS, JAMES WHALEN, and ROBERT LOONEY ; PETER Burns, 
Marshal; W. W. Usticx, Treasurer; H.'ÜRAwER, Superin- 
tendent; A. Moonz, Clerk; Harvey E. HUBBARD, Police 
Justice. Perhaps there is no surer indication of the rapid in- 
crease and intelligence of a community, than the increase of 
their mail facilities. In the year 1850, J. B. MILLER was, 
appointed Post Master. The record of his doings is lost, ex- 
cept the whole amount of postage received by him from 
the time of his appointment until August, 1852, which amount- 
ed to but $7 50. At the latter date, Srmzon KELL0GG was 
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appointed Post Master. They had but a weekly mail. The 
first mail made up by SIMEON KELLOGG, contained but eight 
letters. In July, 1854, Mr. Kutnoge resigned, and the present 
incumbent, Harvey E. HUBBARD, was appointed. ‘The last 
mail Mr. KELLOGG made up, contained 887 letters. The pre- 
sent number of letters mailed, as rendered July 1st, 1859, by 
Mr. HUBBARD, amounts to 2,000 weekly. Such, and so re- 
cently, was the beginning of La Crosse, now a city claiming 
over 7,000 inhabitants. I first reached the place in the fall of 
1851. There were but afew houses at that time, and they were 
principally on the bank of the river. The prairie was covered 
with claim shanties, made of rough boards, and of almost every 
conceivable shape. The land came into market in the fall of 
that year. 

Monroe county is an off-shoot from the county of La Crosse. 
The first settler was FRANKLIN PETTIT. He located two miles 
north of where Sparta now stands, in the spring of 1850, and 
staid until fall. At that time the Indians became so trouble- 
some, that he thought best to leave. They would come in large 
numbers, and order victuals cooked for them all, and after gor- 
mandizing, and exhausting his scanty stock of provisions, 
instead of paying him, they would abuse him,—telling him he 
had no business there. At length, they would come in the 
night, and-order the family out of their beds, and occupy their 
places until morning. It might be well to observe that the 
early settlers of Monroe county had just cause to complain, 
and will long remember the insolence, of those predatory bands 
of Winnebago Indians, that annoyed them. I will speak of 
but two occurrences, coming under my own observation, while 
the whole country was full of similar scenes. On my way to 
La Crosse, on the 23d of June, 1858, some twelve miles below 
Sparta, and half a mile below the present village of Bangor, at 
a small cabin by the way-side, I saw several Indian ponies near 
the door; I hurried on, and when I got opposite, a large Indi- 
an sat on the door-steps with near half a loaf of bread in one 
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hand, and a plate of butter in the other; several others with 
bread and pork in their hands, liberally helping themselves.— 
One tall Indian was searching the cupboard, handing out what- 
ever he could find. In the centre of the room sat a beautiful 
and intelligent looking lady, with a sick child on her lap, una- 
ble to move, for fear had chained her fast; she was pale as a 
corpse—the very picture of despair. I cleared out the Indians 
instanter, in their own language, bidding them puck-a-chee. As 
soon as the lady recovered so as to converse, she called her old- 
est child from under the bed, where he had secreted himself. 
She said her husband was three miles from home, at work. 
They were but five weeks from Massachusetts; had heard many 
frightful stories of Indian cruelties, but had never seen an In- 
dian. 

The other instance was of a different character. R. H. Mc- 
Manon, an old hunter, who had pioneered on the frontiers of 
Missouri for years, had settled on Big Creek, which empties 
into the La Crosse river on the north side, five miles below 
Sparta. His family consisted of a wife and eight chil- 
dren. The Indians came to his house about the first of July, 
1858, and commenced their abuse, when he ordered them to 
leave. They refused. McManown had five rifles in the house; 
but not thinking of these, he siezed a club, and drove them 
out. The Indians then presented their guns, and threatened to 
shoot; McManon still drove them, step by step, with their 
guns pointed at his breast, when they perceived two long ‘rifle 
barrels pointed at them, through crevices between the logs, and 
left, saying they would shoot his cattle and burn his house. 
McManon’s two oldest sons, lads of twelve and fourteen years, 
had prepared the guns ready to shoot, in case the Indians fired. 
McManon came to Sparta, and told his wrongs. The citizens 
rallied to a man, and the next morning before 7 o'clock, the In- 
dian camp was surrounded by over fifty rifles in the hands of 
staunch citizens. The whole band were taken prisoners, some 
seventy in all—thirty warriors, the balance women and chil- 
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dren. They were deprived of their guns, tomahawks and 
knives. MoManoN was allowed to scrutinize them carefully, 
until his eye rested on the chief transgressor, when he was fur- 
nished with a strong raw-hide, and the Indian was ordered 
forth, and received from McMAHOoN as severe a flagellation as 
could be administered with no larger instrument; and although 
the blood flowed from his back to the ground, the Indian never 
flinched, but evinced a perfect stoical indifference, and won the 
admiration of the crowd by his brave and dignified deportment. 
He was ordered to dress and march with the others; they were 
marched a mile above Sparta, their guns and other property re- 
stored to them, and were-ordered to leave. They left, and 
since then but few cases of mis-behavior have occurred. 

But to return to our narrative. FRANKLIN PETTIT returned 
in the spring of 1851, with his father, brother WILLIAM, who the 
next year laid out a portion of the village of Sparta. A 
State road was laid out in the fall of 1851, running from Port- 
age City to La Crosse, passing through Sparta. <A State road 
had been previously laid out from Prairie du Chien to Lake 
St. Croix, also passing through Sparta. Iam not aware of 
the precise time when this last mentioned road was surveyed, 
but in the year 1852, $12,00 was appropriated by the Legisla- 
ture to defray the expenses; WyRAM KNowrrTOoN and L. SPAL- 
DING were the Commissioners for its establishment. I brought 
my family here in the latter part of June, 1852, and settled 
near the mouth of the Little La Crosse, on the south side of 
the main river, three miles below Sparta. From the time I 
had left, the fall before, until I returned—a period of about 
seven months, the settlers had increased ten fold. In the fall 
of 1851, in the whole county of Monroe, having now seventeen 
organized towns, with an average of nearly one hundred vo- 
ters to each town, there were not a dozen families. In the fall 
of 1852, there was an election held at Sparta, La Crosse having 
given us a precinct. There were but seventeen votes polled; 
R. I. CasTLEMAN, WILLIAM Pertrt and Lyman ANDREWS 
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were the inspectors. At this time the first white child was 
born in Monroe county, a daughter of FRANKLIN PETTIT, in 
the spring of 18538. Lyman ANDREWS erected the first frame 
house in the county, known as the Sparta House. The same 
spring the county of Monroe was organized into a town by the 
name of Leon; our election was held the 5th of April, and 
sixty-seven votes were polled. The election was held at the 
house of D. M, WzsT, in the present town of Leon. A fair 
specimen of the spirit of Young America was manifested at 
this election, The Little La Crosse Valley, in which is now 
situated the thriving village of Leon, possessed at that time 
about an equal number of inhabitants with Sparta. A spirit 
of rivalry existed between them. In the caucus for nominating 
town officers, they could not agree; the consequence was that 
each locality made an entire different nomination. On election 
day, Sparta organized the board by choosing her own inspectors. 
The Leon party had three majority, but on four of their tickets 
there were four names for constable ; and as the law allowed 
but three, the inspectors threw away those four tickets entirely, 
instead of erasing the names for constable—thereby changing 
the entire election; proclaiming an entire set of new officers 
elected contrary to the fairly expressed will of the people. 
By their decision, one of their own number was made Supervi- 
sor, one a Justice, the other Town Treasurer. Both sets of 
officers qualified, and commenced the discharge of their duties, 
laying out roads and organizing school and road districts. 
JAMES RATHSUN headed the Sparta ticket as chairman; my 
name was on the Leon ticket. The case was brought up by a 
writ of quo warranto before Judge KNowrroN, who decided 
that the voice of the people must rule, and declared the Leon 
candidates duly elected, and commanding the others to cease 
from any further official action. To this, however, they paid no 
attention, but continued to act until the sitting of the County 
Board in the fall, when I was admitted to a seat, and RATH- 
BUN rejected. Thus ended this strange procedure, ` 
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Meanwhile the population of Sparta had more than doubled 
that of Leon; business men came in. G. H. LEDYARD opened 
the first store in 1858. Shortly after, S. D. Jackson opened 
a large establishment; and James RATHBUN also. G. W. 
MILLIGAN, the present popular physician, came in May, 1858. 
The same summer, the first school was taught in a board 
shanty, by Saran WALRATH; the average daily attendance was 
ten scholars. A saw-mill was erected at Sparta and Leon 
about the same time, in the year 1854,—a Congregational 
Church was organized under the care of Rev. Mr. AVERY, in 
1856; about the same time, a Methodist Church was organized 
under the care of Rev. R. Laneny. Hach society has a large 
meeting house, a good Sunday school, and fine library. A 
Baptist church was organized by Rev. L. HERRICK and Elder 
Gustin; they have a good house for meeting, but no pastor. 

Valley Lodge, No. 60, of Free Masons was organized in 
Sparta in 1854 ; the first officers were, M. McMrnuan, W. M., 
J. D. Damman, S. W., A. D. SoaPza, J, W., R. H. MoMa- 
HON, Treasurer, O. MoCrLvunz, Secretary. Sparta Chapter of 
Royal Arch Masons was organized last May; the officers are, 
Morrison MoMzinnaw, H. P., A. H. Conpit, R., ROBERT 
LamxaLy, S., Tuos. DurcurRr, C. H., E. McBripz,P. S. A 
Lodge of I. O. O. F. was organized last year; the officers are 
unknown to me. 

The county of Monroe was organized in the year 1854. 
The first election was held in April of that year. The officers 
elected were, A. H. BLAKE, Judge, E. WArnRATH, Sheriff, F. 
W. Fıs, Register of Deeds, J. H. BARKER, Clerk of the 
Court, E. E. Suaw, Clerk of the Board, Joun FosrER, Trea- 
surer, A. D. CORNELL, Dist. Attorney, and A. F. CHILDS, 
Surveyor. A post office was established in the year 1852, 
WirLrAM PzarTIT, P. M. first six months; the postage amount- 
ed to $7,84. The following statement, handed me by A. H. 
Conpit, the Post Master, will show the increase up to this 
time : 
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No. of letters sent from Sparta P. O., July 1, 1859, - 120 
-To July Tth, one week, - - - - - = . 400 
Received during same period, - - =- =-  - 459 

The preliminary steps are being taken for the formation of a 
County Agricultural Society; and we mean to try and keep 


pace with other parts of our rapidly improving and noble State. . 
SPARTA, July 16th, 1859. 


ON THE 


LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE 


OF $ 


MILWAUKEE, PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, RACINE AND 
' MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


f By Lieut. Colonel J. D. GRAHAM, 
CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE WISCONSIN STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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ON THE LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE 
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MILWAUKEE, PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, RACINE 
AND MADISON, 


IN THE 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 


FROM ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS D 


By Lizur. CoromEnL J. D. GRAHAM, 


Qf the U. S, Corps of Topographical Engineers, Corresponding Member of the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society. 


ALTHOUGH the places above mentioned are included among 
a number whose geographical positions, as determined from 
astronomical observations the present year, have been commu- 
nicated for publication, in a brief form, in the Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, yet their 
importance as coniributions to the geography of the State of 
Wisconsin, may render them acceptable in the publications of 
the Historical Society of that State. For this purpose, the 
observations, and the data upon which each determination 
rests, are here given more in extenso. 

The following isa description of the instruments used in 
making the observations, being all of a portable character, ' 
requiring no time to set them up for observation, and all the - 
requisite adjustments being readily made within a few minutes 
before commencing each night’s observations, viz: 

1. A sextant of T 1-4 inches radius, made in the year 1838, 
by Simms (of the late firm of Trovenron & Simms) of Lon- 
don. Itis divided on palladium, a metal well suited for fine 
and distinct graduation-marks, and whose peculiar color and 
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texture is favorable to close and accurate readings of the 
angles by lamp-light at night. The limb, or circular arc, is 
divided: to read, by aid of the vernier, to ten seconds. A 
strong magnifying lens enables the observer, by an estimated 
subdivision, to read the angles perhaps to the nearest five 
seconds of the arc of the circle. 

2. An artificial horizon of quicksilver, of the usual portable 
size and form. The quicksilver is carefully distilled by a 
practical chemist to expel from it, as far as possible, all 
foreign opaque, and readily oxydising substances. This ren- 
ders it the most perfect of all mirrors, and, while its surface 
preserves always, when at rest, a true level, it gives a reflected 
image of the star observed on, sensibly as bright as the star 
when viewed in the heavens’ by direct vision. About one gill 
of quicksilver is used, and is carried in a bottle made of box- 
wood. When used it is poured into a Mahogany or Bay-wood 
cup five inches long and three inches wide, interior dimensions, 
and one-third of an inch deep. To prevent the quicksilver 
from being ruffled by any slight motion of the air, the cup is 
covered by a glass roof held in a light iron frame, the surfaces 
of the glass being carefully rendered parallel by means of the 
requisite machinery where it is prepared.* 

8. A sidereal chronometer (No. 2,557) made by PARKINSON 
& FropsHam, of London, beats half seconds. 

4. An eight-day mean solar chronometer (No. 141) by I. 
LuxENS, of Philadelphia; constructed while he was on a visit 
io London, about the year 1830 or 1831. It is one of the 
earliest chronometers I know of made by an American. It is 
now an excellent time-keeper, It also beats half seconds. 

The time is computed from observed double altitudes of 
stars, selected in pairs of as nearly the same north-polar dis- 
tance as was practicable munder the circumstances attending 


* I have been thus particular in this description in order to answer many 
queries that have been put tome by young gentlemen in the West, who are 
desirous of entering this field of practical astronomy with portable instru- 
ments, and who have not had opportunities of seeing the apparatus. 
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each case, one of each pair being observed when east, and the 
other when west of the meridian-plane, and as near as practi- 
cable to the prime-vertical plane. A mean of the results from 
the two was taken as the correct sideral time for the station, 
corresponding to the mean period of observation. 

The latitudes are derived from observed circum-meridian 
double altitudes of stars arranged in pairs, one of each pair ` 
passing the meridian to the north and the other to the south of 
the zenith. When it could be done they were selected of such 
declinations as to cause them to pass the meridian at nearly 
the same altitudes. 

The above rules, when they can be followed, secure a very 
elose elimination or neutralization of errors that may appertain 
to the instrument, or, as personal equation, to the observer. 

The longitudes are derived from comparisons of the time at 
the respective stations, with the time corresponding to the 
meridian of Chicago. 

These longitudes rest, for accuracy, on ne correctness of 
my determination of the longitude, west of Greenwich, of the 
citadel of Quebec, in the year 1842, while serving as Astrono- 
mer and Commissioner of the United States for ascertaining 
the boundary, dividing us from the British provinces of New 
Brunswick and Canada, under the Treaty of Washington—on 
the connection of that meridian with that of Chicago in May, 
1857, by Lieut. E. D. Asam, R. N., and myself, by means of 
astronomical observations for the time, at the two places, and 
electric signals transmitted along the telegraph wires, for com- 
parisons of the time thus ascertained;—and, finally, on the 
correctness of the time at Chicago and at the four Wisconsin 
stations mentioned at the head of this paper, as derived from 
the sextant observations here given, and its transmission from 
and to Chicago, by means of the telegraphic signals which are 
here given in full. 

For information in regard to the longitudes of Quebec and 
Chicago, which are assumed as primary meridians for our 
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purposes, I beg leave to refer to the American Almanac for 
the year 1848, pp. 368 & 369, and to my annual report for the 
year 1857, as printed in Senate Document No. 42, of the 35th 
Congress, Ist Session, both of which volumes, corrected of 
some typographical errors, are in the library of the State 
Historical Society at Madison. 

The system, in using the two chronometers, was as follows: 
—The night before visiting a place whose geographical position 
was to be ascertained, observations were made for the time at 
Chicago, with the sextant, the artificial horizon, and the sid- 
ereal chronometer. Care was taken to compare this with the 
mean solar chronometer, a short time before and again a short 
time after making these time-observations. Thus we obtained 
the error of the first-on sidereal, and of the second on mean 
solar time for the meridian of the Chicago station. Similar 
observations and comparisons of chronometers, were made ` 
immediately after returning to Chicago. This gave a new 
determination of the errors of both chronometers, correspond- 
ing to the second Chicago period, and also the rates of both 
during the time elapsed in making the journey both ways, 

Between these two dates, and while at the station whose 
position was to be determined, the observations for the time 
and latitude of that station were made and the telegraphic 
Signals interchanged with Chicago, using, for all these pur- 
poses, the sidereal ehronometer, which was always carried on 
the journeys. 

The mean solar chronometer was always left at Chicago and 
the telegraphic signals were noted by it there. 

The signals at Chicago were always made by an experienced 
telegraph operator, who was, in the first place carried through 
a course of practice in making dots as nearly as possible in 
coincidence with the beats of the mean solar chronometer at 
every ten seconds of time for seven or ten minutes of space at 
a series. With such a system of practice it is remarkable how 
soon a person, having a good ear for regular cadence in time, 
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will aequire an accuracy in making these signals, approaching 
very close to exactness.. The results which will presently be 
presented, will be sufficient evidence on this point. 

All the signals sent to Chicago, from the station visited, 
were made by myself by pressing the telegraph key with the 
fingers, so as to make its click, or sound, as nearly coincident 
as possible with that of a given beat of the sidereal chro- 
nometer. 

The signals were begun by my calling for a certain number 
of dots from Chicago, at intervals of ten seconds apart, suffi- 
cient to ensure two or more periods of coincidence in'the beats 
of the two chronometers. 

This period being thus ascertained, signals were next sent 
back to Chicago at intervals that would ensure the dots, given 
by telegraph, being in coincidence with the beats of both chro~ 
nometers. This interval is equal to the time required for sid- 
ereal time to gain one beat, or half a second, on mean solar 
time, plus the difference of the rates of the two chronometers 
during said time, taken as these rates stand affected, each with 
its proper algebraic sign of -|- (plus) when gaining, or — 
(minus) when losing. 

In this way neither the eye nor the ear is taxed to estimate 
the value of a fraction of a second of time, which would be 
necessary if a signal should occur between two consecutive 
beats of either chronometer. 

The reductions from Chicago mean solar to their equivalent 
sidereal times, with the difference of the rates of the two chro- 
" nometers incorporated into the calculations, give the fractions 
of a second of time which appear in the stated differences of 
longitude between the two stations,—the signals corresponding 
to coincident beats of the two chronometers being the only 
ones used for the determination of longitude. 

The Longitude of Chicago being well established in com- 
parison with the meridian of Greenwich, it is now assumed as 
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@ primary meridian with which to connect other positions in 
our western states. 

By reference to page 20 of Senate Doc. No. 42 of the 35th 
Congress, Ist Session, the determination in longitude of the 
following points in Chicago, west of the meridian of Green- 
wich, will be found reported, viz: 

Station No. 1, of May 1857, (corresponding in longitude 
nearly with the extreme east end of the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Holy Name on Wolcott street, between Huron 
and Superior Streets) 5h 50m 80.99s: 

Dome of the City Hall, or Court House of Chicago, 
5h 50m 32.08s. 

I have lately determined the latitude of the dome of the 
City Hall, or Court House, to be 41° 53’ 06.2" N.* 

From these determinations, and our connections by triangu- 
lation, we obtain the positions, in latitude and longitude, of 
other stations in Chicago. Circumstances oblige me to use 
sometimes one and sometimes another of these stations for my 
time-observations at Chicago, in order to a comparison with the 
meridians of other places in the West. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to present them here in a tabular form for convenient 
reference. - 

* The approximate latitude of this position, as derived from a few observa- 
tions made hastily, on the nights of January 20th and 21st, 1858, was an- 


nounced to be 41° 53’ 09.7". More accurate observations, which I made in 
August and September, 1858, make it as above. J.D. G, 
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They are a8 follows: 


Longitude West of the 
North | meridian of Greenwich 


Latitude. |———————————— 
In Arc. In Time. 


——— — ———— | —— 


POSITIONS IN CHICAGO. 


Ist, Station No. 1. The observing station|? ^ "' |o 4 " jam. s. 

of May, 1857... ... cerne 41 58 50.8|87 37 44.8 |5 50 80.99 
9d. Chicago Observing Station, No. 2, in . 

the yard of the University of St. Mary 

of the Lake,. ecce eese eere os (41 53 50,5/87 37 47.2 |5 50 31.15 
8d. Chicago Observing Station, No. 3, on 

the north side-walk of Huron Street. 

80 feet east of the middle of Wolcott . 

Street, ceci eee nennen ene (41 53 46.8/37 37 47.5 |5 50 31.20 
4th. Steeple (front doór) of the Roman 

Catholie Church of the Holy Name, on 

Wolcott Street, between Huron and Su- 

perior Streets, .... 4... ss. eee. [41 58 48 [87 87 47.7 |5 50 91.18 
5th. Steeple (front door) ofthe Episcopal i 

Church of Saint James, on Cass Street, 

at the south-east corner of Huron Street 41 53 45.287 37 43 |5 50 30.87 
6th. Dome of the Chicago City Hall, or f 

Court House, ........ MAUS 2. |41 53 06.2/87 38 01.2 |5 50 32,08 
"Ah. The new iron Light-House(unfinished) 

at the east end of the North harbor pierj4l 53 24.9187 96 59 5 50 27.93 
8th. Steeple of the West Market House, at 

the intersection of the middle of Ran- 

dolph Street with the west margin of 

Des Plaines.Street,.............. 0L. im 53 08.4|B7 88 47.8 15 50 35.19 


Fort Dearborn. now destroyed by an! 

excavation to cut off a bend in Chicago 

EIYOE du acci ei e VERRE CC IS Ei Vr 41 58 22.9187 37 85.6 |5 50 30.87 
10th. Intersection of the middle of North 

Clark Street, with the middle of Michi- 

gan Street; North Division of the City.|41 58 28.5 
llth. Tall chimney of the Illinois Central | 


87 87 59.1 |5 50 31.94 


Railroad Company’s Machine Shop, on 

the Lake Shore, between Twelfth and 

Fennimore streets; South Division of 

the CUI scene Cie ya s EE aoa x aa 41 51 50.5|87 37 21 27 
12th. The old Light-House, built of stone, 

on the south or right bank of the Chi- 

cago River, near River Street,........ 41 58 22.5187 37 38.77 


5 50 29.42 


5 50 30.59 


Captain ANDREW TaLcort, of the Corps of Engineers, in 
his report of his operations, in the year 1882, to determine the 
northern boundary of Ohio, reports the position of this old 
Chicago Light-House to be, from his astronomical observa- 
tions, in latitude 41° 51’ 40” N. and longitude 5h 49m 56.58 

50m 
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West of the meridian of Greenwich,* which, according to our 
determination, is an error of — 1’ 42.5” in the latitude, and 
— 84.09 seconds of time in the longitude, and is an error in 
geographical position of seven and 58-100ths (7.58) miles, on 
an azumuthal course of S. 74° 59’ E. from the true position. 

The American Almanac for 1858, and for many years pre- 
vious, gives Chicago as in latitude 42° 0’, N., and longitude 87° 
35’ West of Greenwich, which is an error in geographical posi- 
tion of eight and one-third (8 1-3) miles on an azumuthal 
course of N. 16° 51’ E. from the true position. 

I wil now proceed to give the astronomical observations 
upon which the several determinations of geographical posi- 
tions rest, and the deductions from them. 

Chicago being our primary meridian, or meridian of com- 
parison in these operations, from which the longitudes of the 
other stations are deduced, the first step necessary is to give 
the observations for computing the time for that meridian. 
They are placed in the order of their dates, as follows, viz: 


* See page 6 of printed Doc. No. 497 of the House of Representatives of 
the 23d Congress, Ist Session. 
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I.— OBSERVATIONS FOR THE TIME AT CHICAGO.—1858, June 
22d. At Chicago Observing Station, No. 2, in Latitude, 
41° 53’ 50.5" N. ; Longitude, 52. 50m. 81.15s. W. 


Insiruments.* —Sextant No. 2,193, by Srwws, of London, and artificial horizon 


of quicksilver. 
HAM, of London. 


o SH t * 4 ^on 
m B 3 '? E 5 B8 
e Ma. o 
Dr Sui ib 
4588 | $3 | BEX |REE 
NAMES OF STARS. 3333 pat ER ors 2 
B9. ag eo. BAS 
Beso | 9 o E PES 
ocu a rg 5 GH b E [b Q 
P vct os oO o 3 
SSAA ok 2 B 2 
EI ES E: s83 | bam 
© E EX Oo 
Bro WE hm s hm s m s 
Alpha Lyra, East....... 54 58 18.6 | 15 26 36.37 | 16 26 08.0 |59 81.68 
55 09 L5, 15 98 07.03 | 16 27 37.3 159 80.27 
55 95 11.9 | 15 29 80.81| 16 29 01.4,|59 30.59 
55 30 19.7 | 15 30 3157| 16 30 02.4 |59 30.83 
55 51 52.5 | 15 81 56.40] 16 31 275 |59 31.10 
56 04 55.8 | 15 33 07.56; 16 82 88.7 |59 81.14 
" 56 19 48.1 | 15 84 98.23 | 16 33 58.5 |59 3027 
| 56 38 585 | 15 35 45.01 | 16 85 16.3 |59 30.39 
56 47 01.8 | 15 36 56.97} 16 36 28 159 31.08 
57 00 54.1 115 88 12.54] 16 87 48.5 | 59 30.96 
57 14 31.9 | 15 89 26 71| 16 38 57.4 |59 30.69 
57 44 10.1 | 15 42 07.89 | 16 41 395 |59 31.61 
58 05 88.1 | 15 44 04.55! 16 48 858 159 31.25 
58 96 91.1 | 15 45 6706 | 16 45 27.9 |59 80.84 


Sidereal Chronometer No. 2,557, by PARKINSON & FRODs- 


Mean result of 14 observations on Alpha Lyra, East, (at 154 36m) 59m 30.90s 


À m s 


À m s m s 

West... 8 26 21.1 | 15 56 29.04 | 16 55 59.8 |59 30.76 
58 16 35.9 | 15 57 88.42 | 16 57 04.4 |59 30.98 
58 04 15.6 | 15 58 54.79 | 16 58 24.5 |59 29.71 
57 58 42.9 | 16 00 03.55 | 16 59 34.4 |59 30.55 
57 43 27.7 | 16 01 1068 | 17 00 40.7 |59 30.02 
57 27 49.8 | 16 02 52.01 | 17 02 22.2 |59 30.19 
57 19 14.6 | 16 03 47.89 | 17 03 18.7 |59 31.31 
56 51 51.5 | 16 06 42.78 | 17 06 12.5 |59 29.72 
56 80 28.4 | 16 08 58.46 | 17 08 28.5 |59 30.04 
56 21 58.2 | 16 09 52,79 | 17 09 22.9 |59 30.12 
55 41 148 | 16 14 06.98 | 17 13 36.9 169 29.92 
55 28 19.5 | 16 15 27.14 | 17 14 58.4 |59 31.26 
55 17 242 | 16 16 34.63 | 17 16 05 [59 31.37 

| 55 00 08.8 | 16 18 21.85 | 17 17 52 |59 30.65 
| 54 48 88.5 | 16 19 3L.85 | 17 19 02.5 |59 30.65 
54 19 20.8 | 16 22 29.90 | 17 22 01.1 |59 31.90 


* As the same instruments were used for all the observations, and at allthe stations, it will be 
unnecessary to repeat their description. 
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Mean result of 16 observations on the star Alpha Boots, 


À. m. 
(Arcturus) West, (at 164. 10m.)........ eere -|-0 59 20. 5 
Mean result of 14 observations on the star Alpha Lyra, East, 
(at 154. 86m.) as above... .. ccce enn '-|-0 59 80.90 


CHRONOMETER ÉRROR.—Fast or Sidereal time, by a mean of 

these results, (at 154 58m) by East and West Stars. ........ — |-0 59 30.71 
By Comparison.—Chronometer, No. 141, was slow of mean Solar 

time for this station (at 9A. 48m. Mean time) —0 4 58.33 


II.—Onr10Aa0, June 28th, 1858.—Same Station: 


e*»»t2602206922a4995255959 


Say M òo DE 
TL G | à&& |g 
aA. o. gor «B 
golge oS ERES Su 
BRE E Boat Sas 
"o AH B5 EEG | ^$3 
Names or STABS. 29 D oR EE Boe Se 
$^" o 2m Om H 
BS. Bg oU V. 29 
t Ro Oo H on 
TRR n KE aa SE Pep 
oO n m ooo o 
sees F ASS | E38 
ae D oO E n g” g g“ e 
Alpha LYRE, (Vega). 9 1 ut hm s h m s hm s 
flast............ 54 30 88.0'| 15 24 32.05] 16 24 40 |1 00 07.85 
, 54 58 16.0 | 15 27 03.75 | 16 27 12 1 00 08.25 
55 18 540 | 15 28 5647] 16 29 05.2 |1 00 08.73 
56 02 15.1 | 15 32 58.08 | 16 38 01 i 00 07.95 
56 87 18.4 | 15 86 08.65 | 16 86 11.9 |1 00 08.95 
56 58 04,0 | 15 87 57.16 ^6 88 05.5 ! 1 00 08.34 
57 22 49.0 | 15 40 11,20 | 16 40 18.6 |1 00 07 40 
58 09 15.6 | 15 44 2429; 16 44 82 j1 00 07.71 
58 98 586 ! 15 46 10.9 16 46 183 ,1 00 07.4 
| 59 16 24.5 | 15 49 08.58 | 16 50 36.4 |1 00 07.82 
Mean result of 10 observations on Alpha Lyræ, E., (at 15437m) -|-1h 0m 07,92s 
Alpha Bootis, (Arctu-| ° ^' " À. m. s. À. m. s. |km. s. 
rus) West eet mnn 58 41 58.7 | 15 54 45.76 | 16 54 58 1 00 07.24 
58 80 06.4 115 56 04.382] 16 56 11.5 | 1 00 07.18 
58 99 40.9 |! 15 56 58.55! 16 57 01 1 00 07.45 
57 58 25.4 | 15 59 33.95 | 16 59 40.8 |1 00 07.05 
57 30 04.7 | 16 02 37.67 | 17 02 A49 |1 00 07.23 
57 15 84.8 | 16 04 11.20 | 17 04 18 1 00 06.80 
56 25 28.2 | 16 09 80.22 | 17 09 38 100 07.78 
55 51 12.3 | 16 13 05.14 | 17 18 12.7 |1 00 07.58 
55 40 12.0 | 16 14 13.68 | 17 14 20.8 | 1 00 07.15 
55 19 815 | 16 16 21.69] 17 16 99 1 00 07.81 
54 59 11.0 | 16 18 26.88! 17 18 83.9 | 1 00 07.02 
54 98 35.5 | 16 21 33.81 | 17 91 40.5 |1 00 06.69 
Mean result of 12 observations on the Star Alpha Boovrs, West, A. m. s. 


(at 16h. 08m.) 


eeneeves 


eeu seseene 


9569509996859 -]-i 00 07.20 


Mean result of 10 observations on the Star ‘Alpha “LYRA, East, 


(at 154. 87m.) as above,......... T" ’ \-1 00 07.92 
CHRonoMETER ÉRRoR.—Fast of Siderial time, by a mean of 
these results, from East and West Stars, (at 15h. 52m.). ..—|-1 00 07.56 


By Comparison. —Chronometer, No. 141, was slow of Mean Kole 
time for this Station, (at 9. 25m. Mean time)....... enn —0 04 53.76 
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III.—Onz0A6G0, June 80th, 1858.—At Station No. 8, in Lati- 
tude 41° 53' 46.83" N; Longitude 5h. 50m. 31.2s. W. 


Ga A. i 200 ^ 
FE $ | $s | ge 
SH E z s 
B98.4 2d 8.8 "ud 
er 42H 32 c2 73. 5 a 
Names of Stars. 29599 9 "Rr T 
EBAR p eu gu g 
Poo we of o rd Pm a 
cuo "S.S | ke AO | Bu 
od an - a” o 
PuB5s "i on a Sag 
EEE 2 $ eye | 883 
Burg | ga Aga "Bao 
"" © E = o 
Alpha Corona Borr-; ° ' ^" | hm s. À. m. s. "|h. m. s. 
ALIS, West......... 48 22 56.8 1 19 07 54.13 | 20 08 15.5 | 1 00 21.37 
48 04 21.1 | 19 09 3406] 20 09 55.8 1 1 00 21.74 
42 46 55.5 | 19 11 07.71, 20 11 28.5 |1 00 20 79 
49 96 59.7 | 19 12 54.81 | 20 13 15.4 |1 00 20 59 
41 45 55.7 | 19 16 35.58 | 20 16 56.3 | 1 00 20.77 
40 47 80.9 | 19 21 49.57, 20 22 11 1 00 21.43 
40 08 09.4 | 19 25 21.25 | 20 25 42.2 |1 00 20.95 
89 21 424 į 19 29 31.21 | 20 29 52.9 | 1 00 21.69 
i 89 04 59.2 | 19 81 0121, 20°81 23 |1 00 21.79 
88 28 50.6 | 19,34 15.88 | 20 34 37 1 00 21.12 
Mean result of 10 observations on Alpha Conox;E i cimo À. m. 8, 
West (ib 10; 09m: )ocscesie cerea tc xui xv re AUR e -|-1 00 21.22 
Alpha ANDROMEDU, M A À. m. s. À. m. s h. m. s. 
Ost 2s REPE EX es 88 87 88.4 | 19 58 03.21) 20 58 22.9 |1 00 19.69 
,89 10 245 119 55 59.91; 20 66 21 | 1 00 21.09 
'89 29 07.8 | 19 57 4109 | 20 58 009 |1 00 19.81 
89 59 390 | 20 00 2562 | 21 00 46.4 11 00 20.78 
40 31 05.8 | 20 03 15 08 | 21 03 848 |1 00 19.71 
40 50 411 | 20 05 0065, 21 05 206 |1 00 19.95 
41 14 27.0 | 20 07 08.61 | 21 07 80 1 00 21.99 
41 87 80 | 20 09 12.69 | 21 09 33.9 |1 00 21.21 
42 02 91.8 | 20 11 26.483 | 21 11 47.8 |1 00 20.87 
42 40 00.2 E 14 48.94} 21 15 09.4 |1 09 20.46 
43 05 16.1 | 20 17 04.81 | 21 17 248 f 00 19.99 
48 28 11.7 | 20 18 41.19 | 21 19 01.5 |1 00 2031 
44 16 18.3 | 20 23 26.65 | 21 23 47.7 | 00 21.05 
Mean result of 13 observations on the Star Alpha ANDROMEDE, fh. m. 8, 
East, (at 205. U8. Jcaaa aac. tse eX RA tinder sees »eee-[-1 00 20.48 
Mean result of 10 observations on the Star Alpha Corong Bo- 
REALIS, West, (at 19%. Wm)... ccce eee een anne s.. -]-1 00 21,22 


CHRoNOMETER EnROR.—Fast of Sidereal time, by a mean of 

these results, from East and West Stars, (at 19h. 45m. )...... -]-1 00 2122 
By Comparison: Chronometer, No. 141, was slow of mean ‘solar 

time for this Station, (19A, 09m, Mean time)...... eese. 0 OF 58.1 
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IV.—Onrcaao, July 3d, 1858.—At Station, No. 2, in Lati- 


tude 41° 58' 50.5" N; Longitude 5h. 50m. 81.15s. W. 


b. | ' Lè - 
E | 2 | $2 | ge 
V fa Qa oO, MS o 
$8E. | Tu | BIB | 53. 
Brg a H o 26 ct $8 
e7iR| 38 | Ess | 453 
NAMES OF SrAns. 2352 ud 9c SB 
Boru ? g gan^ | EZS 
| gees Ss BRS | day's 
Lug | CE na e 2d 
x | 28 | EEE EEE 
o EA EA o 
Alpha Lyra, (Vega o! nH o Jhm, s, À. m. $. hm s. 
Wasticc pas E 61 52 006 | 16 04 30.73} 17 05 08 |1 00 87.27 
62 09 14.4 | 16 06 03.79; 17 06 41.4 1 00 37.61 
63 40 44 16 0S 53.80 | 17 09 30 |: 00 36.20 
| 63 44 17.8 | 16 14 36.26 | 17 15 18 1 00 36.74 
64 23 13.6 ! 16 18 06.40 | 17 18 43 |1 00 36.60 
| 64 50 291 |16 20 33.20 | 17 21 10.5 |1 00 37.3 
Mean result of 6 observations on Alpha Lyrm, East, (at 16h. h m. s.9 
lim, jiener te AP ek we ERE ie eae 58 CARNE E aw aS -|-1 00 36. 6 
Boe oH À. m. s. hms. |h. m. s. 
Alpha Crex, also East.| 51 08 357 | 16 59 27.22 | 18 00 03.9 |1 00 36.68 
51 22 48.4 | 17 00 5030 1,18 01 28.8 |1 00 38.00 
51 49 989 ! 17 02 45.929-r 18 08 23.4 !1 00 38.18 
52 22 325 | 17 06 3882] 18 07 16.5 |1 00 37.68 
52 48 33.2 | 17 09 10.95 | 18 09 47.5 |1 00 37,25 
53 06 162 117 10 5327 | 18 11 30.8 | 1 00 87,08 
53 28 01.8 | 17 12 59 67 | 18 18 37 f 00 37.33 
| 53 53 147 | 17 15 25 97| 18 16 029 |1 00 36.93 
54 26 13.3 117 18 8704 | 18 19 142 |1 00 37.16 
| 56 11 19.4 | 17 22 57.88 | 18 23 355 11 05 37.62 
55 29 374 | 17 24 43.57 | 18 25 205 |1 00 36.93 
| 55 49 076 | 17 26 36.10 | 18 27 14.1 |1 00 38 
Mean result of 12 observations on the Star Alpha Cxvaxr, also A. m. s. 
Bist (hth 15m. 3 cece ve uocatus dq E D eie nga pda -|-1 00 37.40 
Mean result of 6 observations on the Star Alpha Lyra, East, 
(at 16h. 12m.) as above, s....cceeeseceevenes jx ead da Vs das Aa QU 36.95 
Mean result from two East Stars, giving each star an e 
weight, (at 164, 42m.) ..... eee errr s... .—|-1 00 37.17 
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Curcaco, July 8d, 1858.—At Station No. 2.—( Continued.) 


EE 2 à 5 NC 
TE | "s | Ae 85 
EEEF os 8-5 a B s 
EPS g | EE $$9«4 | See 
odi S | RSc Ph: 
NAMES of STARS. $999 | dd ERI | od & 
£3, &g of. ome 
3992 | 83 | gpd | E28 
bonc uo S omo o 9 d 
98g 8 & oH od g Su S 
Baw oO s n B SA 3 eo 
OSS = SO =a E 
Alpha Booris, (Arctu-| 9 ' ^" | À m. s. À. m. s. ]|h. m. s. 
rus) West........... 53 84 26.9 | 16 27 00 93| 17 27 88.5 | 1 00 37.57 
53 20 192 | 16 28 25.56, 17 29 03 11 00 37.44 
52 58 18.6 | 16 80 d 17 81 14,8 |1 00 37:45 
52 45 25.7 | 16 81 53.37 | 17 82 30 1 00 36.68 
59 98 42.7 | 16 34 01,92 | 17 34 384 |1 00 36.48 
52 04 446 | 16 85 53,72, 17 86 30.9 |1 00 37.18 
51 52 818 | 16 87 0547 | 17 87 42.8 | 1 00 37.38 
51 85 263 | 16 38 45.6 17 89 229 j1 00 87.8 
51 19 23.4 | 16 4U 19.33; 17 40 565 F 00 3717 
51 05 805 |16 41 40.17 | 17 42 16.3 ,1 00 3618 
50 42 549 | 16 48 51.33 17 44 29 | 00 37 67 
50 23 19.8 | 16 45 44.66 | 17 46 22 |1 00 3734 
49 57 886 | 16 48 12-64! 17 48 49 |1 00 3636 
49 43 409 | 16 49 23.78 | 17 60 10 |1 00 36.22 
Mean result of 14 observation on Alpha Booris, West, (at 16A. h.m. s. 
8Bm.).... evene kerenasereroste seeerersees MM -|-1 00 37.03 
Mean result of 18 observations ontwo East Stars, (at 16%. 42m.) 
as above,.....e ees. ehm eene] ense en nnns -|-1 00 37.40 
CHERONOMETER ERROR.—Fast of Sidereal time by a mean of 
these results from East and West Stars, (at 164. 40m.)....... -|-i 00 87.2 
By Comparison: Chronometer, No. 141, slow of mean solar time 


for this station, (at 95. 538m. Mean time).......cceceveeceees —0 04 50,58 
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V.—Onur0Aao, July 5th, 1858.—At Station No. 3, in Latitude 
41° 53' 46.8" N.; Longitude 54. 50m. 31.28. W. 


Soy | € ò ò | omp 
ske E- JE ES 
‘Bsa. B3 S75 i "EH. 
os ae "sd ^r wm aC i Pade = | 
SB onGRH En Bam i SPS 
| e238 E PES Ags 
NAMES OF STARS. SEHD $g8 gc nae 
| CERIS 5.9 on. | $28 
vus ES un gd 
pools E 9s o 
EEER: Ee Ass | Bas 
[e E4 E D 
Alpha Coroxæ HT PME | À. m. s. À. m. s. |h. m. s. 
LIS, West. ...... Ue cu 18 19.0 | 19 23, 41.44 | 20 14 31.2 , 1 00 49.76 
| 41 57 03.4 | 19 15 85.53 | 20 16 25.4 |1 00 49.87 
| Al 44 43. 19 16 42.03 | 20 17 32.8 | 1 00 50.27 
41 05 46.6 | 19 20 11.836 | 20 21 01.8 | 1 00.50.44 
| 40 59 86.0 | 19 21 22.21 | 20 22 12.8 | 1 00 50.09 
40 84 45.7 | 19 92 58.14 | 20 23 48.5 |1 00 50.36 
1 40 18 24.7 | 19 24 26.08 | 20 25 16.4 | 1 00 50.32 
| 40 07 19.2 | 19 25 25.74 | 20 26 153 |1 00 49.56 
89 56 11.3 | 19 26 25.68! 20 27 15.8 1 1 00 50.17 
89 40 28.1 | 19 27 50.18 | 20 28 40.5 | 1 00 50.32 
88 54 36.2 | 19 81 57.12 | 20 32 46.8 |1 00 49.68 
88 87 40.5 | 19 33 27.92 | 20 34 18. |1 00 50.08 
86 57 48.7 | 19 42 27.18 | 20 48 17. !1 00 49.82 
86 45 30.7 | 19 48 33.12 | 20 44 23.5 E 00 50.38 
Mean result of 14 observations on Alpha Conowu BOREALIS, h. m., 
West, (at 194. 28m.).... c eee NOR ee ee SUR "1-1 00 50.08 
Alpha ANDROMEDA, o. P VR ate s hm s..|h. m. &. 
|o —— Á—— awats 87 38 47.9 | 19 47 45.84 | 90 48 84.8 |1 00 49.46 
37 Di 388.2 | 19 48 54.31 | 90 49 43,7 |1 00 49,89 
| 88 09 54. 19 50 33.47! 20 51 23.7 !1 00 50.98 
88 31 29.9 | 19 52 80.15 | 20 53 19.5 | 1 00 49.35 
| 88 47 20.7 | 19 53 65.72, 20 54 45.5 |1 00 49.78 
89 02 36.3 | 19 55 18.10 | 20 56 07.5 |1 00 49.40 
89 15 06.8 | 19 56 25.59 | 20 57 16.5 11 00 50.01 
89 25 57.8 | 19 57 24.08 | 20 58 13.6 |1 00 49.52 
89 59 08.8 | 20 00 23.06 | 21 01 13.4 |1 00 50.34 
40 09 598.0 1 20 01 21.48] 21 02 114 |1 00 49.92 
40 25 29.7 | 20 02 45.07 | 21 03 35. 11 00 49.93 
40 89 15.2 | 20 03 59.18 | 21 04 49.7 H 00 50 52 
40 47 58.1 | 20 04 46.13; 21 05 36.7 |1 00 50.57 
41 02 06.1 | 20 06 02.25 | 21 06 51.4 | 1 00 49.15 
41 16 56.7 | 20 07 2216 | 21 08 12. n 00 49.84 
Al 34 52.4 | 20 08 58.66 | 21 09 48.7 |1 00 50.04 
42 03 58.5 | 90 11 35 26| 21 12 26.0 | 1 00 50.77 
42 17 43.8 | 20 12 49.26 | 91 18 39.7 |1 00 50.44 
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Mean result of 18 observations on the Star Alpha ANDROMEDE, A. m. s. 

Hast, (at 205. 00m.) ess sees enne mm -|-1 00 49.97 
Mean result of 14 observations on the Star Alpha Conoxz Bozz- 

ALIS, West, (at 19h. 98m.) as above, ....... ee ew eee eee eee -|-i 00 50.08 
CHRONOMBTER EnROR:—Fast of Sidereal time by a mean of these 

results, from E. and W. Stars, (at 195. 44m.).... cecseeeeee -|-i 00 50.02 
By Comparrgon:—Chronometer No. 141, slow of mean Solur 

time for this Station, (at 12A. 48m. Mean time DEREI 2... —0 04 49.88 


ViI.—Cnicago, July Tth, 1858.—At Station No. 2, in Lati- 
tude 41° 53’ 50.5" N.; Longitude 5A, 50m. 81.15s. W. 


[I determined, this night, to try two sets of time-observations on the same 
Stars, each set to be made with a different horizon-roof, in order to see if any 
difference would appear in the two results, and thus test the accuracy of the 
plate-glass used in these roofs. | 


1st Set.—Using horizon roof No. 1, in use 18 years, 


| 


b- eg [1 soa bo 
TE 2 | 82 Bà 
"Eig S. i gor ve 
BS oO); od | CEN LE 
p's A HS sore oa 
PS 3 Gu god | uu 
det =e | ERS E: 
Names or STARS. 2999 3 edi "ug 
PBR 2 m erm A 
Ro H 2 "Ci È 
B rg Bu oU Lan quod mere P 
SHS oO 3.2 ris ia Jes vë Pae 
Pe" m MS. Rel] S25 od 
&unS mo on on A Aod 
ogag $ me tall "d one 
nw Oo fF Rm LG goo PA 3 
AUS | ee) Te i ea haz 
RN | hd ae Us m. 8. |h. m. s. 
Alpha Lyra, Esst......| 54 84 36.8 | 10 28 BESE 16 25 54.8 |1 01 00.46 
54 51 01.5-1 15 26 23.86 | 16 27 23.5 |1 00 59.64 
54 58 41.7. 1043/1 09 29st EE POP 95 55500: GOTH 


DER IET DUE AMONT US 


W 4 3 * & « & | * & 9" * * y «* v * e» * v 


Mean result of 5 observations o on Alpha a B. (at 15h 27m) - -|-1h 01m 0. 06s 


AQ 
55 16 52.9 | 15 28 45.08 | 16 29 E Qd: 00. 


Alpha Booms, (Arctu-| ° ^ nibo XE ne. bud Mapas Unit: ait 
rus,) West, esses 55.-56:28:1 4:16: 12. BEITA 17.18. 89:14 1000 707.98. 

| 55. ime |15 18 88:30 | Td 14 8871 $41900:58:8 
55 40 00.2 | 16 14 14.85 | 17 15 14. |1 00 59.15 
92 di; [055 230149. 5:161 15:68:05 ]- 17.165568. 2 251:01700:05 


eot d. 55. 00. 84.2. 16518. 18:35 4 174£0. 1718/7 12:90 58,95 
ori) t^c] DA MOT56:5 5 10i-19038:49 45:17: 20:287 1000-69, 5f 
Meu saa. 54 39. 23.8.3016 20.87.9461 17 21 omit: it! 00: 59/776 
| 54 27 56.1 | 16 21 37.74] 17 22 87. |1 00 59.26 


Mean result of 8 observations on the Star Alpha Booris, West, A. 
MEE 00 59. 34 


(at 16h, ITM.) eco ee ve xm era e TIER 
Mean result of 5 observations on tho Star Alpha Lyra, East, 
(at 154. 27m.) as above, ......... eee. ere e Os Med 01 00.06 


First result, using horizon roof, No. 1.—Fast of Sidereal time by & 
mean of these results, from E. & W. Stars, (at 15h. 59m.)....-|-1 00 59.70 


51m 
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Cuicaco.—Same night, (July Tth, 1858,) and same Station. 
2d.— Using horizon roof, No. 2 


e oa ‘ 13e! ^b 
PREMENE 
OB y Fua dO pe cg 
B © O45 os A He ord fa 
3 pis a BS Su . sus 
938 ort o cux 
$585 | 48 EB. | ^23 
Names or STARS. oS LES grum ° uBE 
ES RU pe age EET 
Sags | 38 | 3.8 | 882 
pete | E SBS | Bye 
5 d E 2 ob 9 rey H Bod 
ETT H Bo Hose Has 
AUI Rmo Á a5 Hd dao 
© | E E4 o 
Alpha Lyra, (Vega) ot N ë T E s h. m. hom s. 
East,...... eere ene 56 03 05.8 | 15 82 57.85 | 16 33 57.5 1 01 00.15 
56 19 28.7 | 15 84 25.90| 16 85 26 1 01 00.1 
56 44 39.3 | 15 86 43.81| 16 37 44  |1 01 00.19 
56 54 39.6 | 15 87 88.99 | 16 38 87.8 |1 00 59.51 
| 57 08 29.8] 15 38 26.40 | 16 39 26 |1 00 59.6 
Mean result of 5 observations on Alpha Lyrm, (Vega,) East, A. m. 
(at 155. 86m.).. ee e*0629*8206Ga40692592692090249900600€0262*9206024499206*€*5 a 00 59.91 
l Alpha Boon (Arctu| 9 ' P ]|A. m. s. | h. m. s. h.m. s. 
rus,) West,...... ....| 98 47 47 | 15 54 06.83] 16 55 06.2 |1 00 59.87 
g 58 29 14.3 | 15 56 10.05 | 16 57 09 |1 00 58.95 
| 58 20 04.1 | 15 57 10.81} 16 58 10 11 00 59.19 
57 02 09.7 | 16 05 87.15 | 17 06 36.5 |1 00 59.85 
56 48 01.9 | 16 07 07.27 | 17 08 07 1 00 59.78 
56 30 44 16 08 56.96 | 17 09 56 1 00 59.04 
56 16 36.1 | 16 10 26.06 | 17 11 25.8 |1 00 59.74 
Mean result o? 7 observations on the Star Alpha Booris, West, Ak. m. s. 
CPU EID PETUNT es 00 59.41 
Mean result of 5 observations on the Star Alpha Lyra, East, (at 
15h. 90m.) as above.. eese et en I E ha hn rc xe ee dn -|-i 00 59.91 


Second result, using horizon roof, No. 2.—Fast of Sidereal time by a 

mean of these results, from E. and W. Stars, (at 15h, 49m.).. -|-1 00 59.66 
First result, using horizon roof, No. 1, as before given, and derived 

from thesame E. and W. Stars, (ae 130A. OOM )us ce vas ey PCs -|-1 00 59.70 


CHRONOMETER ERROR: —Fast- of. Sidereal time, the two sets 
agreeing within .06s. (at 15%. 50m.)..... INTE |-1 00 59.68 
By Comparison:--Ohronometer No.141, slow of Mean Solar time 
he this Station, (at 82. 48m. ues time 4)55 dee bae qus Tar —0 04 48.70 
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VIl.—Cutcaco, July 12th, 1858.—At Station No. 2, Lati- 
tude 41° 53’ 50.5" N.; Longitude 55. 50m. 31.158. W. 


[Two sets of time-observations were made this night upon the same Stars, 
—one set with horizon-roof No. 1, and another set with roof No.-2.] 


ist Set, with horizon roof No. 1 


NAMES or STARS. 


Alpha Lyra, (Vega,) 
East, 


eo sosser 


Er 3 se | Be 
oH fj i a 19 o 
EKER us 8°83 eH. 
B9. 29 dap E -Ba 
BESS BS S Sot 2d 
aR D BPR o ER mau 
~ sab no Os o d 
OURS ao Sz o n H 
Bo 2m | od | QE Oy H 
EO ea bE- oU e Sa 
Ud39 T.a pD Bee 
Paso ns o2 Sy 
AEE > Bd 
og&Hmg 9 i oH one 
Bos Rg Beg Ads 
o 7 E NE D 
OLSN — d À. m. s. | Am s. |h. m. s. 
54 45 40.4 | 15 25 5488 | 16 28 25.6 | 1 01 30.77 
54 58 456 | 15 28 06 37 | 16 28 86.8 | 1 01 80.43 
55 96 31.3 | 15 27 88.02| 16 31 07.9 | 1 01 99.88 
55 40 091 | 15 30 52.42 | 16 82 22  |1 01 29.58 
55 51 24.4 | 15 31 53.83! 16 33 23.7 | 1 01 29 87 
56 01 04.7 | 15 32 46.58 | 16 34 17 1 01 30.42 
56 13 02.4 | 15 38 51.80! 16 35 21.9 |1 01 30.1 
56 81 57.9 | 15 35 34.94 | 16 87 05.6 11 01 80.66 
56 54 18.5 | 15 87 86-17| 16 89 05,8 |1 01 80.13 
57 07 08.8 | 14 88 46.05 | 16 40 15.4 |1 01 29.85 


Mean result of 10 observations on Alpha Lyra, East, (at 15h. h.m. s. 


32m.) 


Alpha Booris, (Arctu- 
rus,) West, 


e. 220999 


6998292603069 282049*»5«2»0€9t20625206030620269*9999908365298585329292999224829*92 


Q ff Hu h. m. 8. 


À. m. s. 


-|-1 01 30.12 


Mean result of 14 observations on the Star Alpha Booris, West, 


(at 185. 19m.) eins 
Mean result of 10 observations on the Star Alpha Lyra, East, 
(at 15A. 39m.) as above, 


First result, with horizon roof No. 1:—Fast of Sidereal time by a 


h. m. s. 
57 28 44.2 | 16 03 17.07 | 17 04 47.5 |1 01 30.43 
57 14 590 | 16 04 13.44 | 17 05 43.5 |1 01 80.06 
57 08 11.8 | 16 04 57.07; 17 06 28 l1 01 30.93 
56 54 53.4 | 16 06 22.11 | 17 07 53 |1 01 30.89 
56 46 05.5 | 11 07 18.14 | 17 08 48.8 | 1 01 30.66 
56 26 57.8 | 16 09 19.32 | 17 10 50 1 01 30.68 
96 14 52.5 (16 10 35.47; 16 12 06 1 01 30.53 
56 04 24.8 | 16 11 41.13| 17 13 11 |1 01 29.87 
55 54 07 16 12 45.52 | 17 14 15.5 |1 01 29.98 
55 36 01.5 | 16 14 88.13 | 17 16 085 |1 01 30.87 
55 18 03.6 | 16 16 29.32 | 17 17 59.5 |l Ot 30.18 
55 06 05.8 | 16 17 43.02| 17 19 18 |1 01 20.98 
54 56 45.6 | 16 18 40.36 | 17 20 10.7 |1 01 30,34 
54 24 948 | 16,21 57.84] 17 23 28.7 a 01 30 86 
h. m. s 
Wess ebd a ansa RUP u Ra cea aui ag im |-1 10 80,41 
dada dats seda aded iod cota eis -|-i 01 30.12 
—— 
mean of these results, from E. and W. Stars, (at 154. 52m.).. -|-1 01 80.26 
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Curcago.—Same night, (July 12th, 1858,) and same Station. 
2d, — With horizon roof, No. 2. 


ti of eg i 10d ^b 
TE S RH dU. 
"Sg © gor ag 
EEEF oE Sa Bd 
be a Be 89e en) 
‘an a4 B5 EB ass 
NAMES OF STARS. 295929 28 ete sBE 
Ro pn nm . pog 
gees | 38 | ope | 524 
E SB ay 92915 99. 
gage | gk 2:8 | 83 
Bu o Ei tl EDU A ee o 
Alpha Lyra, (Vega,) of "U |h. m. s. | h. m. s. |A. m. s. 
AGE os oiu PP ea E 57 86 09.5 | 15 41 24.82 | 16 42 54 |1 01 2968 
58 00 50.1 | 15 48 8845 | 16 45 18.9 |1 01 80.45 
58 18 55.4 | 15 44 49.55 | 16 4619 |1 01 29.45 
58 26 25.7 | 15 45 56.46| 16 47 26.5 |1 01 30.04 
59 07 23.9 | 15 49 89 78 | 16 51 10.9 |1 01 30.42 
Mean result of 5 observations on Alpha Lyra, East, (at 15h. A. m. s. 
45m.) ......- a EMI deus ce ciiam Me ES dM cond ees -|-1 01 30.01 
Alpha Booris, (Arctu-) 9 "  " ]|A.;m. s. | h. m. s. | m s. 
rus,) West,.........| 58 56 56.2 | 15 53 03.18 | 16 54 88 |1 01 29.82 
58 48 41 15 54 32.14! 16 56 02.7 |1 01 30.53 
58 30 50.7 | 15 55 57.76 | 16 57 98  ,1 01 80.24 
58 22 50.5 | 15 56 5887| 16 58 21 |1 01 80.18 
58 14 228 | 15 57 46.78| 16 59 17 |1 01 30.22 
58 05 32.6 | 15 58 4495 | 17 00 15 1 01 30.05 
; 57 56 59.9 | 15 59 40.98} 17 01 11.5 |1 01 80.52 
57 44 59.7 | 16 09 59.32 | 17 02 29.6 |1 01 30.28 


Mean result of 8 observations on the Star Alpha Booris, West, A. m. s. 
(at 15A. B7m.)...... sees. rial ee DOLLER -|-1 01 80.22 
Mean result of 5 observations on the Star Alpha Lyra, East, 
(at 15A, 45m,) as above, ..creccecceccccccscereeseecceeves -]-1 01 30.01 


Second result with horizon roof, No. 2:—Fast of Sidereal time by a 

mean of these results, from E. and W. Stars, (at 152. 50m.).. -|-1 01 80.11 
First result with horizon roof, No, 1, as above, derived from the 

same E. and W. Stars, (at 15h. 52m.) .... ccc ece cece eeeeseee [Hd 01 80.26 


CHRONOMETER Error:—Fast of Sidereal time, the two sets 

agreeing within .15 of a second, (at 15h. 61m.) ............ -|-1 01 80.18 
By Comparison:—Chronometer.No. 141, Slow of mean Solar time 

for this Station, (at 84. 28m. Mean time,)......... ees. — 4 4448 
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VIII.—CnurcAao, July 5th, 1858.—At Station No. 3, Lati- 
tude 41° 53’ 46.8" N.; Longitude 5%. 50m. 81.28. W. | 


1st Set.— With horizon roof, No. 1. 


GH t UU 
FE pP E B 
etu ond wd y n O 
Bea. g2 gor cg 
Bos zs EE Hg 
Bye Ais WS Sm © 
diss aS PRO zu 
a " oma d i SE SE 
AMES OF STARS. LE So Bg ia^ gee 
Ca "nu M @ gom 
284 i ae bs Bee 
ha 
| 5 d a S og 2 B ; Se 
EIE Es EE: Has 
| o Ei 2 5 
Alpha Coronæ BogEAn-| 9 '  " |. m. s. hm s. hm s. 
18, West... ..cccceees 45 14 22.7 | 18 57 55.18 | 19 59 41.3 |1 01 46.14 
44 36 84.8 | 19 01 18.40 f 20 08 05 1 OL 46.6 
44 01 20.6 | 19 04 27.75 | 20 06 14.2 |1 01 46.45 
1 48 37 04.7 | 19 06 88.14 | 20 08 25 1 0i 46.86 
48 20 56.6 | 19 08 04.85 | 20 09 51.8 | 1 01 46.45 
49 41 35.2 | 19 11 86.85 | 20 18 22.7 |1 01 46.35 
49 11 46.6 | 19 14 16.55; 20 16 08.5 |1 01 46.95 


M —9 —— — M — 


Mean result of 7 observations on Alpha Coronm BOREATIS, hk. m. s. 


West (at 19%. 06m.) ee 229 [NEP **90950009947299 **92599982925 -|-1 01 46.54 
Alpha ANDROMEDZ, Oe oe ee ECC hm. s |h.m. s. 

Hast, ........ eseeeet 4159 37.7 | 20 11 11.81 | 21 12 56.6 |1 01 44.79 

42 36 25.1 ; 20 14 30 21 16 14.8 |1 01 44.8 

42 51 10.7 | 20 15 49.87] 21 17 84.4 |1 01 45.03 

48 19 11-6 | 20 18 20 21 20 04.9 |1 01 44.9 

| 44 15 58.4 | 20 23 25.21 | 21 25 10.5 |1 01 45.29 


Mean result of 5 observations on the Star Alpha ANDROMEDZ, hm., s 


East, (at 205. 18m.) .. ... .... e**2596089.85 e» ates EE ai 01 44.96 
Mean result of 7 observations on the Star Alpha Coronz Bo- 
REALIS, West, (at 195. 06m.) as above,......... ess. -]-1 01 46.54 


First Result with horizon roof, No. 1.—Fast of Sidereal time by a 
mean of these results, from E. and W. Stars (at 194. 42m.)... -|-1 01 45.75 
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CnrcAeo.—BS&me night (July 15th, 1858,) and same Station, 
(No. 8.) 


¢ 


. 2d Set—With horizon roof, No. 2, 


Ga a rey E tod iv by 
"TE Mt E Ba 
"Eg 2 go etg 
BSS- B3 S5 LEN 
BPS s “3 fia | S33 
ord di S ri B D ES $3 
Names or Stars. 29g ? g mue SSE 
PS HY E OU oe EI^: 
3S o i G R € rQ 
os n R p t b QS Jo © 
TEE 3 De Aog 
282E 22 | 378 FE 
ies o Es o | e t= As o 
Alpha Coron# BongAn-; 9 '  " | b.m. 3 h.m. å a m 8 
18, West,............| 41 28 42.4 | 19 18°08. "08 20 19 54.. 11 01 45.95 
41 10 16.7 | 19 19 47.12 | 20 21 33 1 01 45.88 
40 48 35.9 | 19 21 48,69 | 20 23 80 1 01 46,31 
40 27 07,5 | 19 23 89,17 | 20 25 25.5 | 1 01 46,88 
40 09 11,8 | 19 25 15,61 | 20 27 01,7 | 1 01 46,09 
89 11 56,9 | 19 80 23,69 | 20 82 09.4 | 1 01 45,71 
Mean result of 6 observations on Alpha Conon BORBALIS, W, A 
(at 19A. PAM.) era less $992«9225t9a4*9*292523222929992539*998v22924à2929 7 i ‘0148.08 
Alpha ANDROMEDS, oF n À. m. s. À. m. s. |h.m. s. 
East,....... ee. e. | 89 04 42 19 55 29.62 | 20 57 15.0 ` 45.88 
: | 89 41 28.8 1 19 58 47.99 | 21 00 32.9 44.91 
89 53 48.8 | 19 59 54.09) 21 01 88.6 - 44,51 
x: 40 02 29.1 | 20 00 40.98 | 21 02 25.7 45.42 
40 15 07.1 


i01 
101 
101 
1 01 45. 
20 01 49.87 | 21 08 35.2 |1 01 45.83 
40 30 17.7 , 20 03 11.15 | 21 04 57 ji 01 
101 
101 
101 


40 47 38.4 | 20 04 44,59 | 21 06 29.5 44,91 
m dee uo '41 05 291 | 20 06. 20.68 | 21 08 06.6 45,92 
atk te 41 23 82.3 | 20 07 57.87] 21 09 42.9 45.08. 
Mean result of 9 observations on the Star Alpha ANDROMEDE, A. m.  &. 
-East (at 20%. OM.) io visuals eser mr RR hx Rn E REA wo. -]-1 01 45.31 
Mean result of 6 obser vations on the Star Alpha Corona BORE- 
'* ALIS; West, (at 19%. 24m.) as above,........ TETTE ore: -|-1 01 46.05 


Second result with horizon roof, No. 2.—Fast of Sidereal time by a 

mean of these results, from East and West Stars, (at 19h. 43m.) 4-1 01 45.68 
First result, with horizon roof, No. 1. as before, derived from same 

East and West Stars, (at 19h. 42m.) .... cec .. —|-1 01 45,75 
CHRONOMETER Error.—Fast of Sidereal time, the two sets 

agreeing within .07 of a second (at 19h 4215m.)............ — |-1 01 45.71 
By Comparison.—Chronometer No. 141, slow of mean solar time 

for this station, (at 12h. 07m. Mean time,)........ e... —0 04 44,58 
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IX.—OnrcAo, July 18th, 1858.—At Station No. 2, in Lati- 
tude 41° 58/ 50.5" N.; Longitude 52. 50m. 81.158. W. 


NAMES OF STARS. | 


Alpha Lyra, (Vega, Lynn (Vega). | 


Hast, ..... bomen tase | 
| 


Mean result of 9 observations on Alpha Lyra, East, (at 15h. A. m. 


d 


tions for refraction an 


Observed true altitudes of 
Star affected by correc- 
errors of Sextant. 


o i nu 


59 17 i: 7 
59 28 2 

59 42 A 3 
60 01 37,7 
60 18 08.1 
60 88 58.6 
60 54 13.9 
61 20 16. 1 


a 


True Siderealtime of ob- 
servation deduced. 


h. m. s. 

15 50 31.95 
15 51 88.41 
15 59 51.11 


15 54 33.62- 


15 56 03.08 
15 57 55.80 
15 59 18.84 
16 01 39.18 


62 03 00. 1 16 05 50.02 


' s ^ b 
af | ge 
go ad 
e . om 
"zai $48 
P RO. ass 
Su ug 
Q9 Ss 
[9] z 9 Uy wm 
Set Bes n duc 
OQ N o 
` o 4 © it 
233 Spo 
Ho g Ha S 
e EH o 
hom s. (hem s. 
16 59 33.6 i1 02 01.65 
16 58 355 |1 02 02.19 
16 54 59.5 |1 02 01.89 
16 56 35.4 |1 02 01.78 
16 58 04.9 |1 02 01.87 
16 59 57.6 !1 02 01.80 
17 01 20.5 |1 02 02.16 
17 03 41:5 | 1 02 02.32 
17 07 31.1 |i 00 01.48 


S, 


58m. ) Si as ean cob can A te eno 02 01. 85 
IRE A À. m. s. hom s. |h. m. s. 

Alpha Cvaxr, also East,| 51 47 86  |17 08 15.18 | 18 05 16.5 |1 02 01,82 

52 06 56.4 | 17 05 07.99 | 18 07 10.4 |1 02 02.41 

52 84 12.1 ! 17 07 46.88 | 18 09 48.8 !1 02 01.47 

52 55 32.7 | 17 09 50.02, 18 11 52.2 |1 02 02.18 

53 88 26.8 | 17 14 00.19 | 18 16 027 |1 02 02,51 

58 55 16.7 | 17 15 37.87, 18 17 89.5 |1 02 01,63- 

54 14 09.8 | 17 17 27.82 | 18 19 29.5 |1 02 02.18 

| 54 30 502 |17 19 03.87 | 18 21 05.5 |1 02 01.63 

54 55 50.8 | 17 21 28.55 | 18 28 80 {1 02 01.45 

55 09 41.2 | 17 22 48.58 | 18 24 49.5 |1 02 00.97 

55 30 16.7 | 17 24 47.471 18 26 49.8 | 1 02 02.33 

55 51 14.7 | 17 26 49.44 | 18 28 49 4 | 1 02 00.96 

56 17 32.9 | 17 29 20.05 | 18 81 22 1 02 01.95 

56 39 25.7 | 17 81 26.03 | 18 88 275 |1 02 01.47 
Mean result of 14 observations on Alpha Cramr, East, (at 17h. R. m. s. 

MGM) MNT ONUS TORIA PME |-1 02 01.75 

Mean result of 8 observations on Alpha LYRE, also East, (at 
15A. 8m, ) as ADOVE isonet in wise tose aua het dor bd s gue 02 01.85 
& ——— 


Mean result from two East Stars, giving each Star an Sanl 


weight, (at 165. 38m.).. 


*"**o938329?»922935«909€20060€56€t5 


.-|-1 02 01.8 
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‘Cutcaco, July 18th, 1858.—At Station No. 2.—(Continued.) 


8a t ’ ] y A ^ 
sea | 3 Fe | Be 
Bes. | eg | S28 | $3, 
om + g 32 gx . + 
NAMES or STARS. EEE FE FA p PES 
ooe B EE goa 
esp as | 25 S 
hugo > | 
aaaks Oo fa Cry g oho 
| Bans 8 | Eg 2a | 283 
e Ee EY e 
Alpha Booris,  (Arotu- o 7 "n m. s. Am s, |h. m. s. 
rus,) West, ....... 66 80 10.5 i 09 00.42 | 17 11 02.4 |1 02 01.98 
56 02 10.1 | 16 11 56.54] 17 13 57.8 |1 02 01.26 
55 46 14.7 | 16 13 35 93| 17 15 37  |1 02 01.07 
55 23 06.6 | 16 15 59.43 | 17 18 00.8 !1 02 01.87 
55 12 11.8 | 16 17 06.83 | 17 19 08 {1 02 01.17 
54 54 88.4 1 16 18 55.15 | 17 20 56.4 |1 02 01.25 
53 59 47.0 | 16 24 28.80 | 17 26 29.6 |1 02 01.8 
53 87 08.9 | 16 26 44.58 | 17 28 45.7 I1 02 01.12 
53 11 38.1 | 16 29 17.30 | 17 31 184 |1 02 01.1 
52 44 55.0 116 81 56.88 | 17 33 57.7 i 02 01.32 
52 06 04.0 | 16 85 45.781 17 87 47.9 |1 02 02.12 
51 45 05.9 | 16 37 48.91 | 17 39 509 |1 02 01.99 
51 23 55.3 | 16 39 52.75 | 17 41 54.1 |1 02 01.35 
51 06 59.8 | 16 41 31.37 | 17 43 32.7 |1 02 02.33 
50 57 59.4 | 16 42 52.78 | 17 44 54.5 |1 02 01.77 
50 86 19 16 44 99.39 | 17 46 80.4 |1 02 01.01 
49 56 07.9 | 16 47 21.19 | 17 50 22.8 |1 02 01.61 
49 16 36. 5 | 16 52 07.72 | 17 64 09.6 |l 02 01.88 
48 07 49 | 16 58 89.45 | 18 00 40.5 f 02 01.05 


Mean result of 19 observations on Alpha Booris, West, (at 10h. R. m. s. 


BAM.) .e eese e en ehem He meses hesehar terere so -|-1 02 01 42 
Mean result of 23 observations on two East Stars, ( at 16h. 38m. ) 


BS &bove,.... ecce Hee osese TOPPED -|-1 02 01.8 


CHEONOMETER ERROR:—Fast of Sidereal time by a mean of 

these results from East and West Stars, (at 165. 36m.)...... -|-1 02 01.61 
By Comparison:-—Chronometer No. 141, Slow of mean Solar time 

for this Station, (at 8h. 49m. Mean time, ). cece rn — 4 43,01 
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X.—OCnri0Aao, July 21st, 1858.—At Station No. 2, in Lati- 
tude 41° 58’ 50.5" N.; Longitude 5A. 50m. 91.15s. W. 


1st.— Using horizon roof, No. 1. 


Ga z t b - 
EE 3 £8 EE 
D H LH Ee] 
c Eg dos do "BH 
BS 3. od S D vH. 
Bibs a aS BTA S48 
ue BE BE We aes 
NAMES or STARS. o'9 © aS E wo 
pe mn od BRA 9 
539 "E 5a ou NA un 2 
uS E weg Hio 
p nd Ud Sao 3S 
FEER oF 9H CES 
Bass E aga. | gas 
o E4 E4 o 
Alpha Boos. ali Oe ae hm s | h.m. s. Rm s. 
rus,) West, . 52 40 22.9 116 32 23.17! 17 34 40.3 |1 02 17.18 
52 24 35.1 |16 88 56.63; 17 36 14 |1 02 17.37 
52 18 02.3 |16 35 04.75| 17 87 22.4 |1 02 17.65 
51 56 01.8 | 16 36 44.79} 17 89 01.5 !1 02 16.71 
51 41 21.3 | 16 88 10.85] 17 40 28.1 |1 02 17.25 
51 28 48.4 |16 39 53.94, 17 42 11.9 |1 02 17.96 
51 07 35.5 |16 41 27.92) 17 43 45  |1 03 17.08 
Mean result of 7 observations on Alpha Booris, West, (at 104. A. m. s. 
37m.).. eseneseerenreerses te voesesesteoesesans eeverneosen ere ofl 02 17. 81 
‘ Bad ee À. m. s. him, s. |h. m. s. 
Alpha Oveanr, East,....| 53 19 24 |17 12 09.67, 18 14 27.5 |l 02 17.83 
58 48-49.7 | 17 14 81.47| 18 16 49.7 |1 02 18.23 
54 08 50.8 |17 16 56.48; 18 19 14 [1 02 17.52 
54 80 45.9 | 17 19 08.46 | 18 21 22.2 |1 02 18.74 
54 46 21.2 | 17 20 33.66 | 18 22 52.5 |1 02 18.84 
54 59 01.4 | 17 21 46.931 18 24 05.4 |1 02 18.47 
55 16 26.8 | 17 23 27.67| 18 25 46.5 |1 02 18.83 
55 85 82.29 | 17 25 17.83| 18 27 86.5 |1 02 18.67 
Mean result of 8 observations on the Star Alpha Cyani, East, hk. m. s. 
(at 17h. 19m.)..... addu GAs Vot ala Vinca S CUR gee d RR ASK dra = |-1 02 18.39 
Mean result of 7 observations on the Star Alpha eod West, 
(at 16h. 87m.) as above, ........... RNAs ad dui As ..—|-1 02 17,31 


JResuli— Using horizon roof, No. 1:—Fast of Sideresl time by a 
mean of these results, from E. and W. Stars, (at 16h. ba.) ~|-1 02 17.85 


52m 
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Curcago.—Same night, (July 21st, 1858,) and same Station. 


2d.—Using horizon roof, No. 2. 


Se 4 i bod e 
$$ z E EA 
SBa E HAE «a3 

^" |£&?88 ae $48 | 58g 

aaas | 38>] Feet | ade 

NAMES or STARS. 233 s a 2 S a> WBE 

DSR ood Baz e t 

36 Bo Sa SUE BAe 

PS.B | we SBS | Bu? 

S d g Pa oF nH | 82's 

Aus ES | Ess Aas 

Alpha Booris, (Arctu-) °  " | A. m. s hom s, |h. m. s. 
rus) West,......... 50 80 46.9 116.45 01.43] 17 47 18.4 j1 02 16.97 
50 19 99.1 |16 46 06.69 | 17 48 24.2 |1 02 17.51 
60 09 58.8 |16 47 01.49; 17 49 19 1 09 17.51 
49 52 20.8 |16 48 42.95| 17 51 01 1 02 18.05 
49 85 47.8 |16 50 17,98| 17 59 86 1 02 18.07 
49 24 87.5 | 16 51 22.03; 17 58 89.8 |1 02 17.77 
49 12 14.7 | 16 52 82.69 | 17 54 49.9 |1 02 17.21 
| 48 55 06.8 | 16 54 10.42 | 17 56 28.8 |1 02 18.38 

Mean result of 8 observations on Alpha Booris, West, (at A. m. s. 
16%, BOM.) eevee ead ode cimus PETRO NONE ees -[-1 02 17.68 

M rie ed hom s, | hom s. |h. m. s. 
Alpha Crenr, East,....| 50 45 45.2 |16 57 18.63) 17 59 81.5 |1 02 17.77 
50 58 47.9 116 58 00.731 18 00 18.4 |1 02 17.67 
51 09 80.7 | 16 59 82.67) 18 01 51.5 |1 02 18.88 
51 22 51.0 | 17 00 50.65 | 18 03 08.8 |1 02 18.15 
51 38 21.8 |17 01 52.02] 18 04 10.4 |1 02 18.88 
51 50 46.7 | 17 08 38.74| 18 05 51.5 |1 02 17.76 
52 03 07 17 04 46.73) 18 07 04.8 |1 02 18.07 
5223 10 |17 06 42.57 | 18 09 00.2 |: 02 17.68 


Mean result of 8 observations on the Star Alpha Ovaxr, Hast, A. m. s. 


(at iT7À. 02m.) **999060-.06882S2c0(*bkss»9*9e6€0060994259* 9528499092799) 9*229 oe —|-1 02 18.03 
Méan result of 8 observations on Star Alpha Booris, West, (at 
16h. 50m.) as above, 


QUARE SUE ARN ERE ay RA -|-1 02 17.68 


Result, using horizon roof No. 2:—Fast of Sidereal time by a mean 

of these results, from E. and W. Stars, (at 165: 66m.).......-|-1 02 17.85 
Result, using horizon roof No. 1, as before given, from the same 

E. and W. Stars, (at 165. 58m.)..... ...... .. eese. TIS |-1 02 17.85 


CHRONOMETER ÉRROR:—Fast of Sidereal time, the two sets 

agreeing (at 16%. DIm.)... ve ah mE RR ERRARE E —|-1 02 17.85 
By Comparison: —CÜhronometer No. 141, Slow of mean Solar time 

for this Station, (at 8A. 58m. Mean time,).............. sees —0 04 41.78 
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X1.—On10480, September 5th, 1858. —At Observing Station, 
"No. 8, in Latitude 41° 53’ 46.3" N.; Longitude 5h. 50m. 


81.23. W. 
seg | 4 T EE 
E BS n & . M o 
NAMES OF STARS. 3338 ag SS SS E 
HOR 2 2 Zag 
ur BB SE 9e d | Sna 
ERDE: AR gÈ Bo 
PRAS og g Ap 
oS So i ou ers o EE 
BU Ema BS aso 
© E H o 
Alpha Coronm Borzat-| 9 / ” hem, s. À. m. s.  |h.m. s. 
xs, West........ Ll. 45 57 06.4 | 18 54 04.65, 20 00 58.7 |1 06 54.05 
45 34 85.9 | 18 56 05.68; 20 02 59 1 06 58.32 
45 11 80.2 | 18 58 09.86| 20 05 04 1 06 54.14 
44 49 16.9 |19 00 09.83] 20 07 03.7 1 06 54.37 
44 28 43.7 |19 01 59.81, 20 08 54.5: |1 06 54.69 
43 51 02.4 | 19 05 22.87; 20 12 16 1 06 53.63 
43 81 86.7 |19 07 06.77| 20 14 00. j1 06 58.28 
48 07 19.4 | 19 09 17.29; 20 16 10.7 |1 06 53.41 
42 46 25.2 |19 11 09.63] 20 18 08.8 |1 06 58.67 
42 06 21.3 j19 14 44.94| 20 21 88.7 |1 06 58.76 
Mean result of 10 observations on Alpha Coronz BOBEALIS, fh. m. s. 
West, (at 194. 4m.) ccc ccc cece nee c cece cc eetewenseeectans . -|-1 06 53.83 
Alpha ANDROMEDA, 9, " Thm s hm s.  |h.m. s. 
East...... TTL 42 18 41.5 |20 12 28.37] 21 19 23  |1 06 54.68 
42 55 52.8 |20 16 15.27, 21 23 10 1 06 54.78 
48 20 11.2 120 18 25.96| 21 25 20 1 06 54.04 
48 41 41.9 |20 20 21.60) 21 27 16  |1 06 54.40 
44 04 35.1 | 20 22 24.61} 21 29 19.7 |1 06 55.09 
44 24 48.0 |20 24 12.85| 21 81 07.7 |1 06 54.85 
44 86 06.4 120 25 14.02] 21 82 08.7 |1 06 54.68 
45 01 44.7 |20 27 81.80| 21 84 26.6 |1 06 54,80 
45 17 17.8 |20 28 55.87| 21 85 50 JL 06 54.63 
46 14 59.3 |20 84 05.41] 21 41 00  |1 06 54.59 
46 82 50.2 |20 35 41.41; 21 42 86.5 !1 06 55.09 
46 53 00.7 | 20 97 29.78 | 21 44 24,6 | 06 54,82 
Mean result of 12 observations on the Star Alpha ANDROMEDZ, h. m. 
East, (at 205. 265m.).... eee eese Ses. -|1 06 54.69 
Mean result of 10 observations on the Star Alpha Corona Bort- 
Axis, West, (at 19A. 04m.) as above,..... TE -|-i 06 53 83 


CHRONOMETER Exnnon.—-Fast of sidereal time, by a mean o 
these results, from East and West Stars, (at 19h, 45m.) .. ..-. E 06 54.25 
By Comparison: Chronometer, No. 141, slow of mean solar time 


for this station, (at 8h. 45m. Mean time)............. T 


e —0 04 28.5 
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XII.—Cuicaao, September Tth, 1858.—Same Station, (No. 3) 
Latitude 46° 53’ 46.8" N.; Longitude 44. 50m, 31.28. W. 


— —Ó 


*9no|s | ag ge 
oH ty ao 10 © 
4 "n H., : 
Names oF STARS. EEE as Cf 7s E 
aB H o Lm LA o 
ER ay F oa | sag 
Peak Wu CIO: S9 
BEBE oR ow H Sng 
Bass Ba aga AA o 
o Ei E bd 
Alpha ÁNDROMED, Oe Oe de n m. s hom. s À. m. s. 
Hast, .seceeeseceees| 42 42 45.9 120 15 04.77| 21 22 11 1 07 06.23 
43 08 19.1 |20 17 22.18 | 21 24 29.7 |1 07 07.52 
43 30 52.4 |20 19 23.47) 21 26 30  |1 07 06.53 
43 50 18.1 |20 21 07.87| 21 28 14.7 |1 07 06.83 
| 44 05 43.6 |20 22 30.77) 21 29 37.3 |1 07 06.53 
44 84 09.3 |20 25 03.56; 21 32 10 |1 07 06.44 
44 48 10.1 ;20 26 18.87) 21 33 26  |1 07 07.13 
45 02 35.5 |20 27 36.38 | 21 34 43.2 |1 07 06.82 
45 24 46.3 |20 29 35.57) 21 36 42.5 |1 07 06.93 


Mean result of 9 observations on Alpha AnpromEDEÆæ, East, dn h. m. 


$8. 
20A. 24m.)..... ess. MCN T outs ean ne 07 06.77 
Alpha AQUILA, (Altair) ERN A hms è | hom o dem. s 
ey e. .'| 42 51 56.2 |22 15 09.72 | 23 92 16 |1 07 06.28 
42 21 50 |22 18 24.201 23 25 30.5 |L 07 06.21 
Al 54 16.5 |22 21 20.76| 28 28 26.8 |1 07 06.04 
| 41 36 30.9 | 22 23 13.70! 23 30 21 1 07 07.30 
40 58 41.9 122 27 19.26| 28 84 19  |1 07 06.74 
| 40 46 41.4 | 22 28 27.49| 93 35 34 |1 07 06.51 
40 34 26 |22 29 44.02] 23 36 50.5 l1 07 06.48 
| 40 19 00.7 | 22 31 19.98 | 23 88 26.7 |i 07 06.72 


Mean reus of 8 observations on Alpha AQUILE, West, (at 99A. | h.m. s. 
23m).. *$64*532a2*59082529059»2*92e2-9*20692609098c€9*292€0u9292€225»a4*952956 -|-i 07 06.53 
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Curcaao, Sept. Tth, 1858.—At Station No. 3.—(Continued.) 


ED. [e 1 $8 e 
sea | 3 | 4% | BF 
oS ag a, go TH 
o . Nn 
Bogs oS $45 | SB d 
BRS e oa Om © 
| 3535 | $3 bee | AB 
e NAMES OF STARS. o'$u u$ Sac DOSE 
abel 9 4 Ae, Sus 
sess ER: MN Has 
mE Oe PRE ES 3S 
| Ba 8 E B$8 Hag 
TENDER eR (ON Sake NE ee GRU PORE IIE (SEA: DRE Pe EPIS 
Alpha Lyra, (Vega) EN h m. s. h.m. s, |h.m. s 
. also West.......... 57 55 23.7 |21 48 30.48| 22 55 36.6 |1 07 06.12 
52 19 17.9 121 51 48.79| 22 58 55,8 |1 07 07 01 
51 59 12.2 | 21 54 17.84, 28 01 94 1 07 06.16 
| 5195 26.4 |21 56 45.93| 23 08 51.7 |1 07 06.43 
50 48 30.4 122 00 08.87| 23 07 15.5 |1 07 06.63 
50 98 19.9 |22 02 00.98; 23 09 06  |1 07 05.79 
50 04 84.2 | 22 04 11.59] 23 11 18.2 |1 07 06.61 
49 58 18.9 | 92 05 13.85] 23 19 20.5 j1 07 06.65 
43 29 50 192 40 55.67! 93 48 02.9 | 07 06.58 
| 43 11 64.5 | 22 42 36.89 | 23 49 43.2 |1 07 06.81 
42 53 21.3 |22 44 21.77| 93 51 28.5 |1 07 06.73 
49 33 03.2 |22 46 16.67| 23 58 23.7 |1 07 07.03 
42 13 04.9 |22 48 09.84| 23 55 15.8 |1 07 05:96 
41 51 46.7 |22 50 10.73| 93 57 17.5 |1 07 06.77 
41 94 43.1 | 22 52 44.51] 93 59 51.5 |1 07 06.99 


Mean result of 15 observations on Alpha Lyra, West, (at 225. h.m. s. 


PIM. Josenea. T EE ET —— eee —|-1 07 06.51 
Mean result of 8 observations on the Star Alpha ÀÁquinz, also 

West, (at 22h. 28m.) as above... ccce een o eO .—|—1 07 06.58 
Mean result of 23 observations on the two West Stars, giving the 

result from each Star, an equal weight, (at 224. 22m )..... ..-|-1 07 06.52 
Mean result of 9 observations on Alpha ANDROMEDZ, East, (at 

20h.. 24M.) as above, ecce heh VERENA eda’ -|-1 07 06.77 
CoronomeTeR ERROR.—Fast of Sidereal time, by a mean of 

these results, from East and West Stars. (nt 215. 23m.)......- |-1 07 06.62 
By Comparison: Chronometer, No 141, slow of mean Solar time . 

for this Station, (at 104. 15m. Meantime)............... S —0 04 28,96 
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An opportunity having recently occurred for determining the 
position of Madison, the State Capital of Wisconsin, the fol- 
lowing additional time-observations were made at Chicago, 
immediately before and after visiting Madison for that object : 


TIME-OBSERVATIONS AT CHICAGO.—[ContinvED.]| . 


Before going to Madison. 


XIIT.—Cnur04a0, g Station No. 
8, in Longitude 5A. 50m. 91.2s. West of the meridian of 
Greenwich. 


Sidereal Chronometer No. 2,557, fast: 


First Set. 

By 7 observations on Delta Lroxis, West, (at Am, s. 

152. OU )scessconduxtustua MT Kanteen 1 88 33.25 
By 8 observations on Beta CYGNI, East, (at 15h, 

DAR Vesna toh Sean eens acne as 1 38 88.60 
First Result: —Chronometer No. 2 557, fast, (at 

15h. Ab) isis ey een VS Eadcm eA ee 138 38.42 hh m. s. 

-|-1 38 83.42 


Second Set.—Same Night. 
By 10 observations on Alpha Lyra, Bast, (at A. m. s. 


1DA.-40m. oes sex age So CH RE RE cna 1 38 33.00 
By 10 observations on Alpha (12) CANUM Vix. , 

ATICORUM, West, (at 16A. 00m.).. oe 1 88 33.18 
Second Result: —Chronometer No. 2,557, fast, 

(at Ioh DOM. ues ia ur ow onda ie 08 1 88 33.09 

-|-1 88 83.09 

Result adopted: —Ohronometer No. 2,557, fast of Sidereal time 

for Chicago Station, No. 3, (at "155. 82m. reper eet -|-1 88 33.26 
By Comparison:—Chronometer No. 141 was slow of mean Solar 


time for this Station, (at 10%. 48m.).... cce cees —4 44,22 
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After returning from Madison. 
XIV.—Onr0a80, June 6th, 1859,—At same Station, (No. 8.) 


Sidereal Chronometer No. 2,557, fast : 


First Set. 
By 9 observations on Gamma 1st Lrowis, West, ^ A. m. s. 
(at: 145, 19m: escas ¢4a ins Ehe S toners» 1 38 51.20 
By 12 observations on Beta Cvaxr, East, (at 
14A. 07m.) .... eee EwicevE E e EV TA IDE 1 38 51.26 
First Result: —Chronometer No. 2,557, fast, (at 
TAT JU) SRWEOCEREREAUE ewe ul evens 1 38 51.23 hom s 
— -|-1 88 51.23 
d Second Set.—Same Night. 
. By 11 observations on Delta Leons, West, (at 
13A. (inb) seseerese iex€rk. Su Rp ets 1 38 51.20 
By 18 other observations, at a later period of 
the night, on Beta CxaNr, East, (at 16. 
LOM) Loi supe stad ATP eases? 1 88 51.52 
Second Resulit:—Chronometer No. 2,557, fast, 
(at 15A. 10m.). ........... VOX ERER ia 1 38 51.36 
——— -|-1 88 51.36 


Third Set.—Same Night. 
By 13 observations on Alpha Lym, East, (at 


35/5 1094.) Lese sau cok seein crac ers 1 88 51.82 
By 15 observations on 12(or Alpha)Canum VEN- 
ATICORUM, West, (at 16h. 12m.).......... 1 38 51.50 
Third Result:—Chronometer No. 2,557, fast, 
(8t Gh Mom Jer aeaa s cinders ad: 1 38 51.66 
-|-1 88 51.66 
Result adopted— Mean of the three Sets: — Ohronometer No. 2,557, 
fast of Sidereal time for this Station, (at 155. 11m.)...... -|-1 88 51.42 


By Comparison:—Chronometer No. 141, was slow of mean So- 
lar time for this Station. (at 105. lim. mean 1358:) cessa —4 44,80 


RATES OF THE CHRONOMETERS. 


As the rates of the two Chronometers are necessarily intro- 
duced into the computations, it is proper that they should be 
here exhibited, as derived from the foregoing observations, 
“made at Chicago. They are as follows, viz :— 
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1st.— Rates of Sidereal Chronometer, No. 2,557. 


| Elapsed Side- |Rate per 24 Si- 


1858 | 
; real interval, | dereal hours. 

TROM | TO pay s and deci- Gaining. 
m | 8. 
June 20, ...... seses June 22, ...... TP 1.998 6.05 
June 22, ..... ...... June 28, .... Lese. en 6.000 6.14 
June 28, ...... eee June 80, wc eee 2.162 6.15 
June 80, ...... eee July 3,.......ee 2.870 5.66 
July 3,........ s. July 5,........ ee. 2.197 6.07 
July 5,.......... July 7,..... «e 1.887 5.27. 
July 7,......eeere July 12, . ......see. 5.000 6.10 
July 12, ...... esee July 15, ..... sese s. 3.160 4.91 
July 15, ........ Le. July 18, ..... et 2.871 5.54 
July 18, ....... sees July 21, ..... T 3.014 | 5.39 
September 5, ........ September 7, ........ 2.079 6.00 

| 

1859. | 

June 3, oe eee eee eee es June 6, ...... stevens 2.982 | 6.086 


2d.— Rates of mean Solar Chronometer, No. 141. 


Elapsed mean |Rate pr24 mean 


1858. 
Solar interval. | Solar hours. 
FROM TO Days and deci-| —|-Gaining. 
mals. — Losing. 
8. 
June 20, ...... ees June 22, osasse eee 1.992 -|-0.37 
June 22, ..... sess June 98, wee Lee eee 5.988 --0.76 
June 98, **e69:909029*9€9 June 30, . ..... EN 9.155 -|- 0.30 
June 30, ese eet eagtioe July 3, eses’ evnnune 2.860 -|-0.90 
July 3, ............ July 5, — e 2.120 -|-0.54 
July 5,......... July 7, MED TOPPED 1.883 -|-0.82 
July 7,.... err July 12, ae .. eese 4.986 ~|-0.86 
July 12, *»99*92902-95925 July 15, eat b 9 259 8 152 — 0 03 
July 15, ........ es. July 18, ...... ee 2.862 -]- 0.55 
July 18, ..... cess July 21, ... cse 8.006 -|-0.42 
September B, ........ September (FEPPEPPPE | 2.064 B -|-0.07 
: 1859, 

June3, .......... ee June 6,..... eee 2.974 0.20 


I will now present the observations that were made at the 
four places named in the beginning of this paper. 
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I.—MILWAUKEE. 


This being the largest City in the State of Wisconsin, and 
its chief commercial lake-port, it is important that its geograph- 
ical position, should be correctly represented on the maps of 
the State. 

I was obliged, by circumstances, to occupy three different 
stations in the course of the observations here. They were all 
reduced, however, to the position of the tall and conspicuous 
steeple of the Roman Catholic Church, on Jackson street, be- 
tween Oneida and Biddle streets, and also, to the dome of the 
Court House. l 

Station No. 1 was in a vacant lot, near the north-east corner 
of Milwaukee and Mason streets. . The intersection of the mid- 
dle lines, or axes of these two streets is 115 feet — 1.1" of Lat- 
itude south of the parallel, and 107 feet — 1.44" of arc, or 
0.0965. of time, west of the meridian of this Station, No. 1. 

The middle point of the base of the steeple of the Roman 
Catholic Church, on Jackson street, is, by horizontal measure- 
ment, 545 feet, — -|-5.91" of Latitude north of the parallel, and 
557 feet, — —T.5” in arc, = —0.5s. of time, east of the merid- 
ian of this Observing Station, No. 1. 


581n 
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I.— OBSERVATIONS FOR THE TIME.—MILWAUKEE, Observing 
Station, No 1, June 28d, 1858. 


LP i 3 ^ 
| S5 | $ | 28 | EE 
on es - 10 o 
"Sg e. s | gu ct H 
5928 | 2% AE US d 
"t he a as T ard Om o 
| acces | 88 PR age 
rea ett A i n3 Ro. Bc 
NAMES or Stars, 9995 aq 3 Sis OF 
; mo 4 9 2D Su 5 
Hag cE- an s om n 
| Besa c p- a PS Ban's 
Po, H wT E o Ev E 2 d 
Bags oh og g TE 
EEE 2g EE | EE ES 
EORR ERES Ee AL 5 E o 
Alpha Lyzx, (Vega) NU him s. hm s. (Rm. s. 
HASt iy ieee a vea 56 07 55.8 | 15 32 25.53 16 83 09.5 {1 00 43.97 
56 24 28.5 115 88 56.97, 16 34 40.9 |1 00 43.98 
56 56 34 15 36 54.24] 16 37 38  |1 00 48.76 
58 13 28.6 | 15 48 58.41| 16 44 42 1 00 48.59 
58 37 56.6 | 15 46 13.17| 16 46 56.6 ;1 00 43.4 
58 57 32.0 |15 48 01.01! 16 48 43.9 |1 00 42.89 
59 10 27.8 |15 49 12.11] 16 49 55.8 |1 00 43.69 
59 21 27.5 | 15 50 12.64! 16 50 56.4 |1 00 48.76 
59 89 07.9 | 15 51 49.84] 16 52 33.5 ;1 00 43.66 
59 53 00.6 | 15 53 06. 4| 15 53 49 f 00 42.87 
Mean result of 10 observations on Alpha Lyra, East, (at i À. m. s. 
ADI.) esee cts eer ven RI ROREM ARM -|-1 00 43.5 
Alpha Boomrs, (Arctu- 9 ^"  " À. m. s. hom s. — |h. m. s. 
rus) West........... 57 80 35.1 | 15 58 11.56} 16 58 58.4 |1 00 41.84 
57 18 57.4 115 59 30.76! 17 00 13.4 |1 00 42.64 
57 06 14.6 | 16 00 56.83} 17 01 39.5 !1 00 42.67 
| 56 58 14.4 | 16 01 50.75 | 17 02 38.8 |1 00 42.55 
56 89 89.0 |16 08 55.22| 17 04 87.9 |1 00 42.68 
| 56 25 28.7 116 05 29.48! 17 06 11.4 |1 00 41.97 
56 14 30.9 | 16 06 41.91| 17 07 24  |1 00 42.09 
56 02 18.0 | 16 08 02.27, 17 08 45.5 |1 00 43.28 
55 46 52.8 | 16 09 43.15| 17 10 25.2 |1 00 42.05 
55 87 22.6 116 10 45.083| 17 11 28.5 |1 00 43.47 
55 19 22.1 | 16 12 41.67| 17 18 24.4 |1 00 42.78 
55 00 26.7 |16 14 43.41; 17 15 25.5 |1 00 42.09 
54 51 11.4 |16 15 42.65, 17 16 25.3 |1 00 42.65 
54 41 08.7 |16 16 46.75) 17 17 30 1 00 43.25 
54 98 25.9 |16 18 07.84| 17 18 49.7 j1 00 41.86 
Mean result of 15 observations on the Star Alpha Boorrs, West, A. m. s. 
(at 18/5 08m: | cocci ci iei ienee bar mehiswoU See Ded up '-|-1 00 42.2 
"Mean result of 10 observations on the Star Alpha Lyrz East, 
(at 15h, 42m.) as above,. *5696€68099825299*4828 eeasen TERETERE EE ea 00 A8.55 
CHRONOMETER ERnon.—Fast of Sidereal time, by a mean of 
.. -|-1 00 48 


these resulte, from East and West Stars, (at 15. 55m.).... 
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Il.—For THE LONGITUDE. 


The aboye determination of the Time for this Milwaukee 
Station, and the time-observations of June 22d and 28th, at 
Chicago, already given, together with the following telegraphic 
signals interchanged with Chicago on the night of the 28d, give 
the Longitude of Milwaukee as follows. 

The elapsed time between the two periods of observation at 
Chicago, fixing the rate of the mean Solar Chronometer, No. 
14i, was greater than was desirable, but circumstances pre- 
vented its being made less. 


Determination of the Difference of Longitude between Ou1cAao and Mir wAUERE, by Electric Signals for 
comparisons of Time.—June 28d, 1858. 


N. B —Sidereal Chronometer No. 2,557 fast of Milwaukee Sidereal time, (at 17A. 839m. Sidereal time, ) 14. 00m. 43.468. Rate per 
sidereal day, -|-6.14s., or per sidereal hour, —|-0.256.. 

Mean Solar, Chronometer No. 141 slow of Chicago mean solar time, (at 114. 82m. mean time,) 4m. 57.51. 
—|-0.765., or per mean solar hour, -|-0.0317. 


1st.—MrLwAUXEE Signals recorded at both Stations. 


Rate per mean solar day, 


Am. DE 10 !' H ! o mg t à» oO is 8 
ddr ES 80 Ep EH o 80 o D | gies 
PB | 8S eee | $3 4 | B $2 | BB ae 
HEGI a $$ m SE Sg E. * 3g 
aae EE uod SE. Bd | E 55 Bane 
FRE 34 Xr 3 25 83 £ as ee 
E + E Eug > o ok e ta HTS 
ETE: Bd FACES Eg HS Ed pi: SE ei 
2 4 B oa g MEE og So er v 2 $9.59. 
SB So Say ‘Sn a9 &.9 5 9 7 ET JH o'9 @ o 
mee | 293 "LE c SE Eos "ei So Fiir: 9 9.4 ^ 
EE TE EE: S B Š n Sp Sia ESE eps 8 
Pa o hee SARD gor a Ae RH ES ser as 
À. m. s. À. m. s. hom s. m. 8 À. m. s. h.m s. À. m. s. À m. s. 
18 40 00 1 00 43.46 11 27 07.5 4 57.51 11 82 05.01 17 $0 23.35 17 39 16.54 0 01 06.81 
18 48 00 1 00 43.47 11 80 07 4 57.51 11 35 04.51 17°43 24.34 17 42 16.53 0 06 06.81 


1st Mean.—Electric Signals transmitted from Milwaukee to Chicago, ....... esee eese ere se bead 0 01 06.81 


86r 
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2d.— OurcAao SIGNALS recorded at both Stations. 


rure puer jene teneor aturesit iar p ammi V olim pem nr a Pr tre per a em eere P qme n ir eere teta rere rein onde cere gta dienen erige eemper aan eta g irri iP 
43 H © WO ao ao ¢ ~~ 3 5 dy m >» o6 
MEME 22 ae a g BS Sa $4 EEEF 
D mc gen Bo ag e cio Do og A o 
Boon Bid S & A485 o a» 6D ro SD t0 do 
EEE Ao g E ond E E as gage 
22m Es H ga EO ES zc 8 & SENE 
S. SET so et E SES $8 - 
ELI. LOS S4 aS S10, SH. E E ecd 
oie aus 5 Syaa Sg $9 i 949. 
D E E ona os SD rey os S. 4 a4 © 39 2 o 
zi rie oo ` Dw om g 
EE PE- B nd | LR Su Eu Sg a. Bid 8 
Bos | CEE SAR CERES Age ERR AS SOP AS 
À. m. 8. m. C8. À. m. — 8. hom. s. hom s. hem. 8. hom. s. hom e 
11 48 00 4 57.50 11 52 57.50 19 00 56 1 00 43.58 18 00 12.47 18 01 19.27 0 01 06.80 
12 15 00 4 57.49 12 19 57.49 19 28 00.5 1 00 43.65 18 27 16.85 18 28 28.69 0 01 06.84 
' 19 18 00 ' 4 59.49 12 22 57.49 19 31. 01 1 00 48.67 18 30 17.88 18 81 24.19 0 01 06.86 
12 23 50 4 57.48 12 28 47.48 ; 19 36 52 1 00 43.69 18 36 08.81 18 37 15.14 0 01 06.83 
12 30 00 4 57.48 12 34 57.48 19 43 03 1 00 48,72 18 42 19.28 18 48 36.15 0 01 06.87 
12 35 50 4 57.47 12 40 47.47 19 48 54 1 00 48.74 18 48 10.26 18 49 17.10 0 01 06.84 
12 88 40 4 57.47 12 48 37.47 19 51 44.5 1 00 48.75 18 51 00.75 18 52 07.57 0 01 05.82 
2d Mtan.—Electric Signals transmitted from Chicago to Milwaukee, ..... c.r eese enn enn 0 01 06.83 
1st Mean.—Hlectric Signals transmitted from Milwaukee to Chicago, as above, ........... s. I e. 0 01 06.81 
Jesuit: —Milwaukee Station No. 1, is West, in Longitude, of Chicago observing station No. 2, by a mean of the two 
sets of signalg, ecce eese eee sevi eHHeqeessseqeepspeso ctueseso teretes TEMPER -|-0 01 06.82 


‘OLA GIG YAUIIW 40 HCOLIONOT ANY COLI 'T 
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À.- m. s. 
Brought forward, ecseesret pe PR EAR EE Ap CER ER Ra E CR -|-0 01 06.82 
Reduction to the steeple of the Roman Catholic Church, on 
Jacksón streel EP rm —0.50 


Church steeple West of the meridian of Chicago Station No.2, -]-0 01 06.32 
Longitude of Chicago Station No. 2,....... cece cee eee eeees -|-5 50 31.15 


1st Determination: 


Longitude of the steeple of the Roman Catholic church, on 
Jackson street, Milwaukee, West of the meridian of Green- 
Wih aaeei see eE TAES save MEME VERI ASOPE DUE SIC ines -|-5 51 87.47 


It will be seen that the coincidence in the results from the 
geven electric signals sent from Chicago to Milwaukee, in the . 
foregoing series, is not so close as those given in the case of 
Racine, or as those which occurred afterwards from Chicágo 
to Milwaukee. There is an extreme difference in the results 
derived from the seven sent on the 23d of June, from Chicago 
to Milwaukee, of seven-one hundreths, (7-100) of a second of 
time. ` This I attributed to the little practice which the tele- 
` graph operator at Chicago had then had in making dots to coin- 
cide with the beats of a chronometer. 

Knowing that I was to visit Milwaukee again on the 1st of 
July, ] determined to try the result of another set of observa- 
tions and signals for the difference in Longitude, and’ for this 
purpose the observations given under the date of June 30th, at 
Chicago, were made, and also those of July 3d, on my return 
to Chicago. They, combined with the following observations 
made at Milwaukee, on the night of July 1st, and in the day- 
time of July 3d, and the telegraphic signals of the same dates, 


give two other determinations of the difference of Longitude 
between these two places. - 


Observations for the Time, at Milwaukee Station, No. 2. 


This station is at the centre, or point of intersection of the 
public walks, of the Court House square. From this point, if 
we run due East 285 feet, and then due North 29 feet, it will 
bring us perpendicularly under the apex of the steeple of the 
Roman Catholic church, on Jackson street. Hence this steeple 
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is -|- 0.29" North of the parallel, and — 3.165” of arc, or 
— 0.21s. of time East of the meridian of this observing sta- 
tion, No. 2. 

A point perpendicularly under the centre of the dome of the 
Court House, is due North, 123 feet — —|- 1.2" of latitude 
from this station, No. 2. l 

The night of July 1st, was not very favorable for observa- 
tions for the time. Passing clouds frequently shut out a view 
of the stars which I desired to observe near the East and West 
prime vertical for that object. 

Only a single observation could be got on Alpha Andro- 
medæ, East, to balance against five observations on Alpha 
Bootis, and eight on Alpha Coronæ Borealis, both West, for 
computing the time. A good result for tbe time was, how- 
ever, obtained. 

The sky to the North and the South was clearer, and hence 
more favorable for observing the latitude. 
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1858, July 1st.—At MILWAUKEE Station, No. 2. 


Observations for ihe Time. 


FE s. | ORB | Be 
UBÓBHB8. go AOD e g 
Booi noms eo M3 E o 
A LBA ES "uu 1H d 
RAE "d Scr zu 
Sah H 43 3» $3 
Names or STARS. 29 90 9 g cp ES 
. | $882 | Ge | srk | HS 
% aS 
Saas 25 SuB eu 
Aug E SE EEE 
Alpha Booris (Arctu-}) o , „p (hm s. h. m. s. hem. s. 
rus), West,.......... 80 45 88.2 | 18 83 26.80| 19 34 58.9 |1 01 32.60 
80 21 81.7 | 18 35 388.24, 19 37 11.6 !1 01 83.36 
80 10 00.9 | 18 36 41.26| 19 38 14.5 |1 01 33.24 
29 56 10 18 37 57.07| 19 19 30  |1 01 82.93 


29 88 48.8 |18 39 82.03, 19 41 05 1 01 32.97 


Mean result of 5 observations on Alpha Boortts, West, (at A. m. 


8. 
15/5 BOI. ea eec EEE be ura oe vbseskban eere ere votes 1-0L 589,09 
Alpha Corong BOREAL-| o ; n À m. s. hom s. Jam. s. 
Id, West, 334.54 occi 47 08 01.9 | 18 47 16.46 | 19 48 48 71 01 82.54 
45 88 49 |18 55 25.09| 19 56 57.4 |1 01 32.31 
45 02 35.8 |18 58 43.67 | 20 00 16.3 |1 01 32.63 
44 12 46.1 | 19 03 16.60! 20 04 49.6 l1 01 33 
43 45 05.1 119 05 48.23| 20 07 20.6 |1 01 32.37 
43 21 84.2 | 19 07 56.94| 20 09 30 |I 01 23.06 
41 40 00.5 | 19 17 12.83| 20 18 45.9 |1.01 33.07 
| 41 16 24.6 | 19 19 22 20 20 54.5 |1 01 32.5 


* 


Mean result of 8 observations on Alpha Coronam BOREALIS, also — A. m. s. 


West, (at 19h. 03m.) 9? & 9 » € 5 à 9 9 » € 9 à 6 à € 9 * à 9 9$ « « € 9 à 5» 9 € » € à 9 » ec -|-1 01 82.68 
-Mean result of 5 observations on Alpha Booris, West, (at 18h. 

86m.) as above,............. eo ———— e — ee |-1 01 82.02 
Mean result from 2 West Stars, giving the result from each Star 

an equal weight, (at 185. 50m.)..... WrRxes es pesi eU reste -|-1 01 32.85 
Alpha ÁANDROMEDE,* | o , un | m s hem. 8 jem s. 

€— 50 22 17.7 |20 56 51.89| 21 58 25.2 |1 01 33.31 


* The eastern portion of the sky was so much clouded this night, that I cculd only get a single 
observation on Alpha ANDROMED E, as he shone out for an instant between two passing clouds. 
The observation was, however, very satisfactory. . 
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Mean result from 18 observations on 2 West Stars, (at 8h. 50m.) 8. 
AS ADOTE pe used RUE VER a ERO CURA RUPEE PR EA DEA 43 01 32.85 
Result of 1 observation on ` Alpha ANDROMEDJS, East, (at 20h. 
56m. 51.898.) secesessseeeeeeseneeeneseeeeeens eee |-1 01 83.81 


CugowowETER ERROR.—Fast of Sidereal Time, by 5 observa- 
tions on Alpha Boorts, West, and 8 on Alpha Corona Bonz- 
ALIS, also West, palanced against 1 observation on Alpha 
ANDROMEDA, ast, (at the mean period of 19h. 58m. Sidereal 
time.) ...... Nix SAN GUN T ORA RE Ra aa ex eke doped ER a Ead eO —|-1 01 33.81 


The folowing telegraphie signals were passed before the 
observations for the time were made this night. 

The night was too cloudy to allow of any observations in 
the early part of the evening, and in order to secure the use of 
the electric telegraph, before the hour of closing its operations 
for the night, we had first to pass the signals, and take the 
chances of getting observations for the time afterwards. 


54m 


wo 
LJ 


3 : * D Ü 
Determination of the Difference of Longitude between OnrcAao and MILWAUKEE, by Electric Signals for 
Comparisons of Time, July 1st, 1858. 
N. B.—Sidereal Chronometer, No. 2,557, fast of Milwaukee Sideral Time, (at 17A. 18m, 48s. sidereal time) lA. 01m. 32.475. Rate per 
Sidereal day, ~|-5,66s. or ‘per Sidereal hour, -|-0.2365. 


Mean Solar Chronometer, No. 141, slow of Chicago mean solar time, (at 10%. 40m. 19s. mean time) 4m, 52.%7s. Rate per mean solar 
day, -|-0.90s., or per solar hour, —|~-0.0375s. 


1st.— CurcAao SI@naLs recorded at both Stations. 


3H. 2 3 dn | LE, UM usé B 5 do ra a 9 Du oo 
T MET | £ F T ps ee | FETS 
eae B $& Bas "^g eS rg ep d RS 
& gO Ao BS E H od xdg e Ee quU 
moz Bs x E re NE E @ ot eg Ale 
244 | PS X HOS : T H ERE, 
BRE GET te 2 AS SE So E.S E 
oer 5 I 8 Su ASO Sa. O uv Ed © Nase 
ao g d "Ua eo Ow am g $ | le 2236 
ts 509 aria Og «4 9nd o MN Mo o Oe, 
S85 DX g Sg e ou Eus EH EP B3 So 
m n ae § QM D a od + og HOO dg ¢ 
HOS SE A EE EERE Hae Au Es & BS 
E E o El Sa - A > CEN 
À. m. s m. 8 À. m. s. À. m. s. À. m. s, À. m. s. hom. s. À. m. s. 
10 35 20 4 52.97 10 40 12.27 18 20 20.5 1 01 32.47 17 18 48.08 17 19 54.56 0 01 96.53 
10 38 20 4 62,27 10 48 12.27 | 18 23 21 1 01 32.48 17 21 48.52 | 17 22 55.05 0 01 06.53 
10 41 40 4 52,27 10 46 32.27 18 26 41.5 1 01 32.49 17 25 09.01 17 26 05.60 0 01 06.59 
10 44 10 4 52.27 1 01 32.50 | i7 27 89.50 | 17 28 46.01 0 01 06.51 


10 49 02.27 | 18 29 12 


ist Muan,—Electric Signals transmitted from Chicago to Milwaukee,........005 eese het Q0 01 06.64 


PSP 
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'9d.—Mi1rwAUKEE SreNALS recorded at both stations. 
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h. 


Brought forward,..... eec eee caes eene eene rents -|-0 oi 06. 54 
Reduction to the steeple of the Roman Catholic Church on 
Jackson Brel, coca rx eh eee RATS E ace QU A OUR RUE —0.21 


The said steeple is west of the meridian of Chicago Station, No 3,-|~0 01 06.38 
Longitude of Chisago Station, N0.3,.......eseeeeeeeeceeeeuee -|-5 50 31.2 


2d Determination. 


Longitude of the said steeple west of the meridian of Greenwich, 5 51 37.53 


I was obliged to remain at Milwaukee on the 2d, and until 
the time for the afternoon train of cars of the 3d of July. 
The night of the 2d was cloudy and rainy, and no observations 
could be made. The day time of the 3d was clear, so I deter- 
mined to try the result of a third series of telegraphic signals 
for the difference of longitude of these two places, resting the 
Milwaukee time on a set of equal altitudes of the sun, observed 
with the Sextant and Artificial Horizon, A. M. and P. M. 

For these day-observations I was obliged to seek a more 
quiet place than either station No. 1, or No. 2, where there 
was So much motion from passing carriages, drays, &c. as to 
keep the horizon of quicksilver constantly agitated. 

I therefore occupied Station No. 3, in a vacant lot to the 
north-east of the intersection of Jackson and Martin Streets. 

The steeple of the Church before mentioned; on Jackson 
Street, is 890 feet south of the parallel, and 38 feet west of 
the meridian of this station. Hence the reduction from this 
station No. 8, to the said church steeple, is—8.8” in latitude, 
and —|-0.512” of arc, —-|-0.084s. of time, in longitude. 

The equal altitudes of the sun were observed, and gave the 
time as follows, viz: 


1858, July 8d—At Milwaukee Observing Station, No. 8. 
EQUAL ALTITUDES OF THE SUN, A. M. AND P. M. 


; E d BE "a o4. 

Times by sidereal chronometer} © 5, a2 oe Z2 A 

No. 2,557, of equal altitudes) ,9. 98s oe 8H . poge 

Observed double altitudes of the} of the sun. T on gA as B25 

sun’s upper and lower limbs. ep a: Ba Rc aig ge. B 

oo was Oo s otf 9 ud & 

un g a pd I^] oh | ù 3 EM oc 

Eee seg ass Sg Roo B EF 

MEA h. m. s. À. m. s, À. m. s. À. m. s. h. m. s. À. m. s. 

Upper limb....... I06 09 50 5 18 55.8 10 23 45.6 5 05 -|-2.03 7 51 92.78 6 49 42.19 1 01 40.54 
Upper limb....... 1^6 58 10 521 17.9 | 10 21 23.8 5 00 -|-2.00 is) ae a ee 1 01 40.66 
Lower limb....... 110 23 10 5 34 84.4 10 08 07.6 4 88 -|-1.98 | 7 51 22.97 Mns e 1 01 40.78 
Upper limb....... 115 28 10 5 46 56.8 § 55 45.9 4 09 -|-1.89 7 51 28.24 | vezwewrbns 1 01 41.05 
5 50 12.3 9 52 29.6 | 402 | 7 51.29.90. d ieri esie ee 1 01 40.61 


Lower limb....... 115 28 10 | 


| -|-1.85 


Result —Chronometer No. 2,557. fast of sidereal time for the Milwaukee observing station No. 3, at apparent noon À. m. s. 
(say at GA. 50m. :idereal time) of July 3d, 1858, by a mean of five pairs of equal altitudes of the sun,........ ee —[-1 01 40.78 


R 
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Between the A. M. and P. M. observations of the equal 
altitudes of the sun, the telegraphic signals were interchanged 


with Chieago as follows: 


f Time, July 8d, 1858. 


Compar sons o, 


ifference of Longitude between Curcaco and MILWAUKEE, by Electric Signals for 


Determination of the D 
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2d.—MILWAUKEE SIGNALS recorded at both Stations. 


Lm-—————— ——————— P '/ —— 


gnals transmitted from Chicago to Milwaukee, as above,........- ceseeees 
ee Station No. 3, West, in Longitude, of Chicago observing station No. 3, 


2d Mean.— Electric Signals transmitted from Milwaukee to Chica 
gets Of SIGNAIS ye cs cust s eser ku xe nee’ 
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é 
Brought forward). arva esr i vov) o ERR ERR Rhe ER RIT |-0 01 06.30 
Reduction to the aforesaid Church Steeple, ..ccsceesvencseseenf 0.03 
Steeple, West of the meridian of Chicago Station No. 8,. e s.-]-0 01 06.38 
Longitude of Chicago Station No. 3,..-..cccseccecescesccnces -|-9 50 31.20 


8d Determination, i 
Longitude ofthis Steeple West of the meridian of Greenwich,... 5 51 37.53 


Here are three remarkable coincidences in the determination 
of the difference of Longitude between two places, resting on 
time-observations made with a sextant and artificial horizon. 

We will present a fourth, and then a summary of the whole. 

It will be seen by the series of Chicago observations given, 
that the time was obtained afresh on my return here on the 
evening of the 3d of July, or the same day that the equal alti- 
tudes of the sun were observed at Milwáukee. 

On the night of July 5th, I again observed for the time at 
Chicago, and also on the night of the Tth. 

The intermediate day, (July 6th,) was passed at Milwaukee. 
On the night of the 6th I made the following observations for 
the time at Milwaukee Station No. 8. 

It will be observed that two sets of time-observations were 
made at this Station, this night, one set before exchanging 
time-signals with Chicago, and a second set after the exchange 
of signals, viz: 


55m 
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"OBSERVATIONS FOR THE TIME. 
July 6th, 1858.—At MILWAUKEE Station No. 3. 


„First Set.— Before exchanging Signals with Chicago. 


were —M— ————— ee —— MÀ ——— ee MÀ 


Ce i 1 a4 
P: du | OBE 
n To 
pe) by ee 54 
| wp eg o PER o 
2522 | 83 | Ee | ud 
Names oF ‘Stars, ovs 28 CET: ARE 
i Hore Ba S. $us 
ed m Us o, ou? 
m 
SHEE | 25 | ayi | E 
aus E: | Uu a ae & a S 
Alpha LYRA, (Vega, ) 9 wo cw b m. S hem s. h. m. s. 
East, ..... oseese! OD 55 97.6 |15 81 16.29| 16 38 18 1 09 01.78 
56 10 52.9 | 15 32 41.50; 16 34 42.5 |1 02 01.00 
56 27 55.8 | 15 84 15.74| 16 86 17 1 02 01.26 
56-43 26.2 | 15 85 41.41] 16 37 41.9 |1 02 00.49 
57 09 51.8 115 88 07.82] 16 40 08.5 |l 02 01.18 
57 30 14.8 | 15 39 59.77) 16 42 01.4 |1 02 01.67 
57 40 47.6 | 16 40 57.96! 16 42 59.5 |1 09 00.54 
57 55 35.4 115 42 18.55) 16 44 20 1 02 00.45 
58 04 55.7 115 43 11.02! 16 45 11.8 f1 02 00.78 
58 16 15.9 | 19 A4 13.49! 16 46 14.6 |1 02 01.11 
58 44 51.2 ,15 46 50.94! 16 48 52.1 |1 02 01.16 
58 56 36.7 | 15 47 0-4 16 49 56.5 |1 02 01.88 


Mean result of 12 observations on Alpha Lyra, East, (at 15h. h. m. s. 


SO) ea Arr erase ae AN RSE idm dr eens BADIA -|-1 02 01.19 
Alpha Booris, (Arctu.| 9 7  " U m. s. hom. s. |À. m. s. 
rus,) West, ......... 58 16 45.8 | 15 52 50.54| 16 54 50.5 |1 01 59.96 
58 08 10.6 | 15 53 50.54} 16 55 50.5 |1 01 59.96 
57 54 10.4 |15 55 27.81] 16 57 28.1 | 02 00.29 
57 48 55.2 a 56 388.54} 16 58 38.5 |1 01 59.96 
57 16 47.0 | 15 59 44.1 | 17 01 44 r 01 59.9 
57 02 09.3 |16 01 22.87] 17 08 23 |1 02 00.13 
56 42 01.2 | 16 03 37.93 | 17 05 87.9 |1 01 59.97 
56 28 06.0 |16 05 10,59; 17 07 10.8 |1 02 00,21 
56 15 35.7 |16 06 33.35 | 17 08 33.9 |1 02 00.55 
56 03 53 |16 07 50.46! 17 09 51 fi 02 00.54 
55 52 57.6 !16 09 02.06 | 17 1112  '101 59.94 
55 82 02.2 | 16 11 18.34| 17 13 18.8 |1 02 00.46 
54 56 06.2 | 16 15 09.98 | 17 17 10 |1 02 00.07 


Mean result of 13 observations on the Star Alpha Booris, West, A. m. s 


(REIGA OAM les etree aes N tec hoa EE -|-1 02 00.15 
Mean result of 12 observations on the Star Alpha Lyrsæ, East, 
(at 15%. 39m.) di SDOVO, irc dvr wacaca 4e Ext MEE Ears -|-1 02 01.19 


First result, before signals:—Fast of Sidereal time by a mean of 
these results, from E. and W. Stars, (at 154. 62m.) ..........-|-1 02 00.67 
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July 6th, 1858.—At same MrinwaAUKEE Station, (No. 8.) 
Second Set. — Afler exchanging Signals with Chicago. 


f 


| 
| 


sg | à | i | ge 
D RS z i A EP p 
EEFI 9 gon i dB 
Er O O43 ou ‘ om ay OD i e 
i BH a3 | Soe C JPR 
| 8898 | #83 | Ese i Sag 
| gusta | 9 | Sis . "pg 
Names or STARS. 3099 np ZEN pity gp ME 
| ho Ae oe ye | 33 3 
sa BS 38 aps | gue 
eo 38 Us 2219 o's 
Jaag oF Cn f B ad 
Bass BS dq uEES EE 
5 ET E4 m Ed 42 ae Q 
Alpha Coronm Bomgz-, 9? / ^" hom s. hm s. j|h. m. s. 
ALIS, West, assosieres 82 06 52.1 |20 99 a ool 21 11 44.7 |1 02 01.77 
81 46 43.5 |20 11 85.09] 21 13 37 11 02 01.91 
31 96 39.8 |20 12 25.65| 21 15 27.8 n 02 02.15 
31 14 59.1 | 20 14 30.44| 21 16 32.6 |1 02 02.16 
| 80 50 22.7 |20 16 47.06 | 21 18 48.2 [1 02 01.14 
Mean result of 5 observations. on Alpha Comox; BOREALIS, A. m. s. 
West, (at 20%. 08m.) oc. eae ceceeer ee ceteeeanes neces veses-[-1 02 01.83: 
Alpha ANDROMEDZ, o: A À. m. s. | hem s. jhe m. s. 
Hagt,...ssee. essere] 48 81 86.8 |20 19 20.15] 21 21 21 1 02 00.85: 
48 49 92.1 120 20 19.03] 21 22 19.5 |1 02 00.47 
| 43 52 87.5 D 21 15.17, 21 23 16.5 n 02 01.38. 
44 07 80.5 | 20 22 36.63} 21 24 38 1 02 01.37 
| 44 24 28.6 | 20 24 09.51| 21 26 19.2 | 02 00.69 
Mean result of 5 observations on the Star Alpha ANDROMEDR, h m. s. 
Bast; (at 905. OUm joss es ever mesas e eh ies Isa t Ra a a -|-1 02 00.94 
Mean result of 5 observations on the Star Alpha Coronz BORE- 
ALIS, West, (at 20%. 08m.) as above,.... .... err ee |-1 02 01.88 


Second result, after signals:—Fast of Sidereal time by a mean of 

‘these results, from East and West Stars, (at 204. l15m.)...... .—|-1 02 01.38 
First result, before signals:—Fast of Sidereal time by'& mean of 

these results, from East and West Stars, (at 15h. 59m.) ......-|-1 02 00.67 


— MÀ 


Result adopted: —— Chronometer No. 2,557, fast of Sidereal time 
for this Station, (at 182. 08m.) ...... cc cece ewer cece neem |-1 02 01. 


The above result for the Milwaukee time, combined with the 
Chicago time-observations of July 5th and Tth, and the follow- 
ing telegraphic signals give us a fourth determination of the 
difference of Longitude between Chicago and Milwaukee, en- 
tirely independent of the other three, as follows, viz : 


rj 


Determination of the Difference of Longitude between Cutcaco and MILWAUKEE, by Electrice Signals for È 
P Comparisons of Time, July 6th, 1858. n 


N. B. — Sidereal Chronometer No. 2557, fast of Milwaukee sidereal time (at 17A. 03m. 22s. sidereal time,) 1A. 02m. 00.78s. Rate per 


sidereal day, -|-5.27s., or per sidereal hour, —|-0.22s. : í 
Mean Solar Chronometer No. 141, slow of Chicago mean solar time, (at 104. 05m. mean time,) 4m. 49.1s. Rate per mean solar day, 


—|-0.82s., or per mean solar hour, -|-0 0133s. z 
e 
1st.— CHICAGO SIGNALS recorded at both stations. R 
o 
42 f4 Bes * 8D | mos =i t o mme o. 50d z 
TN Ea | 88 ii | gà | 38 | $i sagi P 
go er M d Eso 19 gj "eS ou ET o = 
us EISE" g & WEE ~g I E Dls g z 
CEC gw H ES zh 32 So uw Bin 8 Ej 
a O6 E Se = 925 PA i £4 PR D IAO OO u 
cEIP AER ga res E 5 Sa Me "2 
B, Dos E or LE o9 2.2 «m OC o 
EE an o JS ta Ed Qr E: o E co 5m 
neg R50 E: #19 + © o9 SD om on 
9 o5 aad 5o OU. eu g SE. SE. gSa Q 
REE EE B Hr Bo 8 252 o5 Seas S 
o UL wt A94. [ome ow 3 fi 6,43 
EE "PL. $1 Sn on Bes ETE de C C 
£50 Tz i | EE Hace AR cb A PEERS o 
c a D E o "^ o â E 
NS RN MEE MIS o 3» 
À. m. s. m. s. hom. 8. h.m. s À. m. s À. m. s. h.m. s. h.m. s e 
10 00 20 4 49.1 10 05 09.1 18 05 23 1 02 00.78 17 03 22.22 17 04 28.42 | 0 01 06.20 H 
10 03 20 4 49.1 10 08 09.1 18 08 28.5 1 02 00.79 17 06 22.71 17 07 28.91 0 01 06.20 o 
10 06 20 4 49.1 10 11 09.1 | 18 1124 | 1 0200.80 | 17 €9323.20 | 1710 29.4] | 00106.21  & 
10 09 20 4 49.1 10 14 09.1 18 14 24.5 1 02 00.81 ! 17 12 23.69 17 18 29.90 0 01 06.21 E 
10 12 10 4 49.1 10 16 59.1 | 18 17 25 1 02 00.82 | 17 15 14.18 17 16 20.37 | 0 01 06.19 


M A T Matin cato rts i e t m tr agi PB e TD 


Ist Mean—Electric signals transmitted from Chicago to Milwaukee........ s eere ecoocsevetsecce)eo. 0 01 06.202 


2d.—MxiLWAUKEEN SIGNALS recorded at both Stations. 
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go to Milwaukee as above. 


2d Mean—Hlectric Signals transmitted from Milwaukee to Chica, 


1st Mean—Electric Signals transmitted from Chica 


RLesulit.—Milwaukee Station No. 


an of two sets 


oe Te Here -|-0 0l 06.2 


3, West, inlongitude, of Chicago observing station No. 3, by a me 


of Signals....ccecsecsecaces L1 


eanaqen 
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h. m. 8. 
Brought forward: ieeum E Les p verkse xa es ec. -]-0 01 06.2 
Reduction to the.church steeple, as in the 3d Determination,.. -|-0.08 
Steeple west of the meridian of Chicago Station No. 3,....... -|-0 01 06.23 
Longitude of Chicago Station No. 8,....... leues -|-5 60 31.20 
4th Determination. 
Longitude of the said steeple, West of the meridian of Green- 
wich, etenerse *69*89*06t€26492069»a4€06029062409927«99»2»*9989 e«v-t6c0a5295 b 51 37.43 
SUMMARY.— Longitude of this Steeple. 
À. m. s. 
By Determination Ist. of June 23d, 1858............. TT 5 51 37.47 
Determination 2d, of July Ist, So d PU pd Ang CE edi eO. 5 61 87.58 
Determination 34, of “ 3d, CTT Ce Renee TUE b 51 87.53 
Determination 4th, of '* 6th, 5S earum dea wie UR 5 61 87.48 
MxAN— Giving each determination an equal weight: 
Longitude of the Steeple of the Roman Catholic Church on 
Jackson Street, Milwaukee, West of the meridian of Green- 
wich, . * * 9? 8 & 9» a 3 € * e e 5» * «* $ 9 * O s 9 9 6 € & à * € € » * * 6 « **0929999928299* 5 51 37.6 
Equal, in arc, t0............ whe waa Citas ada as seee ques. 870 Oe 22.0” 


Here are four separate determinations of the difference of 
longitude between Chicago and Milwaukee, in which the differ- 
ence between the greatest and least, is only one-tenth of a sec- 
ond time. So close a coincidence could scarcely have been 
expected irom the governing or time-observations with a sex- 
tant of the ordinary portable size, depending on the steadiness 
of the hand for its support. The whole of them are, however, 
here presented in detail, precisely as they were announced and 
recorded in the note-books as soon as made. 

lt may possibly be attributable, in some degree, to & concur- 
rence of fortunate circumstances of which I am altogether un- 
conscious. I will say, however, from long experience in ob- 
serving with astronomical instruments,—both of the portable 
kind, and those which are permanently mounted on stone pil- 
larg,—that the correct time may be obtained by a practised ob- 
server with a sextant of the ordinary size, of good construc- 
tion, and an artificial horizon of quicksilver, to within a small 
fraction of a second, by twenty or thirty minutes of time 
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spent in observing on two stars of nearly the same polar dis- 
tance, whose places in Right Ascension and Declination are 
well determined ;—the one to be observed when near the Hast, 
and the other when near the West prime-vertical. 

Talso believe, from long experience, that the latitude of a 
place may be ascertained, by a few hours’ work in a single 
clear night, with the same apparatus and a good time-keeper,— 
either a chronometer ora first rate pocket watch,—to within 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty yards of space measured 
on the meridian. This is quite near enough for the correct de- 
lineation of geographical maps, even on the largest scale usu- 
ally adopted. Even a nearer approximation often occurs from 
the use of such instruments, by a few hours work in a single 
night. 

By a series of observations on four pairs of stars well chosen 
—one of each pair to culminate to the north and the other to 
the south of the zenith, and at nearly equal altitudes (say with- 
in 8° or 4°)—the latitude may, we believe, be ascertained with 
such an apparatus, to within one second of arc, which is equal 
to about one hundred feet of space. These are conditions 
which may often be secured in two consecutive nights. 

There is such a vast extent of our country whose geography 
is but imperfectly known, that this peculiar department of 
practical astronomy should be much encouraged amongst the 
youth of our country, so that in their travels, whether for sci- 
entific research, or for pleasure and amusement, they might with 
put little comparative trouble, bring home valuable contribu- 
tions to this important branch of human knowledge. 
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IIT. —OssERVATIONS FOR THE LATITUDE OF MILWAUKEE. 


These were made on the nights of the 1st and 6th of July, 
at Stations Nos. 2 and 8, already described, as follows, viz: 


1858, July 1st.—Minwavukex Station, No. 2, in the Court 
House Yard. 


OBSERVATIONS FOR THE LATITUDE. 
1st.— Circum-meridian altitudes of Alpha Aquitam (Altair) South. 


? 


2 | 8 | #38 E a 
; 9. "d L023 3 Ral 
s | d$ | 8 | Bet 2 
E a.H 2 | e o f Rl r I 
S ES = i Bese | d $8 
& BT s Fean g 38 
S om Ss | S848 | E $5 
fa oH il o i BES? : z= o H 
p as | 7 | 833% "As g 
e "ou i Aaoi # A 935 eu 
z eo ET. 3 gas go mo 
S EH l B | Eag AN iz 5 
2 Bo Í 2 Rea Og 8 ord B'a 
g n p 5 2S nS 8 Bo Ha 
g’ 29 ó BH HO do 
i o tá | o E El 
m. 8. 2 H | 0 / H [e] J it [e] / n 
1 19 16.3 15 96.1 55 12 01.9 55 27 28.0 A8 02 17.5 
2 17°32.3 12 47.5 55 14 31.9 55 27 19.4 43 02 26.1 
3 10 08.4 4 17.0 55 22 59.5 55 27 16.5 43 02 29.0 
4 8 26 2 57.9 55 24 92.1 55 27 20.0 43 02 25.5 
5 7 21.9 2 15.8 55 24 59.6 55 27 15 4 43 02 80.1 
6 6 01.3 1 30.7 55 25 44.6 55 27 15.8 48 02 30.2 
7 4 61.5. 0 59.0 55 26 07.2 55 27 06.2 48 02,39.3 
8 3 10,8 0 25.2 55 96 47.9 55 27 12.4 48 02 838.1 
9 1 17.4 0 04.1 55 27 12.9 55 27 16.8 48 02 99.2 
10 1 08.1 0 02.8 55 27 12.2 55 27 15.0 43 02 30.5 
11 2 50.2 0 20.1 55 96 57.2 55 27 17.8 48 09 98.9 
12 4 18.7 0 44.7 55 96 97.9 55 27 11.9 43 02 33.6 
13 6 59.9 3 02.6 55 25 17.2 55 97 19.8 48 02 25.7 
14 9 32.7 8 47.9 55 23 37.1 55 97 94.8 43 02 21.2 
15 11 88.7 5 38.9 55 21 27.1 55 27 06.0 43 02 39.6 
16 18 52.0 § 00.8 55 19 14.6 55 97 14.9 48 02 80.6 
i7 14 58.7 9 20.2 55 17 42 55 27 02.2 43 02 48.8 
18 16 45.7 11 41.2% 55 15 34.5 55 27 15.7 43 02 29.8 


LatitupEe—deduced fron a mean of 18 circum-meridian alti- ° ' ^" 


tudes of Star Alpha AQuILa S, sseseersossoesssororessone 43 02 30.2N 
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Same night, (July 1st, 1858) and same Station. 
OBSERVATIONS FOR THE LATITUDE.—(continned.) 
2d.— Altitudes of Polaris, North. 


ee ete ttt at nem 


| à à z | 8 
E Gu H sos a 
3 z TE » 
E 8 E | age $8 
5 B g a: Sg 
[aa r4 4s o p B Ea a 
£ s " A T pe ü "S s 
£ T "B ge z 
E ra S qr E aR or 
9 "3 S8 Po go 
2 aS "o Ju Bed 
d HS Bg 23a BS 
z Ei z o H 

Oo 7 [i | A. m. & (0) I1 n O f Hn 

1 20 05 87.4 18 58 98.4 43 23 84.8 43 02 36.3 

2 20 22 37.3 19 15 98.8 48 29 57.5 48 02 46.1 

8 20 24 54.5 19 17 45.5 49 30 40 48 02 39.1 

4 20 29 30.1 19 22 91.1 48 82 12.6 48 02 34.0 

5 20 32 07.0 19 24 58.0 43 33 07.6 43 02 81.6 

6 20 33 48.2 19 26 39.2 43 34 02.6 43 02 50.6 

7 20 88 38.0 19 81 29.0 43 85 87.7 43 02 43.1 

8 20 40 87.4 19 33 28.4 48 85 57.7 43 02 21 

9 20 44 25.7 19 87 16.7 43 87 27.7 43 02 81 

10 20 46 58.5 19 39 49.5 | 43 88 27°8 43 02 88 
11 20 49 50.8 19 42 41.8 48 89 22.8 43 02 88.3 
12 | 20 52 08.2 | 19 44 54.2 | 43 40 12.8 43 02 87.6 
Laritupe deduced from a mean of 12 altitudes of the Star Po- 9 ' ^" 

LABIS, North, e. eeeeeeeeeeetose esses hee an ev. 43 09 36.8 
Latitude from 18 circum-meridian altitudes of Alpha AQuILZ, 

South, as above given,.... ecce eene iod pe EE 43 02 30.2 
Result: Latitude of Station, sseseeesseo eee 43 02 33.5 
Reduction to the Steeple of the Roman Catholic church on 

Jackson Street,.....c.eeeee —— A ETans ee s,  —f-0.29 
Latitude of this Church Steeple, by the observations of this 

NIP woes Vit raa ek ed a ea ka aioe bon dns veere nene 43 02 88.79N 
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1858, July 6th, Mıuwauren Station, No. 8. 


OBSERVATIONS FOR THE LATITUDE, (continued.) 


1st.—Altitudes of Polaris, North. 
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LavituprE—deduced from a mean of 17 altitudes of Star Po. 
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... 43 02 89.12 


LARIS, North,... 
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Same night, (July 6th, 1858,) and same Station.—(No. 2.) 
OBSERVATIONS FOR THE LATITUDE,—(continued.) 
2d.—Circum-meridian altitudes of Alpha Aquile ( Altair) South. 
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LATITUDE, deduced from a mean of 26 altitudes of the Star SA ee 

Alpha Aquinas (Altair,) South,...... ceeeeeeeeee enone 43 02 45.77 
LATITUDE, deduced from a mean of 17 altitudes of the Star 

PowaRris, North, as above. eses. cece cece eee nn 48 02 39.12 
Result: —Latitude of Station No. 8, ..... eee eee eee sereen 43 02 42.45 
Reduction to the Steeple of the Roman Catholic Church, on 

Jackson street,........ eere. (einen (La v KR enin —08.8 


Latitude ot the said Steeple, by the observations of July 6th, 43 02 33.65, 
Latitude of the said Steeple, by the foregoing observations of 
July Ist, eco ces creses Vido pa PER P RII Fiat orae 48 02 38.79 


Result adopted: —LATrTUDE of the Steeple of the Roman Cath- 
olie Church on Jackson street, Milwaukee, by a direct 
mean of the two nights’ observationg,........ eee A8 02 883.7 N. 


From the foregoing determinations of latitude and longitude, 
and measurements from our astronomical stations, we obtain 
the latitudes and longitudes of other positions in the city of 
Milwaukee, as follows, viz : 


Ed 


Longitude, west of the me- 
ridian of Greenwich, 
ih Lati- 
Positions in the City of Milwaukee. A i 


1.—Bteeple of the Roman Catholic | 9 7 ” BOX N hem s 
Church on Jackson street, be- 
tween Oneida and Biddle sts.. | 43 02 38.7 | 87 54 22.5 | 5 51 87.50 


2.—Dome of thé Court House,..... 48 02 834.61 87 54 25.7 | 5 51 37.70 


3.—Centre of the Court House Pub- 
lic Square, ...ssesse. seroso 43 02 33.4 | 87 54 25.7 | 5 51 87.70 


4,— The intersection of the middle 
of Milwaukee street with the 
middle of Mason street,....... | 43 02 27.2 | 87 54 31,4 | 5 51 88.10 


5.—The Light House, situated in 
the middle of Wisconsin street, 
on the high bank of the lake... | 43 02 24.1 | 87 54 07.8 | 5 51 86.50 


6.—The Beacon Light, at the east | . ki 
end of the North Harbor pier,. | 43 01 37. 87 58 59.2 | 5 51 85.05 


The American Almanac for 1858, and for several years pre- 
vious, gives Milwaukee as in latitude 43? 03' 45" N., and lon- 


* 
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gitude 87° 57’ W. of the meridian of Greenwich, which is an 
error, in geographical position, of two and £2, (2.55) miles on 
an azimuthal course of N. 58° 06’ 19" W. from its true posi- 
tion. 


II.—PRAIRIE DU CHIEN. 


SStatton.— Our observing station here was at the western ter- 
minus of the Milwaukee and Mississippi rail-road, on the left. 
or eastern bank of the Mississippi river. The point of obser- 
vation is 122 feet north of the front door of the telegraph office 
attached to the rail-road depot here. 


I—OBSERVATIONS FOR THE LATITUDE. 


1858. — July 18th.— 1st. Observations on the Star POLARIS, 
(Alpha Ursee Minoris,) North. 


L sia nA 

3 a e ud B 
a Se g 56H H 
o o ont be Z8 

e ~ . 
z B E aW $8 
2 3 & Oe Qu S'S 
2 "d Ea roo "o 
a o ee RH n e 
E 5 d rc B "ua = 
s EE gE EEE ga 
5 “ws ia Po deo 
or ag SEs Bd 
ae 52 238 LE: 
Z E = © +J 

hem. s. hom s. o a e a ea 

1 29 05 54.0 18 58 84.5 43 98 05.8 43 02 05.9 
9 20 07 19.8 19 00 00.3 43 25 28 3 43 01 56.1 
8 20 09 88.4 19 09 13.9 43 94 30 8 43 02 09.4 
4 90 11 22.5 19 04 03.0 43 95 03.4 43 02 01.9 
5 9n 13 96.5 19 06 07.0 43 95 53.4 43 09 06.5 
6 20 15 02.5 19 07 43 0 48 96 33 4 43 02 11.4 
" 50 17 0.5 19 10 01.0 48 97 98.5 48 02 16.2 
8 93 19 15.5 19 11 56 0 48 28 08.5 43 02 098,3 
9 9? 25 15,5 19 17 56 0 43 30 08.5 48 02 04.1 
10 ^f 31 37.5 19 94 18.0 48 32 38.6 : 48 02 17.2 


Latitude, 1-dneed from a mean of 10 altitudes of Star Pota- 9 
RIS. Naw Ns 229280240 95*52624999» $ 5202999 2»2999292 eseres 43 02 07,78 
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Same night. — (July 18th, 1858.)— 2d. Observations on Beta 
AQUARIT, South. 


| 
{ 
: 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 


1 D ! Boedo g n 

at | u j 883% E 5 
2 | a E BSE z | 3 a 
Bob. a i , Be 2S = 
5i g 3. . Ease 2 1 T 
D : i 
Si 8 br SESE q i EE: 
Mi Xs 5 SETS S | YE 
5 | 5.8 i g ! HBS. | T " | UD 
* i| g8 i 8 | ue9g C oS Sa 
53 2 eee. ` ae 095 oes | B o 
? | S9 | S4 ! HS as og EY 
E; 58 | Bs , Be aga PS E 
z | sO a A GO ix 

i 

: im; &. | 1 H o 1! uH Oo 1 n Oo tf n 
1; 2349.8| 17 46.6; 40 28 52 40 46 88.6 | 48 01 53.4 
2 | 92 18.8; 15 35.4 | 40 30 57.1 | 40 46 32.5 | 48 01 59.5 
8 | 20 19.7 i 12 48.3 i 40 33 52.2 40 46 40.5 43 01 51.5 
4 | 1825.9] 10 38.9, 40 33 54.7 40 46 33.6 43 01 58.4 
5 | 1658.3) 901.8) 40 8727.3 | 40 46 29.1 | 43 02 02.9 
6 | 1415.8} 622.8! 40 40 22.3 | 40 46 45.1 | 43 01 46.9 
7 | 1220.3} 446.6! 40 4152.4 | 40 46 39.0 | 43 61 53.0 
8 | 1023.8 | 3 93.5| 40 43 02.4 | 40 46 95.9 | 43 02 06.1 
9 839.8| 221.1 |\ 40 44 07.4 | 40 46 98.5 | 483 02 08.5 
10 | 629.4; 119.8! 40 45 10.0 | 40 46 299.8 | 43 02 02.7 
11 | 601.1; 047.4} 40 4557.5 | 4046 44.9 | 43 01 47.1 
12 | 8 51.1| 027.9) 40 46 10.1 | 40 46 38.0 | 48 01 54.0 
13 | 115.8| 003.0] 40 46 42.6 | 40 46 45.G | 43 01 46.4 
14 | 000.8} 0 00.0] 40 46 25.1 | 40 46 25.1 | 43 02 06 9 
15 | 208.7| 008.6| 40 46 30.1 | 40 46 38.7 | 43 01 53.3 
16 | 338.7| 095.0] 4046 12.6 | 40 46 97.6 | 43 01 54.4 
17 | 528.2] 056.4; 40 45 85.0 | 40 46 31.4 | 43 02 00.4 
18 | 715.7! 1289.8! 40 4452.5 | 40 46 81.8 | 43,02 00.2 
19 | 833.2] 217.8) 40 44 14.9 | 40 46 32.7 | 48 01 59.3 
20 | 1026.5! 3895.8| 40 48 19.0 | 40 46 45.9 | 43 01 46.8 
21 | 1227.9 | 459.0 | 40 4147.4 | 40 46 89.4 | 48 01 52.6 
22 | 1405.1] 613.4 | 40 40 89.8 | 40 4653.2 | 48 01 38.8 
23 | 1618.2} 890.1| 40 88 99.8 | 40 46 49.4 | 43 01 49.6 
24 | 18 40.7 | 10 56.0 | 40 8b 44.7 | 40 46 40.7 | 48 01 51.8 


LATITUDE, deduced from a mean of 24 altitudes of Star Beta ° 7 ~” 


AQUARIT, South, ....cccccccccccssnceerrsnccssneceos . 43 01 54.96 
LATITUDE, "deduced from a mean of 10 altitudes on Star Po- 

LARIs, North, as ADOve.... cece eee cee eee ere e ren nn 43 02 07.78 
Result: Latitude of this Station, ..... ...... id do KA 48 02 01.85 N. 


The sky was so much clouded to the North, all this night, 
that no more than ten observations could be obtained on Po- 
laris, and Beta Aquarii was the only star, suitable for the lati- 
tude that was visible, during the night to the South. It was 
only by watching the sky, for an hour and a half past midnight, 
that the above observations for the latitude could be obtained. 
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Still later watching was necessary, as will presently appear, 
to obtain the desired observations for the Time at this Station. 
By thus persevering we think we have obtained a satisfactory 
determination of the latitude and longitude of this Prairie du 


Chien 


Station. 


II.—OBsERVATIONS FOR THE TIME. 


1858, July 18.—PRAIRIE DU CHIEN Station. 


Ist Set.— Stars Alpha Corona Borzauis, West, and Alpha AxpRoMED m, East. 


eod | a 55 
HM E 
| E988 | 23 | $.B 
EHE Ho 1552 
ou | ae BOS 
Names OF STARS. | E So i EE 
43,0 tty 5 & o E 
| udo? | gg T 
o a m t era + GH Leo 
i Paaa o, og OE E 
osot o M os 8 
Bos Bo 88a 
io) HH Ea 
Alpha Cononm BorEAL-| 9 ' ^" À. m, 8. h. m. s. 
18, West..... eee. 57 89 47 17 48 25.91| 19 04 04.5 
57 27 31.8 | 17 49 36.28! 19 05 14.5 
- | 56 48 80.9 | 17 53 48.11) 19 09 27 
56 31 05.5 | 17 54 58.95! 19 10 37.3 
56 16 07.7 | 17 56 24.17} 19 12 08 
56 02 57.4 | 17 57 38.98] 19 18 17.9 
55 51 09.6 | 17 58 45.93) 19 14 25 
55 93 18.9 | 18 01 23.61| 19 17 01.9 
55 13 08.7 | 18 02 21.09] 19 18 00.5 
54 44 87.9 {18 05 01.95| 19 20 40.6 
54 386 12.7 | 18 05 49.36] 19 21 28.7 
54 27 40.0 | 18 06 37.56, 19 22 14.9 
52 56 85.2 |18 15 07.83| 19 30 46.3 
52 43 44.8 | 18 16 19.49, 19 81 58.8 
52 04 88.7 | 18 19 57.34] 19 35 36.0 
51 01 09.5 |18 25 49.92, 19 41 928.9 
Mean result of 16 observations on Alpha Coronz BOREALIS, 
West (at 185. 07m.) .- cce eee eese never RATER EA 
Alpha ANDROMEDA, M E h. m. s. h. m. -8. 
AR. evens nase 88% 46 25 84.1 | 20 35 12.49} 21 50 52.6 
46 39 54.4 |20 36 31.02; 21 52 10.8 
46 50 52.2 |20 87 31.08) 21 53 11.7. 
47,04 35.1 |20 88 46.22| 21 54 26.4 
47 15 55.5 |20 39 48.37| 21 55 28.9 
47 87 58.7 |20 41 48.79] 21 57 29.2 
48 17 57.4 |20. 45 28.51| 22 01 08.9 
48 45 50.7 |20 48 01.58| 22 03 41.8 
49 97 29.4 |20 51 50.35; 22 07 81.2 


y 


fast of Siderealtime b 


Chronometer, No. 2.557, 
each observation. 


À 


e 
* 


m. s. 
1 15 88.59 
1 15 88.22 
1 15 88.89 
1 15 88.85 
1 15 88.88 
1 15 88.92 
1 15 89.07 
1 15 38.29 
1 15 39.41 
1 15 88.65 
1 15 39.84 
1 15 88.45 
1 15 88.47 
1 15 39.31 
1 15 38.66 
1 15 88.98 
ho m. s. 

1 15 88.78 


hm. s. 

15 40.11 
15 39.78 
15 40.62 
15 40.18 
15 40.58 
15 40.41 
15 40.39 
15 40,22 


f 
L 
1 
1 
L 
1 
1 
1 
1 15 40.85 
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Mean result of 9 observations on'the Star Alpha ANDROMEDZX, A. m. s. 


Mast: (at 20A. dUm. Jecscesdxslse costars Poeti vector ess -|-1 15 40.84 
Mean result of 16 observations on the Star Alpha Corona BORE- 
ALIS, West, (at 18^. 07m.) as above,.......... — eres —|-1 15 88.78 


1st Result: ÜmngoNoMETER ERRoR.—Fnst of sidereal time, by a 
mean of these results, from East and West Stars,(at 194.25m.) -|-1 15 89.56 


1858, July 18th.—Same Station. 


2d Set.—Stars Alpha Cyası, East, and Alpha Bootis and Alpha Lyn, West. 


Names OF STARS. 


meter, No. 2,557. 


tions for refraction and 
errors of Bextant. 


Observed true altitudes of 
Ster affected by correc- 
True Siderealtime of ob- 
servation deduced. 
ted by Sidereul Chro- 
fast of Sidereul time by 
eich observation, 


Time of observation no- 
Chronometer No. 2.557, 


Alpha Cyaxr. East,....| ° " " | Ah m. s hom s. |A. m. s. 
50 25 11.4 | 16 52 85.9 | 18 08 15 1 15 39.1 
51 13 45.0 | 16 57 23.13| 18 13 01.9 |1 15 38.77 
51 47 53.5 | 17 00 44.59) 18 16 93.5 |1 15 88.91 
53 09 25.6 |17 08 44.11} 18 24 24 1 15 39,89 
53 47 01.4 | 17 12 24.49| 18 98 03.7 |1 15 39.21 
54 01 02.0 |17 13 46.52 | 18 29 26.4 |1 15 39.90 
54 10 17.2 j 17 14 40.68] 18 80 19.9 |1 15 89.27 
54 20 42.4 j17 15 41.56| 18 31 21 1 15 39.44 
54 34 42.8 : 17 17 038.41] 18 32 43.6 |i 15 40.19 
54 55 48.8 |17 19 08.55] 18 84 46 |I 15 89.45 
55 10 88.7 | 17 20 33.11); 18 86 12 5 |1 15 89.89 
56 15 25.1 | 17 26 50.19| 18 42 29.9 |1 15 39.71 


Mean result of 12 observations on Alpha Cvasr, East, (nt 17h. h.m. s. 


dono ios boa eRo niet diste: ce -|-I 15 39 48 
Alpha Booris, (Arctu| 9 / = [ho m. s. |h m. s. |h m. s. 
rus,) West,......... 41 40 32.7 |17 88 15.65); 18 4S 55.4 jl 15 39.75 
41 19 29.4 |17 85 18 34] 18 50 52,5 If 15 39.16 
41 05 08.9 |17 86 83.41) 18 52 12.8 |t 15 89.39 
40 49 50.7 |17 37 58.75: 18 58 88 1 15 89.25 
40 98 37.4 | 17 89 56.98] 18 55 86.8 |1 15 39.82 
40 01 01.3 |17 42 30.41] 18 58 10.4 |1 15 39.89 
39 36 35.4 |17 44 46.22] 19 00 26.2 |1 15 39.98 


Mean result of 7 observations on the Star Alpha Booris, West, A. m. «. 
(at 17A. 9B. Jes eee ere LP aan *eíet5e924a2» 92526602928 eset.’ T |-1 15 39 60 


* 


s 
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1858, July 18th.—Same Station.—(continued. ) 


Set) rey [ to “by 
FE à i$ | BS 
ES ea HM. O © 
5 H o. gor: e 
Bog. ro o i5 ad. 
eoa. Q ^ vr 
SB pb aA ge Bg te. SSH 
moo 8 ea SON Ong 
a en 42 bu 73 2 
GA a 33 BOS og 
NAMES OF STARS. S999 $3 ict BER 
Sa a a eU Sa 
TSI ty oO O mS UNE gv o 
9 7 a m3 Oo 23 ou? 
£u [d E NM 
oaks 2 2 ong 
nme Oo Bo Soo E EP 
Qno moo 43 A ag oO 
e EJ E4 o 
Alpha Lena, M o ! N |h, m. s. | h. m. s. |h. m. s. 
also West,. 59 17 59. |21 58 12.00; 28 08 52.5 |1 15 40.50 
51 44 98.8 | 21 56 19.36| 23 12 00 1 15 40.64 


51 92 88.0 | 21 58 20.82, 23 14 01.4 11 15 40.58 
91 04 37 9 | 22 00 01.43, 23 15 41.5 i1 15 40.02 
i 50 23 36.0 | 22 03 50.97| 23 19 31.6 |1 15 40.68 
50 03 38.0 |22 05 42.83| 23 21 23.5 j1 15 40.67 
49 47 52.5 |22 07 11.10) 23 22 51.5 i1 15 40.4 
49 24 29.3 122 09 22.42! 28 25 03.0 i1 15 40.58 
49 02 48.6 22 11 24.66, 28 27 04.9 |1 15 10.24 
48 47 58,2 |22 12 47.63| 23 28 28.0 |1 15 40.87 
48 26 07.6 |22 14 50.54} 23 30 31.1 |1 15 40.56 
48 10 29.7 |22 16 18.58| 23 31 59.3 |1 15 40.72 
Mean result of 12 observations on Alpha Lymu, West, (at 295. h.m. s. 
ODI.) 1ccvac E puces Paw RO ACA RANG E ctr die CUR pane DAFIARN UO -|-1 15 40.49 
Mean result of 7 observations on the Star Alpha Booris, also 
West, (at 17h. 80m.) as GOVE... eee nsec cacceneses sosse -|-1 15 39.60 
Mean result of 19 observations on two Western Stars, (at 194. 
BIM) aan ee ere eee Le Ne eee re ee eee ~—|-1 15 40.04 
Mean result of 12 observations on Alpha Cyenr, East. (at 17h. 
10m.) BS aBOYO s ves e Means Freya es Ed a o eee -|-1 15 89.48 
2d Result for Time this night: Chronometer No. 2,557, fast of si- 
dereal time, (at 184. B1m.).....ccc cee cese reen -|-1 15 89.74 
1s£ Result, as before given. Chronometer, No. 2,557 fast, (at 197. 
AUT, y vu Apes 3 kd oh t lau ee da ere a dpa 6a a x e v Dp re: -|-i 15 39.56 


Meran, on Resvbt aporrep. Chronometer. No. 2,557, fast of si- 
dereal time for this Station, (at 18A. 58.).-.. 0... eee eee -|-1 15 39.65 
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IIL—THE LONGITUDE. 


The above determination of the Prairie du Chien time, on 
the night of July 18th, combined with the Chicago time, as de- 
termined on the nights of July 12th and 15th, already given in 
their proper places, together with the following telegraphie 
signals, gives the longitude of our Prairie du Chien Station, a8 
follows : 


Determination of the Difference of Longitude between Cutcaco and PRAIRIE DU Curmm, by Electric 
Signals for comparisons of time, July 13th, 1858. j 


N. B. -Sidereal Chronometer No. 2557 fast of Prairie du Chien sidereal time, (at 18h. 49m. sidereal time,) 14. 15m. 39.22s. Rate per 
Sidereal day, —|-4.91s., or per sidereal hour, —|-0.2045s. 

Mean Solar Chronometer No. 141 slow of Chicago mean solar time, (at 11h. 84m. mean time,) 4m. 44. 51s. Rate per mean solar day, 
—-0.03s., or per mean solar hour, —0.0013s. 


1st.— CurcAGo SIGNALS recorded at both stations. 


t 
l 
i 
1 


rE- to Eds mg r- d I o0 mi a ! ooo g 
sig | iH io | uio | ES] i$ C9 B l HER 
g5 c ! Bers CO e nS og Se. oO. 
ot E .-d Sue H om By x e | Qd i "OG bb , at 550g 
602 d ge aa | "Ut :eH SES i i-r 00 gO Gu 
"ET PE: a | ga eis zv ay o °° nia 
a, g Oo? ao Seudsg n Bg a 2 : os (00 AE OG 
BES EE 3s | gus 228 SE EB | X 
Q' g EU X Or th SU | m So ' o9 fÉgo 

ta £56 on) oo | Sook ad aay : | Ome 
o We mat” 2H of ns BaS i ope oS BOA: a 
25 2 aa $T BAS 8 a95 , “ee ^ Do | ROO EE 
AOS S B ES feds BEST  . ub | $98 ^A|Wd&nu28 
re I oon P4 9 Co es ier. | x gm ee aoe Bw 
— — oe, 

À. m. s. m. s. hom s. hom 8. À. m. s. Àh. m. s. À. m. s. Am s 
11 29 90 4 44,51 11 34 04.51 20 02 50.5 1 15 39.61 : 18 47 10.89 19 01 14.35 , 0 14 03.46 
11 32 10 4 44.51 11 86 54.51 20 05 41 1 15 39.62 i 18 50 01.38 19 04 04.81 * 0 14 03.43 
d 3 20 4 44.51 11 40 04.51 20 08 51.5 1 15 39.638 ; 18 53 11.87 19 07 15.33 0 14 083.46 
zs a o i d D 03 34.51 20 ee 25.5 1 15 39.71 | 19 16 55.79 19 30 49.19 : 0 14 08.40 
2 : 206 44.51 20 35 36 1 15 89.72 ' 19 19 56.28 19 38 59.71 ; 0 14 03.43 

Ist Mean,—-Electric signals transmitted from Chicago to Prairie du Chien, ........... EUN "n 0 14 03.436 — 


‘JIA (HXXOVA'IIW JO ACALIÐNOT ANV SGOÜLIIV' 


6Sy 
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2d.—PRAIRIE DU CHIEN SIGNALS recorded at both Stations. 
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‘GON uonvug Butas 
-QO OSBOIYO Jo U'UTpLIQUI 
OG} jo 389A WANO np 
euredq ‘peusis qouo Aq 
epujiduor Jo 9eouolontq 


‘g[BUSIS uerqo np 
eni JO eur [69JepIs 
39091109 UIA np IMIA 


‘s[eusis 
uerqt) np errreaq JO eum 
[V9IopIS 3094100 OSUOIQ[) 


‘STBUBIS urqo 
NP errerq jo eun Avy 
-08 Uva j0oX100 OFELIO 


'eum 
IBlOS UMVIM OBVOTYD JO 
AOIS [PL ON 1939Ur0u01U/) 


‘IPL ‘ON J939u0u 
-oX]oivjos uvo w fq oSuo 
“IYO 3€ paou se speugis 
UIA np ABIA Jo Sour, 


UINA np erui jo 4SVJ 


X93euiouodq;) 


| 

i 

‘QUIT} [eedopts 
| 

| LOGG "ON 

| 


‘LaS g “ON Iamour 
[eeaapts Áq uərqp np ‘ag 
ye uoAIZ seug JO sow, 


Joco 


26 
75 
24 
73 


> . è >è» > 


19 25 50 
15 28 50 
19 31 51 
19 34 50 


h. m. 


68 
17 
66 


. 


19 39 53 
19 42 54 
19 45 54 
19 48 54 


À. m. 


Sg. 


12 12 37.51 
12 15 87.51 
12 18 37.51 
12 21 36.51 


À. m. s 
12 07 53 
12 10 53 
12 13 53 
12 16 52 


. 


8. 
20 41 30 
20 44 30.5 
20 47 81 
20 50 30.5 


À. m. 


18 


0 14 03.422 
0 14 03.436 
0 14 03.429 


—À 


9460624599899 998 809928 9*99»-* 


, 48 above, ... 


Result: —Prairie du Chien observing station West, in longitude, of Chicago observing station No. 2, by a mean of 
the two gets of Signals, .... cec. eere eees . 


2d Menn.— Electric Signals transmitted from Prairie du Chien to Chieago,.......... esee 
lst Mean.—Electric Signals transmitted from Chicago to Prairie du Chien 
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hom. - 8 

Brought forward,..... sess. X ugeve doe idi ies es -—,-0 14 03.43 
Longitude of Chieago observing station No. 2, West of the me- 

ridian of GreemwIeb,. a van ees ee drap es Vales A ACER Voi ee -|-5 50 31.15 
Longitude ef our Prairie du Chien observing station, west of 

Green Wih c2 aru oe en X RA RA SR oe Sanne PS RR 6h. 04m. 34.583. 

Equal inar, iD lie ha es ecce E eeu eee Areas ted s 91? 08' 38.70" W. 

Latitude of the same station, as before given,... Wee 43° 02' 01.35" N. 


This determination will be found, we think, to correspond 
very nearly with that of Mr. I. N. NICOLLET, from observa- 
tions made by him in the year 1839, while employed under the 
orders of the Topographical Bureau of the War Department in 
exploring the hydrographic basin of the Mississippi. His sta- 
tion was the American Fur Company’s house, near Fort Craw- 
ford.—[See page 117 of his report, printed as Senate Document 
No. 287 of the 26th Congress, 2d session, 1843. | 

He places tho Fur Company's house in 
Latitude ....... esses rou ebd aided T 43° 03' 06" N., 
Longitude West of the meridian of Greenwich, in time,...... 6h. 04m. 35.55s. 

As it was not in my power to remain in Prairie du Chien 
beyond the night of July 18th, the whole of which was spent 
in observing, | had no opportunity of connecting my station 
with his by survey. In looking up the Mississippi, however, 
from my station, I observed that its course appeared to be 
very nearly due north. I infer, therefore, that the difference 
in our determinations, if reduced to a common point by survey, 
would not prove greater than one second of time in longitude, 
and only a few seconds of are in latitude. Should a future 
opportunity occur, I will endeavor to connect our stations by 
survey. 
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III.—RACINE. 


The station occupied for the observations here, is ten feet 
north-east from the north-east corner of the Universalist 
Church, or ‘‘ Church of the Good Shepherd." 

From this point to the middle of the dome of the Court 
House, situated 100 feet west of the west margin of Main 
street, and between Fifth and Sixth streets, is N. 92° 55’ W., 
or S. 87° 05 W., 297 feet. Hence the reduction from the 
point of observation to the dome of the Court House, is in 
Latitude, — 0.15"; and in Longitude, -]- 3.975” in are, 
= —|- 0.26s. in time. g 

Also, from the point of observation, to the tower of St. 
Luke's Church, is N. 44? 42' 40" W. 100 feet. Hence, the 
reduction from the point of observation is,in Latitude, -|-0.7”; 
and in Longitude, -|- 0.98" in arc, = —-|- 0.06s. in time. 

Also, from the point of observation, to the steeple of the 
Universalist Church, is S. 82° 10’ W., 71 feet, thence S. 
7° 50' E, 29 feet. Hence, the reduction from the point of ob- 
servation, to this steeple, is, in Latitude, — 0.88”; and in 
Longitude, -|- 0.89" in are, = -|- 0.06s. in time. - 
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1st.—OBSERVATIONS FOR THE LATITUDE. 
RACINE. — September 6th, 1858. — Observations for the Lati- 


tude. 


1.— Circum-meridian altitudes of Alpha Aquius (Altair,) South. 
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LATITUDE, deduced from a mean of 11 altitudes of Star Alpha 
AQUILE (Altair) South, ....... 
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Same night,—(September 6th, 1858,)—-and same Station. 
OBSERVATIONS FOR THE LATITUDE,—(continued.) 


2.—Circum-meridian altitudes of Gamma OEPHEI, North. 


LE- T bd 3 g 
5 | 8$ o S 3 td 
S| EB a 2588 ` 23 
S EG > MERE 3 58 
PENNE 2 | PEBE 3 SE 
S A g ae gu Bad .U 
8| £8 | $. | Fee TE 
2 O 2g HSS a 5 Bg 
B 2 H $8 SU asH JE RS 
E es as | 2E auda eS 3$ 
m. 8. L Hn | (a) 4 i [e] I it o Li H 
1 9 84.9 0 58.6 | 55 52 12.6 55 53 06.2 42 48 44.0 
2 6 50.9 0 27.4 | 55 52 87.6 55 53 05.0 42 43 42.8 — 
8 4 48.9 0 13.5 | 55 52 52.6 55 58 06.1 42 48 48.9 
4 8 29.9 0 07.2 | 55 52 57.6 55 53 04.8 42 43 42.6 
5 1 49.9 0 02.0 55 53 02.6 55 53 04.6 42 43 42.4 
6 0 33.1 0 00.2 | 55 53 12.6 55 58 12.8 42 48 50.6 
7 2 35.1 0 08.9 | 65 58 00.1 55 58 04.0 42 43 41.8 
8 5 13.1 0 15.8 | 55 52 47.6 55 58 03.4 42 48 41.2 
9 9 10.1 0 49.1 | 55 52 12.6 55 53 01.7 42 43 39.5 
10 11 35.1 1 18.3 | 55 51 42.6 55 53 00.9 42 43 38.7 
11 13 22.1 144.8 | 55 51 25.1 55 53 09.4 42 48 47.9 
LaTrTUDE, deduced from a mean of 11 circum-meridian alti- ert n 
tudes of Gamma CEPHEI, North,...... lesen 42 48 48.1 


LamcrTUDE, deduced from a mean of 11 circum-meridian alti- 

tudes of Alpha Aquin# (Altair,) South, as before given,.. 42 48 46.3 
Jesult:—Latitude of this Racine Station, from observations 

made this night on North and South Stars, .......... 42 48 44.7 
Reduction to the dome of the Court House. ......... esee —0.1 


Resuli:—Latitude of the Racine Court House,. ......... 42 48 44.6N. 
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2d4.—OBSERVATIONS FOR THE TIME. 
Racine. — September 6th, 1858.— At the same Station. 


Se 1 bres! Sa ros ~ hà 
abi | ty | 28. | Be 
Bom BS gor Rg 
C © 199 * 
HOSE Ei Te Hd 
A EE A 3 c oon o mm o 
saan | a® | Lb. | ^33 
] b i gos Ag 
NAMES or STARS ES Bg Bg" 828 
BES, | GP | wee | BV? 
he oS o9 o z Hd 
gese | 22 | ess | £33 
RaR o Ed o me A am o 
Alpha Coronm Bogzga- 9 ' Y |À. m. s. À. m. 's. jh. m. s. 
LIS, Wesl.c. e ven 46 10 89 18 52 87.91, 90 00 14.9 |1 07 86.99 
45 50 91.8 |18 54 27.95| 90 02 04.9 |1 07 86:95 
45 38 16.3 | 18 56 00.46, 20 03 36.8 |1 07 36.34 
45 18 08.1 |18 57 50.56} 20 05 36.5 |1 07 36.24 
44 49 17.8 | 19 00 00.24| 20 07 37.2 |1 07 36.96 
44 24 18.5 | 19 02 16.82| 20 09 58.3 i1 07 36.48 
48 57 08 19 04 44.40] 20 19 21 1 07 36.60 
43 84 07.2 |19 08 49.75] 20 14 26.8 |1 07 37.05 
49 58 85.8 |19 10 80.44| 20 18 07  |1 07 36.56 
42 88 85 19 12 19.42| 20 19 56.2 |1 07 36.78 
41 43 08.1 | 19 16 54.59 | 20 24 31.3 |1 07 36.71 
, 41 26 15 19 18 26.09 | 20 26 02.8 |1 07 36.7% 
40 50 06.2 |19 21 42.95| 20 29 19.5 |1 07 36.55 


Mean result of 18 observations on Alpha Coronm BOREALIS, RA. m. s. 


West, (at 19%. ÜTm. «sese ens eva ee eereve n hh Pen v PAS -|-1 07 36.69 
Alpha ANDROMEDZ, ae: ee ees hom s. hem. s. 
Hast, oc ccceeeeeseves| 48 03 50.8 | 20 16 50.81; 21 24 27.7 |1 07 36.89 
43 20 43.9 | 20 18 22.77, 21 25 59.6 |1 07 36.83 
43 48 29.9 | 20 20 583.98, 21 28 80.8 |1 07 36.82 
44 08 83.1 |20 22 48.18, 21 30 20.3 {1 07 37.12 
44 30 28.9 |20 24 42.60| 21 32 20.0 |1 07 37.40 
45 18 18.0 |20 29 02.55, 21 86 89.7 1 07 87.15 
45 47 49.0 |20 31 43.76 | 21 89 21.8 |1 07 87.54 
46 12 82.8 |20 88 58.43| 21 41 35  |1 07 36.57 
46 28 52.8 |20 85 27.46| 21 48 05 |1 07 37.54 


Mean result of 9 observations on the Star Alpha AxpROMEDU, A. m. s. 


Mast; (ab 901. QUm.Tdesee sere aieeaa kniei nE RSi -|-1 07 87.1 
Mean result of 9 observations on the Star Alpha. ‘Coronz Bo- 
REALIS, West, (at 19%. 07m. ) aS BDOVG vsus Lara CR RAS -|-1 07 36,69 


CHRONOMETER ERROR.—Fast of Sidereal time, by a mean of 
these results, from East and West Stars, (at 19A. 46m. Jese.. -[-1 07 86.99 


58m 
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8d.—THE LONGITUDE. 


The above determination of the Racine time, compared with ` 
the Chicago time, as derived from the observations of the 5th 
and Tth of September, already given in the early part of this 
paper, and the telegraphic signals which were passed between 
those places on the night of the 6th, give us the longitude of 
Racine, as follows, viz : 


Determination of the difference of Longitude between OuxcAao and RacrwmE, Wisconsin, by Electric 
Signals for comparisons of Time, September 6th, 1858. 


N. B.—Sidereal Chronometer, No. 2,557, fast of Racine Sidereal time, (at 22h. 24m. 40s. Sidereal time,) 1A. 07m. 37.55s. Rate per 


Sidereal day, -|- 6s., or per Sidereal hour, —|— 0.255. f 
Mean Solar Chronometer, No. 141, slow of Chicago Mean Solar time, (at 114. 21m. Mean time,) 4m. 28.42s. Rate per Mean Solar 


day, ~|- 0.07s., or per Mean Solar hour, -j- 0.0085. 
1st.— CurcAao Signals recorded at both stations. 


1 
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aaa H S oA | Omg Sm So S6 | eaud 
5&5 "o ri Uo i * (098 818 ER È s. x og oO 
o Uo s ! S n'a oo ACCU S9 m | Sp? | B GE 
B28 dc 3 $8g | gage Bed | Hg S a E us 
E es EPI | BoM | Baci & aH EE: A ' & bl 2S 
gao JaA | ar | e Mt ae mU a | m o. 
- — À— Kaos as SITE F eean — Sere 
À. m. s mo s j hm. 8 | Am s À. m. s. À. m. s. h.m. s. 00 Am s. 
11 16 50 4 28.42 | 11 21 18.42 23 32 17.5 ^ 1 07 87:55 22 24 39.95 22 25 16.75 ; 0 00 86.80 
1119 40. | 4 28.42 11 24 08 42 23 85 08 , 1 07 87.57 29-277 80.483 22 28 07.22 ; 0 00 36.79 
113140 | 428.42 | 1136 08.49 | 234710 | 10737.62 | 22 39 82.88 | 292 40 09.19 į 0 00 36.81 
11 84 42 4 28,42 11 39 10.42 23 50 12.5 | 1 07 87.68 22 42 34.87 22 48 11.68 ! 0 00 86.81 
11 37 41 | 4 28.42 11 42 09.42 | 23 58 12 1 07 37.64 22 45 34.36 22 46 11.17 0 00 36.81 
| j 
1st Mean.—Electric signals transmitted from Chicago to Racine,..... sssseerrersresoseres pd NAP adole Oh. 00m. 86.8045. 
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2d.—RAorxx Signals recorded at both stations. 


À. m. s. s 
11 22 40 22 31 07.71 
11 25 40 22 34 08.20 
: : . 22 87 09.69 . 


11 38 41 


, West, in longitude, of Chicago observing station, No. 8, by a mean of the two sets of 


gnals transmitted from Racine to Chicago,..... 


Electric signals transmitted from Chicago to Racin 
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À. m. s. 

Broweht fornaldar poese E e HERR ERES SUUM RU -|-0 00 36.80 
Reduction to tho dome of Racine Court House, ovsesxesa o ix -|-00.26 
gacine Court House West of Chicago station, No. 8,.......... -|-0 00 37.06 
Longitude of Chicago observing station, No. 3, west of the me- 

ridian of Greenwich,........... eee E -|-5 50 81.20 
Result.—Longitude of Racine Court Mouse, West of the meridi- 

AN OF Greenwichi o.iew S34 Vere hd aq e KE EE Sess 5 51 08.26 

Equal, in BOO. ccévs by 8 ee ews hen y o ye we Ent a o 87° 47' 04" W. 
Latitude of the same point, as above,.... ...... Ve eniti 42° 48' 44.6" N. 


From survey connected with the above determination, we 
obtain the positions of other points in Racine, We give them 
all in tabular form, as follows, viz : 


Longitude, West of the me- 


: ridian of Greenwich. 

Positions in Racine. ee ed as ee MERO 
ude. 

j In Arc. In Time. 

m cz 1 l le] / H h. m. 8. 
1st.—Dome of the Court House,....| 42 43 44.6 | 87 47 04 5 51 08.26 

2d.—Tower of St. Luke’s Church, 

(Episcopal, ) ........ TIRE 42 A3 45.4 | 87 47 01 5 51 08.06 


3d.—Steeple of the ` Universalist 
Church of the Good Shepherd,.| 42 43 44.3 | 87 47 00.9 | 5 51 08.06 


i 


The position of Racine is given by Captain T. J. Cram 
from Astronomical observations by himself, in his report on 
his survey of 1841, of the boundary line between Michigan 
and Wisconsin, as follows: 


‘Longitude West 


Latitude North. of Greenwich. 


Racine, Wis. Ter., (west shore Lake Mich.). | 42° 49' 33” 87° 40’ 22” 


(See Senate Doc., No. 170, of the 27th Congress, 2d session, 
page T,) which places it too far north in Latitude —|- 5’ 48", 
and too far to the east in Longitude — 6’ 42”, 7 

This is an absolute error in geographical position of eight 
and three-fourths (8 8-4) miles, on a course of N. 40° 25’ E. 
from the true position. 
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IV.—MADISON, THE CAPITAL OF WISCONSIN. 


Ileft Chicago, by the morning rail train, on the 4th of June, 
1859, having, on the preceding night. made the time-observa- 
tions already given for that place, under the date of June 3d, 
1859. 

Arrived at Madison, at 4 P. M. of the 4th. At night, the 
following observations for the Latitude, the Time and the Longi- 
tude were made. 

Station.—Immediately in rear of the Baptist Church, situa- 
ted on Carroll Street, between Washington Avenue and Morris 
Street. From this Station to a point perpendicularly under the 
apex of the steeple of this church, is N. 45° E. (true) and the 
horizontal distance is ninety (90) feet; from thence to a point 
perpendicularly under the centre of the dome of the State Capi- 
tol, we ran first N. 45° E. two hundred and sixty-eight (268) 
feet, and then due North, three hundred and twenty (820) feet. 

The courses are true (not magnetic) and the distances are by 
horizontal measurement. Hence the reduction from this Ob- 
serving Station to the dome of the State Capitol, is, in Lati- 
tude, —|-5'.68, and in Longitude, —3''.41 in arc, — —0s.28 
in time. 


Ast.—FOR THE LATITUDE. 


1859, June 4th.—1st. By 21 circum-meridian altitudes of Alpha 9 ^" " 
Vireinis, South, combined with 17 altitude: of POLARIS 
(Alpha Urs Mrnoris,) North: Latitude of Station,...... 43 04 25. 
2d. Same Night—By 21 circum-meridian altitudes of Beta 
Ling, South, combined with 17 other altitudes of PorAnis, 
observed at a later period of the night than the Ist Set: 


Latitude of Staion .s0ssca6 foes 24hss Ka dieses eeewsie a E 48 04 25.24 
Latitude adopted, of this Station,....... 0... cece eee cece 43 04 25.12 
Reduction to the Dome of the State Capitol,.............. -|- 5.68 


LaTrTUDE OF THE STATE CAPITOL AT Mapison, Wiscoxsis, 43 04 80.80N. 


Here both the Stars observed South of the zenith, were well 
paired with Polaris in altitude, and the readings were on nearly 
ihe same parts of the graduated limb or arc of the Sextant, 


Ls) 


r 
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when all three stars were observed. Hence, we believe the 
above to bo a pretty close determination of the latitude of this 
place. 


2d.—OBSERVATIONS FOR THE TIME. 


Same Night (June Ath, 1859) and same Station. 
Bidereal Chronometer, No. 2,557, fast: 


1st SET. 
À. m. s. 
By 10 observations on Alpha (or 12) Canum VEN- 
ATICORUM, West, (at 165. 48m.).. ....... .1 45 42, 17 
By 10 observations on Alpha Cyent, East, ( ab 17A. 
GO occas eae KEEN ARN NONE qii du MIN 1 45 43.15 


1st Result—Chronometer fast, (at 165. 52m.).......1 45 42.66 — A. m. s. 
—— -|-1 45 42.66 


2d Sgr.— Same Night. 


By 7 observations on Zeta HzRounrs, and 11 obser- 
vations on Zeta CyaNr, both East, (at 162. 04m.).1 45 42.74 

By 9 observations on Epsilon Booms, West, (at 175. 
25m.) * € &$ 6 9$ e * 9» € t 6 * 9$ * 5» e 9 **9906099*99€9250922609 Ti 45 49.50 


2d Result—Chronometer fast, (at 16%. 45m.).......1 45 42.62 
—————— -|-1 45 42.62 


RESULT ÀAsoPTEzD.—Jfean of the two Results. 
Chronometer, No. 2,557, fust of sidereal time for this Madison 
Station, (at 16h. 48m.).. eee s nnns fal 45 42,64 


8d.—THE LONGITUDE. 


-The above result for the Madison time, and the results of 
the observations for the time at Chicago, of the 8d and 6th 
inst. already given, combined with the following telegraphic 
signals, give us the Longitude of Madison, as follows, viz: 


Determination of the Difference of Longitude between Chicago, Illinois, and Madison, Wisconsin, by 
Electric Signals for comparisons of Time, June 4th, 1869. 


N. B.—Sidereal Chronometer, No. 2,557, fast of Madison sidereal time, (at 152. 57m. 45s, sidereal time) 14. 45m. 42.43s. Rate per 


sidereal day, -|-6.0865, ov per sidereal hour, -|-0.2535s. 
Mean Solar Chronometer, No. 141, slow of Chicago mean solar time, (at 114. 12/1, 24s. mean time) 4m. 4442s. Rate per mean solar 


day, —0.20s., or per mean solar hour, —0.00832. 
1st.—Ci110aa0 SIGNALS recorded at both Stations. 
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À. m. s. | m s. À. m. s. h. m. s. | Am. s. i Am. s. | h. m. s. Ty s 
11 07 40 4 44.42 11 12 24.42 17 48 28 * 1 45 42.48 | 15 57 45.57 | 16 04 47.93 7 02.36 
11 10 40 4 44.42 11 15 24.42 17 46 28.5 | 1 45 42.44 | 16 00 46.06 , 16 07 48.42 7 02.86 
11 25 40 4 44.42 11 30 24.42 18 01 81 1 45 42.51 | 16 15 48.49 16 22 50.88 7 02.89 


€—— se 


1st Mean.—Electric signals transmitted from Chicago to Madison,.............. ve toe ha nth senevcccesseveed 02.87 
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2d.—ManIsoN SIGNALS recorded at both Stations. 
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2d Mean.—Electric Signals transmitted from Madison to Chicago, 


1st Mean.—Electrio Signals transmitted from Chicago *to Madison, as above,... : 


7 02.375 


teossa 


Result: —Madison Station is West, in Longitude, of Chicago Station, No. 3, by amoan of the two sets of signals,. 


, 
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À. m. 

Brought forward,..... ccccccscscsccssseeces ecce —|—0 07 02. 37 

Reduction to the dome of the State Capitol,.. Co heeSa ad we —0.23 
Dome of the State Capitol at Madison, West, in E dongitude of 

Chicago observing Station No. 8, ....... eee ees. -|-0 07 02.14 

Longitude of Chicago observing Station No. 3,. eee  -|-9 50 81.20 

` ist Determination. 
Longitude of the dome of the State Capitol at Madison, ...... -|-5 57 33.34 


We also observed for the time at Madison about midnight of 
June 5th, 1859, and afterwards exchanged signals, by the elec- 
tric telegraph, with Chicago, which gave us a second compari- 
son, during this visit, of the meridian of Madison with that of 
Chicago, for the Longitude of Madison, as follows, viz : 


7 


OBSERVATIONS FOR THE TIME. 


At Mapison. —1859, June 5th.—Same Station. 


Sidereal Chronometer No. 2,557, fast: 


By 7 observations on Alpha Canum vee West, (at À. m. s. 
105.88m.) erie erreiaren st ic rante eS vie RES Mgr el -|-i 45 46.99 
By 7 observations on Alpha Cvoxr, Hast, (at 16h. 56m. )e-- C 45 47.48 
Jiesult:—Chronometer No. 2,557, fast of Sidereal time for this 
Station, (at 164. 47m.) ..... cessere enne ees -|- 1:45 47.28 


'The above result for the Madison time and the results of the 
Chicago time-observations of June 3d and 6th, already men- 
tioned, combined with the following telegraphic signals, which 
were exchanged after midnight of June 5th, give us a second 
determination of the Longitude of our Madison station No. 2 
as follows, viz : 


Determination of the Difference of Longitude between CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and MADISON, WISCONSIN, by 


Electric Signals for comparisons of Time, June 5th, 1859. 


N. B.—Sidereal Chronometer No. 2,557 fast of Madison sidereal time, (at 17A. 21m. 26s. sidereal time,) 1h. 45m. 47.37s. Rate per side- 


real day, —|-6.086s., or per sidereal hour, —|-0.25355. 
Mean Solar Chronometer No. 141, slow of Chicago mean solar time, (at 12h. 31m. 55s. mean time,) 4m. 44.645. 
day, —0.20s., or mean solar hour, —0.0083s. 


1st.— CurcAGo SIGwALs recorded at both Stations. 


Rate per mean solar 
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19 45 10 4 44.64 12 49 54.64 19 95 16.5 1 45 47.44 17 89 29.06 17 46 80.792 7 01.67 
1st Mean.—Electric signals transmitted from Chicago to Madison, ...... VENDERE EA d vex vexiiria ca eeu w ond 014040 
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LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE OF MILWAUKEE, ETO. 477 


À. m. s. 
Brought forward, *$*89592699*9290t:80629*9009929295229€223»999^29 -|-0 07 01.65 
Reduction to the dome of the State Capitol, as before,....... —0.28 
The dome of the State Capitol is West, in longitude, of Chica- 
go station No. B,eceseeeeeeseaseesosssssosnssove scevess —l-Ü 07 01,42 
Longitude of Chicago station No. 8, sessssseseseseessesese 71-D 00 81.20 


2d Determination. 
Longitude of the dome of the State Capitol at Madison, ...... 5 57 82.02 


4 


SUMMARY.—LONGITUDE OF THIS STATE CAPITOL. 


By Determination 1st, of June 4th, 1859,...essusesersessenso 5 57 83.34 
By Determination 2d, of June 5th, 1859,.......... Lee eeeees. 5 57 82.02 
Result adopted, gwing the determination of June 4th a weight of 8, 

and that of June bth a weight of 2:—Longitude of the dome 

of the State Capitol, at Madison, Wisconsin, West of the 

meridian of Greenwich,............+. een n nn nnn OR, Bm, 88.055. 
Equal in arc, tO «is cies eee sees aa rhostosisossasesss 890023 16.75" w, 
Latitude, as before given, .....:sceececceseeseesescsesses 48 04 80.8 m. 


J. D. GRAHAM, 
Corresponding Member of the Society. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 397, line 13 from bottom—after the word Washington, place a comma. 


Page 405, at the end of the third line from the bottom—for 21.22s., it should 
be 20.85s. 


Page 406, in the right hand column of figures, in the 9th line from the bottom— 
for 05m. it should be 00m. 


Page 407, at the end of the 5th line from the bottom—for 37,40s. it should be 
97.175. 


Page 407, at the end of the 3d line from the bottom—for 37.25. it should be 
87.1s. 


Page 408, in the top line of figures of the second column—for 28m., it should 
be 18m. 


Page 408, in the bottom line, and third column of figures—for 91/., it should 
be 21h. 


Page 410, in the 3d line from the bottom—for .06s., it should be .04s. 


Page 411, in the top line of the third column of figures—for 28m., it should be 
27m. 


Page 411, in the 2d line of the second column of figures—for 28m., it should 
be 27m. 

Page 411, in the 3rd line of the second column of figures—for 27m., it should 
be 29m. 

Page 411, in the 9th line of the third column of figures—for 05.3s., it should 
be 006.85. 


Page 411, in the 10th line of the second column of figures—for‘14h., it should 
be 155. 


Page 411, in the 16th line from the bottom, and the second column of figures— 
for 11A., it should be 164. 

Page 411, in the 14th line from the bottom, and in the third column of fig- 
ures—for 167 , it should be 17h. 


Page 411, in the 9th line from the bottom, and right hand column of figures— 
for 20.98s., it should be 29.985. 


ERRATA. 479 


Page 413, top line—for July 5th, it should be July 15th. 


Page 413, in the 11th line from the bottom, and left hand or first column of 
figures—for 87.7", it should be 38.7". 


Page 415, in the 23d line from the bottom, and right hand column of figures, 
being the result of the last observation on Alpha Lyra—for 00m., 
it should be 02m. 


Page 415, 4th line from bottom—for 8 observations, it should be 9 observations. 


Page 416, in the 14th line from bottom, and right hand column of figures—for 
02.38s., it should be 01.38s. 


Page 416, in the 18th line from the bottom, and left hand column of figures— 
for 57’, it should be 52’, 


Page 420, 2d line from top—for 46°, it should be 419. 


Page 421, the first observed altitude of Alpha Lyra, in the left hand column 
of figures—for 57°, it should be 52°. 


Page 421, at the end of the 3d line from the bottom—for 06.62s., it should be 
06.645. 


Page 426, the last observation on Alpha Lx, in the third column of figures 
—for 15h., it should be 167. i 


Page 426, at the end of 5th line from the bottom—for 42.28., it should be 42,52s. 
Pago 426, at the end of the 3d line from bottom—for 43.55s., it should be 43.505. 


Page 428, in the 2d line from the bottom, in the right hand column—for 06., 
it should be 01m. 


Page 429, in the 9th line from the bottom, and second column from the left— 
for 59s., it should be 57s. 


Page 429, in the 5th line from the bottom, and in the left hand column—for 
88m., it should be 88m. 


Page 432, the 4th observation on Alpha Booris, in the third column of figures 
—for 19m., it should be 89m. 


Page 432, at the end of the 5th line from bottom, (not counting the lines in the 
foot note )—for 32.02s., it should be 38.025. 


Page 433, top line—for (at 8h. 50m.), it should be (at 18h. 50m.) 
Page 488, at the end of the 9th line from top—for 33.31s., it should be 88.085. 


Page 439, time of second telegraphic signal, in the left hand column of figures 
—for 44m., it should be 14m. 


Page 443, the last observation on Alpha ANDROMEDA, in the third column of 
figures—for 19.2s., it should be 10.2s. 


Page 444, time of fifth telegraphic signal, in the fourth column of figures—for 
25s., it should be 15s. 
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Page 446, 15th line from the bottom—before the word Time, insert the word Of. 


Page 449, over the left hand column of observations—for °  ", it should be 
À. m. s. 


Page 450, in the 8th line from bottom, under the heading * Meridian Distances 
in Sidereal Time? —for 40m., it should be 50m. 


Page 455, in the 17th line from bottom, and second column of figures—for 
37.56s., it should be 87.455. 


Page 455, in the same line, and third column of figures—for 14.9s., it should 
be 15.95. 


Page 459, time of the fourth telegraphie signal, in the sixth column of figures 
from the left hand—for 55.79s., it should be 45.795. 


Page 460, time of the second telegraphic signal on this page, in the seventh 
column—for 15h., it should be 197. 


Page 465, at the end of the bottom line—for 36.99s., it should be 36.90s. 


Page 468, time of the last telegraphic signal, in the left hand column of figures 
—for 25h. 42m. 10.5s., it should be 23h, 44m, 10.5s. 


Page 470, in the 7th line from the top—after the word Time, place a comma. 
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Adams, Hon. Charles Francis, donor, ....... AEDS dum tas ees 91, 73 | 
Adams, President J. Q., pardons Indiang,........... ....... cassius Pid 
Ah-ke-no- -ta-way, a Menomonee Chief, age, ....sossesevossesesreeseess 107 
Aldrich, Owen, early Milwaukee settler, Mou E edo C eg € ARRA IRA aiuta Ren 256 
Alexander, Dy, eed, uid esed oai ed EEXE Vei e gana e wee seese 42 
Allen, Col. Ethan, autograph,...... cese MEX Rd S ARE A ORE 25 
Allen, Gen. Ira, autograph, PU XR AIF Mer IH n a en d TT s nizanai i 
Allouez, Father, early missioDAYy,....e esee eeeeen se heo seevstveceees 246 
American Antiquarian Society, donor, ......... eee DIG 78 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, donor, ........ cese eee TT 


American Fur Company, noticed, ..ssssssessearecrrerese 156-159, 161, 215 
American Geographical and Statistical Society, donor, ....... eee . 22, 74 


American History, principal collections of, ...... Sao ais ea nwa ee. 88 
American Indians, origin Of,.......c.ceeeencecteccecevecesecesees 117-151 
American Philosophical Society, donor,...... eese eese « 21, 22, 78 
Ames, Nathaniel, portrait of,.........cceeeeseeennece ee ben ee a vasa OD, 84 
loo """""""""'"--""— 107-110 
Ancient Coin, in Cabinet... ccce sese wee. 27, 28, b9 
Ancient N ewspapers, . in Cabinet, RE Xs «ora ONIES itas 26, 51, 54 
Ancient Parchment, in Cabinet, RN —— Án 57 
Anderson, Capt. J ohn, early Milwaukee nce ard d ook ooo P BATE 265, 266 
Andrews, "Lyman, early Monroe County settler,.. ........ esses. 989, 890 
Annual Address, "by Hon. John Y. Smith,......... Susie vto years dI lol 
Ansley, Col. Jóhn D., , mentioned, kere er eoe EG as obe CPU Wire DEN 93 
Antiquities, ccce nsateeeosoneesenaecveto sossovecons 28, 58, 59, 228-225 
Armel, Louis, Indian trader at Madison,....... ii aE Cea T 847 
Arndt, Hon. €. C. P. , killed by Vineyard,. VE x E ae ii oe sva vs 192 
Arndt, Hon. John P. ' early Green Bay settler, 167, 168, 169, 174, 180, 181, a 
’ member of Territorial Council, aca n aa aurea EV s 
Arnold, Hon. J. E., early Milwaukee lawyer,......... eee vns 258 
Arnold, John, early Sheboygan setilem,....... cecccacncccccevessceces 339 
Astor, John Jacob, mentioned. secsscccessseeccvtvaveves OY, 99, 156, 215 
Astor Library, donor, 52A OU à AD aor ER a TIPP T 
Atkinson, Gen , marches against need ———— eee 178, 174 
in Black Hawk war,. Tm "T 184, 186 
Atlases in Library,...... b C a ob Rd — Hm 94, 71 
Atwood, Gen. David, member of Executive Committee, .. .. . 6, 6, 43, i 
audits Treasurer's Report,....... e eee eee T 


Atwood, John, donor,. e»t tí ee t95»4€2726€062a4799 *et9$85095«9908t8805e6€929.8549?95225928 T6 
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Atwood, Hon. J. P., on committee to revise Constitution, ............ es ll 
' member of Executive Committee, ..... seee. 5, 6, 48,765 

Austin, George F., early Milwaukee merchant,....... eee e eens coe E256 
Autographs in Library, TT TC 24, 25,.55 
Avery, Rev. Mr., early Monroe County settler, ...... eee woe 391 
Aydelott, Rev. Dr. B. P. ,Qonom, ... elles eee enne T 75 
Ayers, Dr. D. C. donor, ....... Sect econ ene se soro TOPPED 28 
Bache, Prof. A. D., donor,......... enses esee ten s nnn TD 
Bacon, O. N., donor,..... essetssesseeeomebreevuseseccces enn nn. 73 
Baird, Hon. Henry S., sketch of N orthern Wisconsin, TOPPED 197-221 
' early settlem..... seseo sore s... 167, 168, 175, 195 

Secretary at treaty of Cedar Rapids,............. ' 193 

member of Territorial Council,........ eese 187 

donor, .....- T" See. 59 

Balch, Thomas, donor,........ ccce eese ee sese nnn e 0896 
Baldwin, Philander, early Watertown settler, sees se ccersveres een 880 
Ballou, D. W. Jr. First Grave in Watertown,....... lesus. iens 877-881 
Bancroft, Hon. George, donor, +. eee sere eee e eene see "MD 21, 74 
ou P .. 45 

Barber, George, early Milwaukee settler,..... T" .. 262 


Barber, John W., donor,.. ee eee mer eereeeeeeseevneoeneeen cv iveetuts 73, 75 


Barclay, J. J., donor, sese i e] see] TP 22, 73, 77 
Barker, J. H. , early Monroe County ‘settler, seen T .. 891 
Barney, Hiram, donor,...... eee eene nn essere 27 
Bartles, Deidrick, early Sheboygan settler,........ senses cens nnns s SAL 
Bartlett, early Milwaukee, physiecian,..... ecce ecce . 958 
Bartlett, Hon. J. R., donor,.... ....... s. eheoeesshu.eessoetesesóseoos 78 
Barstow, Gov. " portrait in Gallery, T""""-"-"-"-"---——————— 80 
Bashford, Gov., promises portrait, ... s.esesesssssepes conaes eren BL 
Bass, Rev. Dr. Edward, old Mss. Sermon Ob seen enn e. 58 
Bass, Thomas, early Watertown settler,.......... eee nn hs. 078-881 
Bates, J. R., donor,...... Leere T eere tret tnn e 04 
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Wisconsin Heights, TOPEPER eee e ete wee Stee eeeeeee 184, 346, 347 

Bad AX). cscevcecccacceccsececcnneee rns eet ees. 185 
Baubee, Col., of British AYTPy, ces cece cece esteso enn 374 
Bayfield, Lieut, Henry W., chart of Lake Superior, sessoesorsis ss 359, 861 
Beall, Col. Samuel W. , Receiver at Green Bay,.......... ees een, 186 
Bean, J., early La Crosse Settler. eese eee cocteeserecarseees seses 384 
Bean, J acob 8. , early Milwaukee settler,.......... T se. 272 


Beaquette, Lieut, Paschal, in Black Hawk war,......... 


Beatty, Hon. Adam, donor,. T""-"-——- TOM e C78 
Beaubien, Col. J ohn B. , early Chicago settler, T" 163, 169 
Bell, Senator, of N. H., ’ mentioned, T" essere 352 
Benedict, Stephen G., on committee to reyise Constitution,. TOPPPEPPP eee dl 

"member of Executive Committee,..... e 5, $, 48, 65 

audits Treasurer's Report, .cscseseccsseeeens 72 

6 (0) 6) na 27, 49, "59, 73, 75 
Benton, Rev. À., donor,........... erect cece cece eee enhn 55, 59 
Benton, Hon. Thomas H. ,mentioned,.......... TC 854 
Bequests and endowments desired,.. "T ess 9A 
Bibliography, works on, inlibrary, s.sssssssesesesesosesesseesos. DI, 52 
Biddle, James W., cited,......... ....uuuuu. 4eaesotuo enn en 84. 
Big Foot Lake,.... eee ace cee nre sere carecees esse ennt nnns o LIL 


Big Thunder, an Indian Chief... secos soooesessosteseessecevicee(s 944 
Billinghurst, Hon. Charles, on Wisconsin boundary,..... cce eee. 991 
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Billings, Col. H. M., promises portrait... ccce c esee eene n BL 
donor,..... TT esses esos nons. 69 
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Black Hawk war, noticed,........ ees nn en 990-87, 188-186, 213, 844-847 
relieg... eese esee OG 
Black Rock, mentioned,........... csse eene TCPOPOPPED 155 
Black Snake, Gov., Seneca Chief, portrait promised,................ e. 89 
Blake, A. H., early Monroe County settler....... ee eee eee eee e eens 391 
Blake, Samuel, donor... eccesso 7D 
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cited,... ..... 117, 125, 198, 129, 180, 131, 184, 135, 137 
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Proudfit, Hon. Andrew, Life member of the Society,.. ......... .. ... 69 
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Rublee, Alvah, early Sheboygan settler,. ............. ee. MUTET 338 
Rublee, F. M., early Sheboygan settler, ......... VA SUA ERR es Ca ERAS . 9887 
, early La Crosse gettler,....... ccce eese. 884, 885 
Rublee, Horace, member of Executive Committee, .......... 5, 6, 43, 65 
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Shelby, Gov., in Thames battle,............. —Á ee desag RE ET 370 
Shepherdson, Clark, early Milwaukee settler, ........ccceee ce eeeeeeees 258 
Sherwin, Rev. J. C., early La Crosse settler, ........ee eee e see econ eeee 385 
Shipman, S. V., member of Executive Committee,............05 5, 6, 43, 65 
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Stambaugh, Col. Samuel C., in Black Hawk DD DEDE n 185, 186 
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State Depar tment, Washington, donor, E —X Wy 58, 73, 75 
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objects of collection, .............. 8 
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